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LETTERS 

ow 
LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 



LETTER XX. 

NoTftahtt* — Description. 

MT 0£AR JOHNf 

THOUGH oratory seems to require mote 
geDims, for if the orator would touch the heart, 
lie must call fancy to his aid,** yet at is an ex?» 
f raordiuary fact, that taking otetory in «an; ex- 
tensive Tiew, as including all a3drei$se& ta the 
passions, whether in the shape of letters^^pamfifh^ 
lets, or speeches, almost every^ period oriiterk- 
tore has produced more good orators th an good 
narrators. 

The number of good historians in any Ian- 
giiage is very limited^ There are but few books 
of travels which are so iateroitiDg that vft would 
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2 NARRATION. 

vish to read iliem a^ second time ; ^nd even the 
fictitious narratives which issue daily in swarms 
' from the press, are seldom well written : though 
for reasons, which I shall aftecwards assign, 
this is by far tlve easiest form of narrative com- 
position. 

Let ^ny man of letters try to compose an ar* . 
gumentative, or even an oratorical discourse, 
and let him afterwards attempt a narrative, and 
he will soon find the latter hf fiir the more dif- 
ficult task. It is difficult to/orm and pursue 
. a lucid order and arrangement ; it is difficult, 
out of the number of circumstances which will 
crowd upon him, io select those only which 
are important and striking ; to know where to • 
be brief and where to be minute ; to distingiiish 
*.jt6e lights *^d^*ihf shades; to see on what lie 
' ' *o^&6t to eA&gp^-sIri^ what he should cursorily 
pai^2oyeK.*::Itj2^ exceedingly difficult to avoijd 
*a*wi knd*mDnotbnous tone; to give spirit, ani* 
mitUph^ ii^4!flerrst to a mere recital of facts ; , 
and that, when the writer composes not under 
the influence of passion, or the ardour of con- 
Iroversy, which in narrative is seldom the case> 
I know not whether I shall express myself 
clearly or not ; but I feel that, in didactic or 
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trgomeiitstive dueoorses, the words arrenge 
them^dves mofe easily ia sentaices, more in the 
manner of colto^ial discussion. ' In narrative 
the writer scatcely knows wheffe to stop, or how 
to roond a sehteitce, which may perjia|^s be In 
part the neason for the long periods of Claren* 
don, and isome other hisftorians. It is difficult 
too to draw the pitetuie ; for narrative is a pic* 
tuie in words, so^ that' it shali be full, clear, and 
impfessive, and keep awake the reader's atten- 
tion through the whole. 

The difficulties which I have now enumeratecl 
will' in some measure anticipate the rules for 
narrative composition ; if indeed any rules caii 
he laid down for governing the fancy, and di* 
recting the taste. Perspicuity, it will be easily 
seen, is the first excellence of narrative. The 
impression must be clear and vi vid . Whether 
the subject will atdmit of ornament or not is si 
remiole eOnsideration compared with this indi^ 
pensabk quality. On this account, the writer 
of even an extended hisl<»ry should take caref to 
have a clear and comprehensive view of the sub* 
jectm his mind, at least to a given period. He 
should see it as a picture or a drama before his 
cye8> pievioiia to his beginning to compose. If 
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%^ has tbb view of tbe suligect befoie liim, lie 
^iil easily, if he has jodgmeni and tarte, 4is« 
^inguish the parts <« circunuitaBdes whkh 
should be treated in detail, from those whidi 
should be transiently glanced at, or rperhaps 
whdily omitted* 

To -haye a just and cimtHfebennye view of 
%is subject pievipudy formed, (at least to a eer* 
4ain extent as to the order of time) wiU ekiable 
an author to write with vivacity, and to ialcifest 
bis readers, for he will describe wiCkin a shorter 
•Mmpass, and in a mannerless doll and tedious 
^than the person who transcrilies every ckcum* 
stance from a note book ; and the faa<{y wiB 
9iave a more unbounded range^ and foe able to 
4hrow in more of omamoit and (Aoquence* 
. As in the style of narrative perspicuity is the 
£rst object, an author should be careful tliat 
«very sentence may present a distinct image, 
for nothing confuses more than whci» s^eral 
xircumslances are ^blended or complicated mie 
with another. Yet for the sake of harmony, 
and to avoid a monotonous tone, Which is d 
•very common vice of narration, Ae sentaiofs 
must not be too short. I have been told th«t 
|lfr. Gibbon was in the habit jo£ ^ompomg 



whlfe he walked about his foom ; ancT that he 
Be^er eommtttod a sentence to paper till it was 
perfectly ftmnoH w his mind*. The puiest^ 
Best, and most expressive terms, shoald be 
ehoseB.£DT narrative. Many of the vulgarisms* 
which are allowed in the oratorical effusions of 
Mr. BariBe, wotild not be endored in Bamti?e|. 
BOf would he have introduced them. In the 
style of oratory we expect the flights and ec« 
eentrieitie» of fancy ; we can forgive som^hing. 
that may disgust whete tliere is much to please; 
but inthat of narrative we expect an«eveo flow> 
not turbid of impure. 

The'd^iee <^orhame&t or figuie to be em« 
ployed must de);>end in a great measure on the 
suhjeet ; but in general it is safer to attempt 
too little in the mhy of ornament than^oomuchtf 
Nothii% tends more to confuse a nonative than 
a stj^le too flotid ;. though figurative language^ 
i^Hifiiiglyy and judiciously introduced, ocea« 
sioaally giTes- animation # The comparison is 
a figiire too flat and finrmal to suit with nana* 
tive, andcalniosl the oaly figure which may be 
fieely ^npldyed is the metaphor. But evisn 
fbelapbors, when introduced, shonld be easy 
and natural, fot recondite or i:emole allusions 
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perplex the mind, and "withdraw the atfention 
irom the subject. They must not be common- 
place neither, for nothing renders ^ a stjle 80 
frigid as common-place ornaments. But after 
all^ on this as on every practical subject of li« 
terature^ I mu&t have recourse to a maxim 
i¥hich I recommended very early in our corre^ 
spondencis. The attentive and studious pe* 
rusal oC the best writers in this, as well as in 
every other department, will effect infiditelj 
more than any abstract rul^ or observations 
whatever. Read carefully the most approved 
narrators ; mark their manner 'of bringing 
events and circumstances before your ynew ; 
observe their mode of connecting them ; the 
compass and vturn of their periods. You will 
$ee Ihat there is nothing abrupt ; nothing eith<» 
defectively terqainated, or violently or hardily 
introduced ; or where there is a deviatiim frooEi 
the thread or course of the story, tlie reader's 
mind is prepiared by a short introdncttcHi or 
i^p6l<^y, so that the smoothness and simplicity 
of the narrative shall not be materially inter- 
im pted. Asl you will have to write in English » 
I would advise you to study the best models ii| 
your own langaag^p^ for Aoa^ has better writers. 
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<>f narrative. It will ako be an im praying ex* 
ercise, if, after having read a long passage, and 
made yourself master of the facts^ you close the 
book and try to narrate them yourself, when 
the comparison will «hew you your own de- 
fects, and enable yon to avoid them on a fu- 
ture occasion. For the grave kind of narra* 
tioD exambte tlie style of Robertson, Hume, 
Gibbon, Goldsmith,* and l>r. Ilawkcsitorth*t 
Voyages ; for the lighter and ,more jbmiliar 
kinds, the short narratives in the Spectator, 
especially those of Mr. Addi^-on * some of a »i» 
milar nature in the Riirablcr of Df* Johnson ; 
and the Adventurer of Dr. Hawkesworthi wift 
aiFord you unexceptionable specimens. 

Description makes a part of every narrative, 
and is so nearly allied to this kind of composi- 
tion, that it may be safely treated under the 
mme head* Though I do not recommend so 
mecnanical a practice as the use of topics, or 
tommunes lociy yet every person who has to de- 
scribe should have always something of a ge- 

* The History of England^ in a series of Letters from 
a Nobleman to bis Son^ is an admirable specimen of his- 
torical language^ sufficiently familiar, witbout any loss of 
dignity. ' ' 
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neral plan in his mind, to which be can recur, 
and which he may apply to particular cases, 
so that no material circumstance shall be omit- 
ted. Thus, in describing a place, the author 
must advert to the climate, the situation, the 
soil, the harbour, if a sea-port, the buildings, 
&c. In describing a battle, be will not forget 
the characters of the. respective coramandeis, 
the nature of the troops, the proportions of 
cavalry and infantry, the characters of the s<d* 
diers as to country, discipline, valour and con* 
du€t« the position, order, and disi>osition of the 
two armies. If he does this in the way of con- 
trast, it will add greatly to the liveliness of the 
description • Tbe account of the onset,' and the 
issue of the engagement, must depend upon the 
particular facts and incidents^ 

Again, in the delineation of any human char- 
racter, an historian will give some account of 
the personal qualities of the individual he de* 
cribes, as to stature, general appearance, and 
particularly as to the character of his counte« 
nance. He will notice his lineage and his edu- 
cation;, the passions for which he has been 
most remarkable, the studies in which he has 
been most eminent, and thus proceed to the 
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^racferisiicand matltiig faihire»of his mind. 
SftDust perhaps exceeds every author, antient m 
modem, in the delineation of character. Hk 
portrait of Catiline is^aliye in eyeiy part; wo 
do not look upon a pictme, we aee, and con*- 
Verse with the man. 

Lastly, J f J^^ hare to describe anymatural ' 
phenomenon,' it wilt tie right to acquaint your* 
BeU* philosophically with its causes and its e^ 
fects, and this will operate against your £6rget« 
ting any material circumstance in the descrip« 
tion< There is an excellent descripticm of the 
presages of a thunder storm iU'Beccaria, which 
I: have copied in \be Economy of Nature. . 
The moving pillars of sand in the desart, as de« ~ 
scribed by Mr. Bruce, in his Travels, murt in« 
terest any res^der^; and the following ,descrip«- 
tion of a phenomenon^ which is unfiNrtunately^ 
not uncommon, wiQ serve as a fair example.i . 
it is that of an . earthquake by the Abbe Bay» 
nal. 

i^ Tbis^phenomenony which is ever ^irregular 
in its sudden returns, is however announced l^ 
T^ry perceptible omens. When the shock i^ 
e<msid^rable^ it i$^ preceded by a murmur in 
the- ^y the noise 6f which is Hke that of a 
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beavy rain falling from « cloud that suddenlj 
burbis and discharges its waters. This. noise 
seems Xo be the effect of a vibration of tfa« 
air, which is agitated in several different 4irec<» 
tions.. The birds are then observ^ed to dart in 
their flight ; neither their tails nor tbeiiP wingsi 
serve them any* longer as oars and helms \o 
swim in the fluid of tiie skies ; they dash them- 
selves against . the- wallsy the trees,, and the 
rocks, whether it be that this vertigo of nature 
dnzzles and coh foses tliem,, or that the vapoura 
ef the earth take away their strength and powex 
io command thein'roovements*. 

^ To tbis tumiult in th^ air is added the 
rumbling of the earth, whose cavities and deep 
recesses re*echo to eacb other's noises; The 
dogs answer these* previous tokens of a general 
disorder of nature, hy howling in an extraor* 
dinary manner. The animals stpp, and,, by a 
natural instinct,, hdid out their kga that thej. 
may not fall. Upon these indications the \skf 
babitapts instantly nia out of their houses, witir 
terrcH: impressed upon their ccmntenances,. and 
Ay to search in the inclosures of public places^ 
or in the fields, an asylum from the fall of the 
roofs* The cries of childj:en^ the laiveiiti^tioil^ 
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•f women, the sudden darkness of an unek* 
peded night ; every thing combines to'aggra- 
?ate the too real eyib of a dire calamity, if bick 
snbyarts every thing by the excrueiatin|^ tor* 
tares of the imagination, which is distressed 
and confounded, and loses, in the contemptatioa 
•f this dkorder, &e- thought and courage to re-- 
medy it." 

The imagination ivill, however, be most^ 
powerfully assisted by the perusal of fine de- 
scriptions in the best authors, such as the re- 
turn of Agrippina in Tncitns ; that of the de- 
feat of the Roma/ls by the Samnites ; and the* 
refurn of the consuls, in the 9th book of Livy ; 
that of the temple of Daphne, in the 23d chap- 
tier of Gibbon; and of the J^rthquake, in the 
beginning of the 26th chapter of the same au- 
thor, which is more ornamented, but less gene- 
lal, than that which I have inserted above. 

History ,^ from the importance of the subject,, 
the rise,, fate, and fall of nations, and' from its 
Btility in affording the best instruction in poli- 
tics,^ and the most i^iteresting views of human 
jiatnre, holds the first rank ampng narrative 
compositions. * Voyages and travels, paay'be 
coDsideved as the next in consequence ; and to> 
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those fictiti0a& harratiyes, oompoafid! ehteffjr tbr 
^ntertaiomeBty under the names of Romaaces 
and Novels, majr be assigned the lowest place*. 
It must^ however^ be the object af mj next let* 
ters to treat of these disiuictly, as I sheuU 
greatly exceed my limits, or do inju&tlee to the 
subject, shoakk i endeavour to ctHoipresa tkens 
into this. 
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LETTER XXL 



BtstPTj^AnUtni Hisicriam — Seripiure Hin 
Hory — Herodotus^Thueidjfdti'^X^nophom^ 
Poli/hius — Sallust — Livy — TacUtts^'^Com^ 
nena^^De Thou — Daviia — Modem History 
"^Buchatufn — Clarendon — Raptnr^JjjfUUiof^ 

^—Uumt — RobtrUon — Gibbom. 

«. 

Iff ttoRT may be <jasMd und^r twa general 
«Kvffiions, the bi^ry of nattons and of indivN 
dhiais ; the btler tias been termed biography. 
The history of nations^ or public history, will 
i^in adinit of certain snbdiTisions, Tiz» his*^ 
lory, properly so called^ and chronicles,. an-^ 
nnls aild memoirs* 

Th^ fiwt historfes of all nations, I hart no 
doubt, irereor^inally invert; and those earlji 
fcklories which ave now extant, even in pnMJe^ 
bear in some measure the characters of poetry.' 
The 8crtj[)tttre histories, though brle^ ans'aU 
ttiosi poeticaL Wk^ctf' they were originaHy 
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composed in metre or not, our ignorance of tfie 
Hebrew measures! renders us incompetent to de- 
cide. The older histories of other nations have 
all somewhat of a dratmatic complexion, anci 
the fictitious speeches which are ascribed to- 
their prmeipal cbdnicter, savonr more' of th# 
epic tbanof whati Conceive i^hould be tiie cha-^ 
racter of true history. 

'^ If, however, such is the origin of history, a» 
I conceive it was^ this aUiance with poetry has 
given to it a dignity, aQ^Ievation, « life' and 
spirit above that of a mere chronicle. Instead! 
of a bare record of fects and dates, it 4s now ao: 
artifietal composilidn ; a splendid . emaaattoii 
of genius, when well executed^ as much as ar^ 
oration or an epic poem, and scaroely. perhapa 
a less laborious effortv 

You wiU thiok I ^tt never have ^one witbi 
divisions and classifications ; for I mu»t remark 
that public history properly so called mujt 
again be divided under two heads ^ l^t.. Those 
genial histories whjbh record Che transactions 
^f ft nation from; its rise to itt fallr and 2dlyJt 
Olihose histories which treat of a particular pe-^ 
liod or a particular event. Of the Hut clasr 
are those of H^odotus Cvliiich may indeed bir 
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fq^arded as a hibtory of the world to his ofm 
.time), Livj, Justin (wliich is aa abridgment of 
Trogus Pompeitts, «ow lost) VeUeius Fate9» 
cul«69:£utropiii69 perhaps Tacitus; and in mo>- 
dern times^ Rapin'^^Hume\ and the larger 
ibfsteties of our own countrji,. and tbat of 
.Mr. Gibbon. la Ihe second class we may 
range Thucidydes' History of the PeloponesiaR 
War, the two Histories of ballast, Ouiccar* 
dini, Davila, Clarendon's History of the Civil 
Wans in England,, the various histories of the 
Reformation, Dr. Robertson's History of Charles 
y., and of Scotland at a particular period,. Mr.. 
Roscoe's Lorenzo de Medicb,^ and Leo X.^. 
and many others. 

It will be obvious, and it will be confirmed 
by the perusal^ that the writer who records a 
particular event or a particular period^ lias the 
.easier, and the pleasanler task.. He may adopt 
a perfect unity of design y may arrange his sub** 
ject to the best advantage^ may dramatize it, if 
J niay use the expression. He wiU have tkp 
same set of actors and characters:; ^nd can iAfr 
tain a much deiMrer view of his subject and jg^ 
its parts and circumstances, than he who has.t^ 
tJhxQii^Ii t)ie regqrda qf ageej^ m^tfix^ 



mttj often Trith a faint and glftnmeriiig Ifgfit^ 
^he progteds of a. natidn-firom barbarism to re- 
-Aiiemeiit aiid greatness^ and afterwards Ibrotigh 
tdl the niaze» of loxdrj aad oornipftion to its 
enslavement or dissolEtioa. 

A Freadi critie -term^ Mr- Gibbon's an 
^ endless history/' Perhaps indeed, consist-- 
ently ^wltb his title,, he might haye stopped 
^hen the seat of' empire ivas transferred from 
Rome ; «perKaps more properly at the divbton 
O^ the empire ; still more properly ivhen it was 
overrun by the barbarians. But who could' 
wish gfo enchanting a writer to stop at^all ? His 
history is 'indeed not that of a particular dy- 
nasty, scarcely that of a particular nation, but- 
of many. But whether we regard it as one or'^ 
seteral histories, our only regret is, that instead 
of havmg writtmi so much^ he did not write: 
more, or that he- should hare lefl a subject un-^- 
touched by the rnagie of his pen. 

In what may be t^vmed genehil history, how*-^ 
eter^ every writer will fiiid it commodious to: 
distribute ii iiifo such portion^ or ^iods a^ 
flbiy enable Mm to adbpt a unity, of design^fbr 
tBidk portion, to exhibit every great event clear 
«tf distindt^ lind^to Smh oiie poMSon or pe^ 
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ried before he begtiis upon another. As the 
mafertab of history must be drawn from nucnj 
sources, it must be compiled by the aid of notes 
or references collected with a view to the ar* 
rangemeot the historian means to putsue^ ge* 
nerally I conceire in the order of time. It will 
however facilitate the task, if he taices one au- 
thor far his basis, and makes his notes refer to 
others, either on the margin, or on a separate 
slip of paper. This I hare indeed heard was 
the pradice of Mr Gibbon. At alf events, 
however, the historian before he bq^ins must 
have ft complete viewof his subject in his mind, 
and compose in a great measure from hift pre^ 
conceived ideas, if he wishes to avoid the cha^ 
lacter of a mere copyist of transcriber. 

It is almost commmi-place to say, that the 
great riequisites of history are truth, imparti* 
ality, and peispieuity. The style of history 
should be grave, dignified, lempcimle and se^ 
date. Purity b more essential than onuunent^ 
for reasons which I have already asstgiled ; yet 
the ' style^ should not be monotonous, but ani* 
mated, wbeneter the occasiaa is of suffiobiit 
importance. 
. HistoriMrirrftiiig^iisi|noh^ifritbo;i(refe^ 
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to iht poetieal bibiories is verj antieni, for wr 
may regard the Pentateuch of Moses as tfae first 
history. From well authenticated tradition ^ 
and from the best of eytdenoe, we are fully an* 
tborised to ascribe it to the venerable person- 
age, whose name it bears ; but the latter parts 
were undoubtedly added by Joshua, or some 
person under his direction. It includes in a 
small compass a vast scope and a long period, 
'being a history of man from the creation to the 
death of the author, and including the whdle 
code of laws, civil and religibus, whic^ was 
given to ihe people of Israel. If no religious 
character was attached to it ; if we cea^ to 
venerate it as the brigin^and source of that faith 
which we profess^ it would be a most curious 
idic of antiquity, and must be alk>wed to con* 
tai|i a record of ihe. first ages, bearing more in* 
tmial marks of authenticity than any antient 
hist<M-y extant* 1 he style is simple and sen<^ 
tentious. It is often interspersed wkh frag^ 
ments of poetry, perhaps parts of the original 
liiemorial lines from which the'narrative was in 
|mrt at least icompiled. Yet it cannot' class 
under the character of a <:hronicle or annals, 
teftri&ti r^gtttitr, t^^fli^ batfy history of manjr 
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ages and many important tmnsaotioiM. Some 
parts, and particularly the history of Joseph, 
8ie incomparably beavttfiil, and there is na 
part deficient in spirit. Yet from the singohr, 
and almost metrical style in which it is eom« 
posed, it cannot be a model for imitation, and 
is scarcely an dbject of criticism in this age of 
ltteiatiue« 

• The other parts of sacred history, parttcu* 
iaiiy the Books of JSanael, of Kings, and Chro* 
nides, belong rather to the class of annals, than 
of general history. One cireamstanoe I mnaC 
remark of then all, that brief as they are^ they 
are lemailiable for exhibitii^ always a striking 
picture to the mind of the reader. They lose 
not the matter in goieral^ but the principal ai> 
tors and characters are before our eyes. This 
b s^ongly ezempKiied in the transactians of 
Samuel with Eli, and afterwards with Saul. In 
the life of David, and particularly in the af* 
fecting interview witii Nathan the pvophet ; in 
the history -of Jeroboam, and of the prophet 
who declaims against the altars ; the seiaure of 
the vineyard of Naboth, and the death of Jese- 
heU WhiO'Caft iiQW.:wcite bkitoiy thai (aakca 



BO forcSbfe aa impres^n^ or thAt is so- ensiljr 
and perfectly remambered ? 

The Gseeks and Ron»uis excdkd in h\^(Um^ 
cat -writing as much as in atoy departmait of 
literaiure* The reason is obvioua-— Oratory is 
nearly allied to history, and no people eyeF 
coltirated oratory i¥ith more inde&tigable at^ 
tention. The democratical governmenta of 
these nations afforded such a Baa^ye fdr4he dis* 
play of eloquence, that it wa» ahnott the only 
road to oekbrity and promotion* The genienil 
Kras obliged to study Ihis iasciaating art both 
to ol^tain adrandement and to defend Htmaeir 
j£ assailed by &ctioa. The statesman had no^ 
other metos of rising in the -estiniati^n of his 
countrymen* History ^^^ therefore, ishen^ com*- 
mitted.to wrtliiq^ by genendsasd statesmen 
thus accomplished, must neoessarily be elegant 
and rhetorical. Such were the works of Thud:- 
dydes^ Xenopbon, Polybius,. Sallast, and per^ 
.hapS Herodotas and liiry. With respect, to 
tk attainiii^ of information alsoy as thq^i had 
not the advantages of modem writets, wheie 
eveiy public transaction is comiiiilted to the 
tpiassj thait (aboni and ^csEtions aie almost 



^credible. Independaiit of hifl own observa* 
tion, Thucidydes, we are assured, expended 
large sums of monejr to obtain conrect iiuftnTma- 
tion . Poly bioB^ travelled over most of the coun« 
tries whick m^re tiie scenes of the transactions 
be records, and particularly risited the Alps, 
that he might form a correct opinion of the ce« 
lebrated march of Hannibal. Indeed we haye 
the authority of Plautus to satisfy us that in the 
opinion of the antients no man was capable of 
writing history who had not travelled, I al« 
lude to a speech of Messenio to Menechmus^ 
advising him to return home — 

^ Quin noft hinc ^imim redimus^ nisi lustoriam scrip* 
** turi saimis." 

Of the antieift Greek historians. I need scarcely 
tell you that the most celebrated are Herodotus,, 
Thucidydes, and Xenophon. I cannot better 
introduce the first ^f these io your notice than 
in the beautiful lai^uage of Mr. Hayley, whose 
£s8ay on History deserves to be i^d by eveiy 
peison of taste, not only for some excellent 
poetry which h omtains, though it is rather 
unequal, but for sound criticism, and much 
wdi^diufcctedieading, partieidarly in the notes. 
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" The dome expands ! Behold th' hbtoric sire r 

"" Ionic roses mark his soft attire ; 

*^ Bold in his air,' but graceful in his mien 

*' As the fa)r figure of his ^voured cpieen,* 

^^ When her prood galley sham'd the Persian vany ' 

^ And grateful Xerxes own'd hei' oHK'e than man. 

** Soft as the stream^ whose dimpling waters play; 

" And wind in lucid lapse their pleasing way, 

" His rich Homeric elocution flows, 

'* For all the muses modulate his prose.** 

The title of ** fatlief of history*' was assigned 
hinii by no kss an authority than Cicero, not, 
wc may reasonably suppose, as the first person 
who ever engaged in that line of writing, fbr 
several had preceded him ; but as an e&pres- 
sion of excellence, such, as he assumed hiih$elf 
in the title of ^* Pater Patriae," for having ex- 
tinguished the conspiracy of Catiline. 

The history of Herodotus is in truth a won- 
derful production. It may properly be classed 
among general histories, for it comprehends a 
vast extent of time, and includes the history of 
all the nations of the civilized world at thai 
period. He was evidently a great traveller, 

. * Aftendsia of Halcaniassus. See Herod^ Utr. viii. ' 
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Md had yisited most of the, count ries iibose his«* 
torj be details* He was not legB a geographer 
than an historian ; but bis great excellence lies 
in detailing ike n^anners and cnstoms of the dif«' 
ferent nations. As to the nonsense which has 
been written by those who have followed coH- 
temporary autbors who were envious of his 
£ime, respecting his credulity, I pay but litfle 
attention to it. It was necessary that a his* 
tory such as that of Herodotus, should ioclnde 
9fme fablesy but no writer can be more guarded 
than he is. To give an idea of the genius and 
character of the particular people whom he 
delineates, it was necessary to mention many 
facts which he suspected, and some that he 
knew to be false. He declares, that ^^ Ihongh 
he considers it as his daty to deliver what he 
has heard as to any point treated of in his his* 
tory, yet be is far from giving as true and ac* 
curate all that he relates. In most cases,' whero 
any thing of ft doubtful nature occurs, he ge» 
neraUyadds, <^ this is as I have heard the ftiet 
i-elaled,^' or he produces bis autbority. Mr. 
HlHie, whose classical erudition I have on a 
fi>nner occasion presumed to question, assert» 
that the ^^ ^t p^ge of Thucidydes is the con^ 
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iDencement of leal liislory ;" but if vre tinere 
without the nine books of Herodotns, ire slioald 
find ounelves much at a loss respecting the 
events of the Persian war^ and many of the 
early transactions of the Greeks ; and I cannot 
persuade myself to believe that he would hsre 
acquiiied the vast reputation he obtained among 
hiB contemporaries, many of whom mult have 
been witnesses of all the later facts which he 
details, had he not deserved the character of 
a faithful and correct historian. AU agree that 
he is a most entertaining and interesting writer ; 
and I think his style a model of sweetness and- 
tstmpUcity. Th^re is a translation in our lan- 
guage by Mr. Beloe, which possesseis all the 
simplicity of the original. 

Thucidy des is among those who have con- 
fined their history to a particular period and 
event* It comprehends the space, as I remem* 
ber of about twenty-seven years, and treats of 
the Bbloponesian war, which happened in hia 
own time, and of many of the factis he was m 
spectator. His task was of course much easier 
than that of Herodotus, and he has executed it 
in a masterly manner. He traces fads and their 
with the keen eye of 9 conranum^ pa- 
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Gticiftn, and eiftbelliBhes them with the pen of 
an expert rhetorician. There are many mas* 
terly touches of oratory in the fictitious speeches 
which he puts in the mouths of bis principal 
characters ; the funeral oration of Pericles in 
the 9econd book 1 have always particularly ad- 
mired^ .perhaps Thucidydes is not unfairly 
characterized by Mr. Hayley — 

*' His the rich prize tliat caught his early gase,* 
'* Tb' eternal pleasure of increasing praise, 
■** Pure from the stain of favour or of hate. 
His nervous line unfolds the deep debate. 
Explores the seeds of war ; with matchless force 
** Draws discord springing from ambition's source, 
'' With atl her demagogues who murder peace, 
" In the fierce struggles of contentious tjrreece.** 

General Andreossi, in a memoir lately pub* 
iished^ containing observations on the principal 
historians, chiefly with a view to the accuracy 
of their military descriptions, says of Thuci« 
dydes, that ^^ his work is a masterpiece of mi- 
litary talent, unfolding the internal policy of 

* When a boy he wept fol* emulation at hearing one of* 
the books of Herodotus recited with applause at the 
Olympic games. ' 

VOL. II. C 
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» 

/ the Greeks, and the operations of a long and 
stubborn contest." 

It is not easy to determine in which class to 
place (he elegant and accomplished Xenophon^ 
If we regard his continuation of Thucidydes, 
he will class with general historians ; since his 
object was evidently to make it a general his- 
tory, of Greece at least, for a considerable pe- 
riod. " The Anabasis, or retreat of the ten 
thousand,^* would by many be placed among 
the commentaries, memoirs, chronicles and an- 
nals ; and his Cyropsedia must, I think, be re- 
garded as a fictitious narrative. The Anabasis 
is confessedly his most finished work. It may 
be considered as a history limited to a short pe- 
riod; but in whatever light it is regarded, no- 
thing can be more interesting, pleasant, and 
entertaining. It afforded, undoubtedly, the 
model for Caesar's Commentaries, but is a more 
interesting and finer composition. Xenophon 
never rises to the sublime, but is always 
chaste, correct, elegant, and engaging. He 
enchains the mind of his reader, and renders 
' him impatient to hear what event is next to 
occur. Simplicity is a remarkable character- 
istic of this work ; even the order of the words 
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is IMe inverted, and ibis, with the pure Attic 
dictions, renders it an easy book for those who 
have made little progress in the Greek Ian* 
guage. On looking into Mr. Hayley I am 
surprised to find how much my opinion has 
been anticipated by this judicious writer-* 

'' O rich in all the blended gifts tliat grace 
** Minerva's darling sons of Attic race ! 
^ Thy simple diction, free from glaring art, 
" With sweet allurement steals upon the heart'; 
" Pure as the rill that nature's hand refines, 

A cloudless mirror of thy soul it shines. 

Two passions tiiere by soft contention please, 
^* The love of martial iame, and learned ease. 

Those friendly colours exquisitely join'd 

To form th* enchanting picture, of thy mind ; 
" Thine was the praise bright models to afford 
*' To Caesar's rival pen and rival sword,'* &c. 

Xenophon was much studied by the Roman 
warriors, as affording the best instructions in 
the military art, and particularly by LucuUus. 
General Andreossi says, *' Every military man 
should study Xenophon, particularly in his 
famous retreat of the ten thousand, when he 
will find it difficult to decide whether the glory 
of the retreat, or the merit of the narrator are 
most deserving of unqualified admiration." 

c2 
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I am uncertain lyhether Polybias ought to 
' be accounted a Greek or a Roman historian. 
His language is the former, but his subject is 
Roman ; and his long residence at Rome, an4. 
his iotimacy ivith Scipio and Laelius, almo&l 
naturalized him to that part of Ihe world. Had 
his intention been completed, he would have 
ranked among general historians, for he styles 
his history *^ Catholic, or Universal." Of forty 
books which he wrote, Tiowever, only the first 
five have been transmitted to posterify, with an 
abridgement of the twelve following, said to 
have been made by (he younger Brutus. Ge- 
neral Andreossi appears more partial to this 
;writer than to any of the other antient histo- 
rlslns ; he regards him as master of all the tac- 
tics of his time, and gives him not less credit 
for his correct description of all military opera- 
tions. His style is, however, allowed by all 
to be harsh and unpolished, and is thus charac* 
terized by Mr. Hayley— 

*' O highly perfect in each nobler part, 
** The sage's wisdom and the soldier's art^ 
*' This richer half of Gredaa praise is thine : 
** But o'er thy style the slighted graces pine, ^ 
'* And tir'd attention toils thro' many a maze^ 
Jf To reach the purport of thy doubtful phrase.** 
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We cannot sufficiently deplore tlie loss of 

Sallast's Homan History from the death of 

Sjlla to the conspiracy of Catiline, for we 

should doubtless have found in it the same 

depth of judgment, the same penetrating saga« 

city, keenness of remark^ and profound know* 

lodge of the human heart,- that are conspicuous 

in hi» other works ; and altogether they would 

have formed a fine code of Roman history dur« 

iog one of the most interesting periods of the 

Republic, which indeed it is'probable the au« 

thor intended* The style of Sallust is concise^ 

nervous^ and sententious. He was accused by 

his contemporaries- of the affectation of using 

obsolete words and phrases, but I confess I am . 

not critic enough to be a judge of this circom* 

stance, and I find in him nothing but matter 

for admiration. He particularly excelled in 

the delineation of character, and in thb at least 

affords a model for all future historians. Gene« 

ral Andreossi seems to approve much of his 

military descriptions, particularly in his his* 

tory of the Jugurthine war ; but the General 

makes an observation, which, if I understand 

it properly, surprises me — " The consum* 

mate ability with which Metellus extricates his 
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army and pursues his march, when surrounded 
by Jugurtha, is the tast proof left us of Roman 
skill and ingenuity in the field of action," What 
does the General make of the campaigns of Cas- 
sar, and even of inferior generals who succeeded 
him ? Mr. Hayley's short character of Sallust 
contains jBOund criticism — 

^' Sententious Sallust leads the lofty train, 
" Clear, though concise, elaborately plain. 
Poising his scale of words with frugal care^ 
Nor leaving one superfluous atom there ! 
Yet well displaying, in a narrow space, 
" Truth's native strength, and nature's easy grace ;. 
'* Skill'd to detect, in tracing action's course, 
'' The hidden motive, and the human source.'* 

The history of Livy is certainly a most mag- 
nificent work. It is written in a style of grand 
and flowing, perhaps unequal eloquence. Hi» 
descriptions, that of the battle of Cannae for in- 
stance, are bold and striking. Yet I confess 
Livy, with all these excellencies, is no favourite 
of mine. His gross and glaring partiality dis- 
gusts ; and his long and complex periods, and 
his tedious and declamatory orations tire Ge- 
neral Andreossi holds in little estimation hi& 
military knowledge ; indeed accuses him of 
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such gross ignorance, that he says, ^^ He eren 
forgefs that military tactics had undergone a 
revolution, and most awkwardly confounds the 
practice of his own time with that of the Sci« 
pio's." 

As you have seen the dark side of the ques- 
tion, however, it is but just to lay before you 
the opinion of a critic more favourable to 
Livy — 

" In bright pre-emineDce that Greece might owo^ 
Sublimer Livy claims th' historic throne ; 
With that rich eloquence, whose golden light 
'* Brings the full scene directly to the sight ; 
" That zeal for truth, which interest cannot lend, 
" That fire which freedom ever gives her friend. 
** Immortal artist of a work supreme ! 
*^ Delighted Rome beheld, with proud esteem, 
'' Her own brifl^t image of Colossal size, 
" From thy long toils in purest marble rise.** 

Hatlet. 

From what I have said, you will perceive 
that the Roman historians have furnished us 
with examples of two very different forms of 
style in narrative composition ; of the concise, 
compressed and sententious in Sallust ; and af- 
terwards in a still superior writer, Tacitus i 
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and of the flomng and rhetorical in Livjr^ 
Which of these ought to be pursued must de- 
pend on the getuius and disposition of the wri* 
ter, and in part on the nature of the subject. 
Every writer ought however to adopt a uniform 
stjie, which, after some practice, wilt almost 
come of course, if he writes from himself, and 
is not content to be a servile imitator of others. 
I once knew a person who, from habits of imi- 
tation, could not avoid at length writing, in 
some degree, in the style of the author he read 
last. One ill effect, however, attends the tribe 
of imitators, that they generally copy the faults^^ 
ajud not the e;Lcellencies of their models* 

Though a part of the great work of Tacitus 
bears the modest name of annals, yet it is pro- 
perly history ; for it has not the character of 
annals. That part which he calls his historj 
was written first, though there is every reason 
to believe that he meant the whole to form a 
l^onnected chain^ comprehending the history 
of the Roman empire from the age of Augosttis 
to his own time. There never was a genius 
more happily adapted to the writing of history 
than that of Tacitus. He was a statesman and 
ftn orator^ aod master of all the learning of his 
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age. His discernment and knowledge of hit* 
man nature are unrivalled. He draws a pic- 
ture with more {Animation than I think any 
other writer; of this a fine instance will be 
found in the latter part of the second , and be- 
ginning of the third book, which describes the 
latter moments^of Germanicus, and the events 
which immediately succeeded his death. His 
remarks are keen and profound. General An- 
dreossi says of him — ^^ The man who is cidled 
upon to defend his fellow soldiers, whose con- 
duct is to influence the fate of his country, will 
acquire every information by studying Taci- 
tus.'* Like his master Sallust, who is evidently, 
ifi a great degree his model, Tacitus is eminent 
for his skill in drawing characters. 

With Tacitus I may safely close my view of 
the eminent historians oi antiquity, for it is 
only necessary in such a sketch to notice those 
who particularly excelled. With the writenr 
of the middle ages I am little acquainted. You 
will find in Mr, Hayley some very pretty lines 
on the Princess Anna Comnena, and on De 
Thou, as well as on Guicciardini and Davila. 
De Thou I have read in part, but found him 
dry and tedious, though he occasionally draw» 
^ c 5 
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a character in a striking manner. It was how- . 
erer not my intention in this letter to run 
through the whole catalogue of historical wri- 
ters, but to point your attention to a few who 
ought to be studied as models ; to give a sort 
of history of history. I shall therefore pass ta 
those of our own country, for I cannot help 
subscribing to the honest and impartial testi- 
mony of General Andreossi — ^That *^ the best 
historians, at least for the last century, have 
been English." 

In the rapid survey which I am compelled 
to make of British historians, I shall pass over 
such works as Raleigh's History of the World, 
and Knolles's History of the Turks, as produc- 
tions long since consigned to the libraries of the 
curious, and little attractive to the eye of taste, 
though neither of those which I have men- 
tioned are destitute of merit. Burnet, Liidlaw^ 
&c. will be noticed under another head. But 
1 cannot overlook the excellence of one of our 
early writers, I mean the learned, the manly, 
the much injured Buchanan. Whether we re- 
gard his clearness, his spirit, his love of free- 
dom, or his pure latinity, his history will de- 
serve to rank with some of the best that issued 
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from the antieot schook. There is macb good 
paintiiig in Buchanan ; and I particularly re- 
ccHnmend to your perusal the interesting scene 
between Malcolm and Macduff, previous to the 
fall of the usurper. Iq the latter periods of his 
history he has been charged with partiality^ 
but that charge has never been proved* He 
lived in times when party regarded calumny 
as « duty 9 and he embraced the thankless side^ 
the side of liberty. 

Clarendon is not to be considered as a gene- 
ral historian, since his subject is confined to 
the civil wars in the .reign of Charles I. and 
II. Clarendon^s history is, however, in all 
senses of the word, a great work. In style and 
conduct it comes nearer Livy than any mo« 
dem performance. He excels in drawing cha- 
racters, though hi& portraits are occasionally 
darkened by the black tinge of party spirit* 
The style of English composition had not ar- 
rived at perfection in his time ; and his periods 
are justly censured as long, embarassed, and 
sometimes ambiguous r Yet he was perhaps ^ 
the first writer in prose who shewed the powersr 
of the English language, and laid the founda* 
tion of those beauties which the succeeding age 
displayed r 
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It is somewhat dingular that the first whd^ 
composed a good general histoijr of our coun- 
try should be a Frenchman. To Rapin e^eiy 
successive generation has assigned the praise of 
industry, accuracy, and impartiality — ^no slight 
commendation of an historian. I never read 
his history in the original, it being superseded 
in this country by the very slovenly translation 
of Tindal. General Andreossi, however, who 
ought to be a judge of the language, denies that 
be possesses any taste. He is too fond of in- 
serting the whole of documents, of which he 
should only have given abstracts. Yet who- 
ever would look for truth, the great object in 
reading history, must still, I fear, have recourse 
to the ponderous volumes of Rapin. He was 
greatly assisted by that invaluable collection of 
records, Rymer^s Faedera, which continued to 
be published while he was writing his history. 
Mr. Hayley denominates him the British Po- 
lybiasj and adds — 

** Thy sword, thy pen, have both thy name endeared ; 
" This joia'd our arms, and that our story cleared ; 
' ** Thy Foreign hand discharged the historian's trust> 
" Unsway'd by party, and to freedom just^" 

We had, however, scarcely any work of the 
hbtorical kind in our language > which deserves 
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file Jiame of el^ant, till the present timet. 
Lord Littleton's Elenry is a fine and chaste com- 
pofiitioB, but is rather prolix. It woold be un« 
fiiir, though I di&like his principles both po- 
litical and religious, io deny Mn Hume the 
praise of a chaste, correct, and pleasing writer* 
I have been told by some who knew hira, that 
he composed with great difficulty, and even 
with painful feelings ; yet his genius seems io 
me happily calculated for narration. He it 
clear and spirited ; and though he can rarely 
reach either the sublime or the pathetic, he al«' 
ways interests* Some of his dissertations, as 
that on the consequences of the invention of 
gunpowder, &c. might have been omitted ; 
they remind us of scholastic disputations, and 
have no connexion with a recital of &cUL He 
is oot copious ; his vocabulary is remarkably 
limited, but it is well chosen. I wish, however, 
he possessed more honesty, more industry, and 
less of that rancorous spirit so peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of infidels, that even Mr. Gibbon 
terms YoUaire ^^ a bigot, an intolerant bigot.." 
He frequently misrepresents when party or 
prejudice ofiers a temptation ; as is particularly 
evinced in his account of Barebone's parlia- 
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ment, and the character of Milion,* and his 
negligence is very reprehensible. I have been 
told that he has copied pages, I might almost 
say volumes, from Carte, with only slight al- 
terations in language. All these circumstances 
render his history of little value as an authentic 
record. 

If I stand in fear of offending our northern 
countrymen by this qualified censure on Mr. 
Hume, I hope I shall amply compensate by 
declaring my unbiassed opinion, that the moi^ 
accomplished historian of antient or modem 
times, is Dr. Robertson. His style is rich and 
copious, and he may be said to wield with ease 
all the powers and the treasures of the English 
language. Few provincial or idiomatic phrases 
appear in his classical pages. He is suflBlciently 
florid and fanciful to interest continually, and 
yet not so much as to tire or disgust. His ar- 
rangement is always luminous, his incidents 
well selected, and his story well told. The 
History of Scotland is extremely engaging, and 
not the least interesting is the detail of domestie 



* " When giddy and fantastic dreams abuse 
" A Hampden's virtue and a Shakspeare's muse.* 
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and private transactions, which dispLiy the re* 
spectiye characters in the happiest lights* But 
his great work is the Charles V., a performance 
which will never be superseded, and which will 
be read while the English language endures. 
The preliminary dissertation is the best view 
which is any where to be found of the feudal 
imtitutionSy though it might have been spared 
from the history ; for they were almost at an 
end when the history commenced, and per- 
haps something still more important might 
have been substituted in a concise view of the 
, Jus publicum Imperii. But how great and 
how interesting is his account of that amazing 
event the Reformation ! He writes with all his 
heart ; he rises with his subject ; he is sublime^ 
pathetic, yet every where rational. He is the 
only writer who has done justice^ or who per* 
haps could do justice,^ to the exalted character 
of Luther. He has drawn him^ and indeed all 
his other characters^ with the pencil of a Van* 
dyke, as striking as elegant. His America is 
the least valuable of his histories ; but the sub* 
ject was better known, and had been treated by 
other modern historians* 
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With an imagiaation more vigorous, and a 
style more highly ornamented than Dr. Ro« 
bertson*s ; i? ith equal industry, and more learn- 
ing, Mr. Gibbon has cultivated a long, and as 
it was thought, a barren tract of history^ con* 
necting the antient with the modern. I have 
no doubt but 'Montesquieu's tract^ ^^ Sur la 
grandeur and decadence des Romains^" sug- 
gested to Mr. Gibbon this grand and arduous 
undertaking. Having already spoken of Mr, 
Gibbon, it is not necessary at present to extend 
very far the criticism ^ In this great work what- 
ever is profound in research, brilliant in dis- 
play, picturesque in description, and enchant- 
ing in diction, lyill be found. Yet I think in 
luminous arrangement he is. inferior to Dr. Ro- 
bertson. He frequently breaks in upon his 
main subject by a long dissertation or episode. 
The 15th and 16th chapters, independant of 
their pernicious tendency, are too long, and 
perhaps the whole of his ecclesiastical details 
might have been curtailed. If in his style there 
is any fault, it is perhaps an excess of orna- 
ment, and this occasionally produces a degree 
of ambiguity. But his style was character-^^ 
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isiically his own ; and we may apply to liim 
uritli propriety Mr. Addison^s lines on Cowley, 
taking wit^ as it was then generally used, for 
genius or fancy— 

** Pardon great writer, that I dare to name 
Th' unnumberM beauties of thy page with blame; 
Thy only fault was wit in iti exceti ; 

" But wit like thine in any ihape will please/' 

In my next letter I shall treat of that class 
of narratives which come under the description 
of annab, chronicles, memoirs^ biography, &c» 
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LETTER XXII. 

Annals^ — Chronicles. -^Memoirs. -^Biography, 
&c. — Froissart. — Holingshead. — Stow. — 
Ccesar. — Princess Anna Comnena. — Albert 
querque. — Ludlow. — Whitlock. — Burnet. — 
Dalrymple. — Nepos» — Plutarch. — Dioge^ 
nes JLaertius. — Suetonius. — Bat/le. — Dr. 
Johnson. — Biograpbica Britanmca.^ 

• MY DEAR JOHN, 

Annals and chronicles v^ith us have nearly 
the same meaning, and denote a series, of facts 
detailed in the order of time. The one of these 
words is derived from the Latin annus (a year), 
and the other from the Greek xp^w (time). 
The former, however, was the more antient ap- 
pellation, for Tacitus entitles the earlier por- 
tion of his incomparable history annales, and 
the word chronicle^ I do not find to have come 
into use till the middle ages, or rather later ; 
for though our translators have, with some pro- 
priety, given that appellation to two of the 
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books of the Scripture historj) the title they 
bear in the original hardly warrants the trans* 
latton. A journal or diary is a narratire di- 
Tided into still smaller portions, and Tvhich 
marks the occurrences of every day. 

This species of narratire demands a minute 
attention to the order of time, and that no event 
shall be either omitted or introduced out of its 
regular course. This is a form of composition 
calculated to cramp the genius. It is too for- 
mal to admit of eloquence, and its best com« 
mendation is fidelity. This quality indeed we 
must necessarily require in the annalist ; but 
the graces of style are less confidently expected 
from him than from the professed historian* 
In annals and chronicles there is also a more 
minute and copious detail than in a history, 
which is a more concentrated view of the sub- 
ject. Both seem better adapted to the recording 
of recent events than to the relation of fects 
long past, and therefore less immediately in- 
teresting. 

After the revival of letters, the Germans seem 
to have more particularly applied to the writing 
<rf annals than any other of the European na- 
tions, and many valuable, though not polished 
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works, are extant among them under this title.- 
Our learned countryman, Strype, also publisheci' 
annals of the Reformation, which is a work o£ 
Jbigh authority, but deficient in elegance;. 

If we except Froissart, whom yet we may. 
almost account an Englishman, the title of 
chronicles has been, I believe, almost exclusive-' 
ly used by English writers. Froissart^s is a 
correct example of what a chronicle should be* 
We there find all the minuteness of description 
and detail, even to the delineation of the arms 
of the knights, who make the most conspicuous 
£gure in his narrative. But though this style 
of composition may seem dry and tedious, he 
has contrived to make it interesting^ All the 
heroes of the time, the King, the Black Prince, 
Sir Walter Manny, Sir Bertrand de Guesphlin, 
&c. &c. become our intimate acquaintances ; 
we see all their domestic habits, we listen to 
their familiar conversation.- In a studied his- - 
tory we see a picture ; in this particular detail 
we see the men: all is dramatic, and the vi- 
vacity of the scene takes off from the prolixity 
of the detail. Mr. Hayley's character of th& 
writer is tolerably correct— 
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Yet courtesy with generous vakNir job'<L 

Fair twins of chivalry rejoic'd to find 
" A faithful chronicler in plain Froissart ; , 

" More rich in honesty than void of art. 
" As the young peasant, led by spirits keen, 
* " To some great city's gay and gorgeous scene, 
** Returning, with increase of proud delight, 
'^ Dwells on the various q>lendour of the sight; 
'' And gives his tale, though told in terms uncouth ; 
" The charm of nature, and the force of truth, 
" Though rude engaging," &c. 

Bui yon will know it better from the excel- 
lent translation by Thomas Johnnes, Esq., a 
gentleman who stands distinguished among his 
contemporaries^ as the possessor bf a large for* 
tune, wliile he applies to literature with the in- 
dustry of an author by profession. The de^ 
struction of his invaluable library by fire must 
he regretted by eyery friend to historical re- 
.search, and to elegant literature* 

Holingshead and Stow I have not read. They 
are accused by Cowley of prolixity-^ 

'* I more voluminous, should grow, 
" Chiefly if I, like them should tell, 

'^ All change of weathers that befel, 
" Than Holingshead or Stow." 

It is however no small commendation that our 
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incomparable Sfaakspeare is said to have ex« 
tracted T^hole speeches, in his historical plays, 
from these authors, urith very little alteration 
in the diction. Speed is also a chronicler of 
^ome notoriety, and it is a little remarkable^ 
that at a period when learning was not so ge- 
nerally diffused as at present, both-he and his 
predecessor Stow, should have been originally 
taylors. 

Memoirs, as the name imports, are memo- 
randums or notes upon history, chiefly relative 
to facts which have fallen under the w^iter^s 
own observation. They are commonly made 
' in the order of time, and often in the form of a 
journal. They admit of a variety of style* 
They may rise to any .height of elegance, or 
they may be loose and unstudied minutes. 
The former will class with laboured and arti- 
ficial compositions, and will admit of any de- 
gree of polish ; but in general the style should 
be easy and familiar. The antients called 
these compositions by the name of comment- 
aries, and the most famous extant are those of 
Caesar, containing the particulars of his wars 
in Gaul and Britain. A more perfect model 
of this kind of writing cannot be mentioned. , 
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The style is clear and simple, yet sweet and 
interesting. The arrangement is also lumi- 
nous, the descriptions chaste and correct, and 
this work should be studied by every narrator 
of battles or of travels. 

The form of commentaries was adopted by 
several of the historians of the Greek empire, 
and even the Alexiad of the accomplished 
Princess Anna Comnena may be ranged in the 
same class. I cannot resist the pleasure of 
transcribing Mr. Hayley's lines on this elegant 
female — 

*' For in the lovely charms of female youth, 
A second Pallas guards the throne of truth ! 
And with Comnena's royal name imprest. 
The zone of beauty binds her Attic vest. 
Fair star of wisdom, whose unrivalled light 
** Breaks through the stormy cloud of thickest night; 
" Though in the purple of proud misery nurst, 
" From those oppressive bands thy spirit burst; 
^* Pleas'd, in thy public labours, to forget 
" The keen domestic pangs of fond regret ; 
" Pleased to preserve from time's destructive rage, 
" A father's virtues in thy faithful page ! 
" Too pure of soul to violate, or hide 
** Th' historian's duty in the daughter's pride." 

The son of the great Alberquerque adopted 
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ftlso'tlie same title for the historical detail ctf* 
his father's exploits and conquests in India* 
It is the best ^written prose composition in the 
Portuguese language. 

The Latin title commentaries was succeeded 
by the French word memoirs ; and more works 
of this kind have been published in France 
than in any other country, many of them under 
the title " Memoirs pour servir a THistoire," 
&;c. Among a vast class of publications of this 
description, the Memoirs of de Refz, and of 
the Due de Sully, s<and pre-eminent* The 
latter is one of the most interesting books I ever 
iread. 

In our language we have ^ome excellent his- 
torical records under this title, among which J 
particularly recommend " Ludlow's Memoirs*' 
of the civil war, and Cromwell's usurpation. He 
is a most honest, clear, and interesting writer. 
It is astonishing that tlie failure of that grtat 
and unfortunate experiment should not liave 
convinced him of the total impracticability of 
a form of government truly republic. Like all 
other speculatists, he dreams upon the subject, 
and retains his prejudices to the last : but we 
must lake the man as he is, and upon other 



subjects he is on the whole liberal and ran * if 
Whitlock, who reoords the same tra .- t ..;^ 
has oititled his work ^^ Memorials," bu' .• <: 
only to be regarded as a different orthogra^ ;. 

Bishop Burnet's ^^ history of his owntimeo ' 
would have been properly termed memoirs* 
The composition is so loose, and ocoasimally 
so unconnected, and so mamy private traBsao- 
tions and conversations are recorded, that the 
work does not properly fall under the denomi- 
nation' of history. I do not mean by this to 
detract from its merit* As an original and au- 
thentic record, it is more vahiable than if it 
had been studied. Whatever .he gives upon 
his own knowledge Bears the stamp of truth; 
but it is not surprising that a writer who nar^ 
rates all he hears should be sometimes deceived. 
Mr. Hayley-s^character^f himseemsyeryjust«-^ 

*' Yet Bumef s page may lasting glory ho^. 
However insulted by the spleen of Pope. 
Though his rough language haste'and warmth denote. 
With ardenthonesty of soul he wrote; 
"Though critic censures on his work may shower, 
''Like faith his freedom has a saving power." 

It is a proof4ndeed of merit, when even Pope 
>ceuld not write him down, though he has class- 

YOh, II. D 
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ed the •good 'bisfaop witti some very jnftnor 
imtets in one inridioiis oevpiel*— 

'* From these the world will judge of men and books, 
•' I^ot from the Burnets, Oldmixons and Copks/' - 

It is impossible bowever to read Burnet's 
liistor J, and not to be mToiuittarity reminfded 
of tbe arefa ridicnle upon ii eonyeyed in the 
« Memoirs of P. P., cleA of this pwish." 

If Burnet ^ih some arroganee ^eittitikd <hia 
memoirs a ^history, -Sir John Daliymple hsis, 
with a modesty scanrdy less culpable, entitled 
Itis^ hfaftcvy '^ Memoirs/' This (is an {excellent, 
and on the whole a well written work. It con« 
tains some df the bestand most jndiclous poli* 
ticsd observations that are any where to - fie 
found. Though I am an infidel with lespect 
ixi the charges against those distinguished pa- 
triots Russel, Sidney, the Duke of ShrewsbiUFy , 
&c. yet I believe that Sir John's authorities- 
are fairly quoted ; but let us remember on what 
evidence the charges ultimately rest, on that of 
a depraved and intriguing Frenchman. 

Biogmphy is a species of narrative nearly 
connected with history, and is of antientdate, 
though evidently not so old as history ; for we 



iisie nofii^ng tlMit^Mui propeily be termed bio* 
giapby in the mriting of the Hebiewv. The 
Imak of Joshaa .is obyionsljr a continiiatioii of 
Ae historydrom itbe Ptontateuoh ; and the book 
of Job is eyidenilj a poem.* The same may 
be said of the books of Samuel as of Joshua. 
The Gyropadia of Xenophoa is evtdenUy a 
wotk pf imagfaisition . 

For a specimen of regubr biography we can 
therefiffe extend our viem no liutber back 
than the vfa$k of Cornelias N^pos^ ^ho wai 
contempomry with Cicero and Ceosar. Yet 
fjwm tibe style in which these lives ate omii» 
•posed^ and.tfae author omitting to mention them 
as a n^r nnderiaking, we are aathoriaed ja 
supposing- thfitt he was not.tbe first in that line 
of composttion. The lives of Cornelius Nepos % 
ase-dry and methodical^ and the style not fls- 
gant. Plutarch is a far better writer, though 
we cannot even compliment him much upon 
his style. For his labour and research, how- 
ever, we cannot be too liberal in our commenda- 
tions. If we consider that he flourished in the 
time of Trajan, it is impossible not to wonder 

* See Lowth'^ Lectures on the Sacred Poetry. 

ng 
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^here he could find his materials for so numy 
ages back. His first remark, in which. he 
draws the line between the age of fable aid 
thai of history^ made an impression on me wb^ 
a -boy^ and has been useful totne erer since. 
In one opinion respecting Plutarch I suppose I 
stand alone. I shallrhave, I dare say, your dis- 
sent to encounter^ as well as that of all young 
people, who arei^generally charmed with them ; 
and perhaps may incur the censure eyeii of the 
learned. I do not relish his parallels. The 
Kves of no>two' people can be so much alike as 
to admit of a close comparison ^ and Plutarch's 
are' often fanciful and rague ; besides that^ I 
cannot see the utility of them. When I-fir^ 
read them they appeared .tedious and without 
an end; and I have not since, learned. to like 
ir. ^ The following lines of Mr. Ha^ 
ley are noTtnicharactCTistic-— 

Enchanting sage ! w^oseLliviog lessons teach, 
What heights of virtue human efforts reach. 
Though oft thy pen, eccentrically wild, 
'''Eambtes, in learning's various raazebeguiFd ; ' 
" Though in thy style no brilliabt graces shine, 
*' Nor the clear conduct of correct design, 
** Thy every page is uniformly bright 
<* With mild philantliropy's diviner light,'^ &c. 
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It & no uttall praise to ^ay that no author, 
irot even of the higher classics, has teen so ge- 
nerally read as Plutarch, or has retained his 
popularity so long. 

Though I cannot recommend it as a model 
of fine writing, I know few books fr<mi which, 
in the early part of my life, I received more so- 
lid and usefal information than from Diogenes 
Laertins. Had it not been for hb Lives of the 
Sages of antient Greece, we could have known 
very» little about fliem, except Solon and So- 
crates. His account erf* their doctrines is im- 
{^rtial, for he seems to have been strictly* — 

*' Nullius addictus in verba jurare magistri." 
** Sworn to no master, of no sect am L" 

His record of their sayings is lively .and [riea*- 
sant, and may be considered as a repository of 
the serious wit of Greece. How he was able 
to collect those aphorisms is matter of'wonder^; 
and I can only sappose that he extracted them 
from some older collection of lives^and chro- 
nicles, now probably lost. He is rather de- 
fective in method ; and, as far as we are judges 
of a dead language, very deficient in style. 
Suetonius,, in his lives of the first twelve em- 
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jfmnts of RaBi6, maybe coBAidBieddthet as an 
bistorian or biogiapliar. Propedy I iikkik the 
latter, for he rektes^ mttch of their private lives 
and transactions. His yforii i^a most'icahiaible 
collection of fiicts, and bears the" evideitfoe of 
tiiuth and honesty ; but ivhoerev i^ads it can 
scarcely suspect the author to have been a pno- 
fessed rhetoriciaA. The style is homely and 
abrupt, almost destitute of harmony^ and de- 
formed by Greek quotatioos. For hts &ets he 
should be read by all; for his maimer of re- 
lating them he will be admured by no person of 
true taste. Tacitus's Life of Agricola cann^ 
be raised by any commendation. 

The moderns have excelled the antients in 
biography. There are many excellent pieces 
of bidgraphy in French : amocig these I do not 
class the Dictionary of Bayle ; for thoi^h it is 
a vast tipea^re of aatient and modem learningf, 
I think there never was a work composed with 
so litfle either <^ judgment or of taste* The 
tex^ is a mere Old Bailey vecoid; indeed it is 
searcdiy ^' the Ufe, character^ and bebavioor." 
AU that is valuable is contained in the notes, 
aud these are olt&k ill selected, and not less fie« 
^[uently tedious and trifling. M oreri's, in point 
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% moisl useliily ami oq the wkob a jodbmaf 
work.. 

Our IsLBgmgo abounds, wkb esGcsIkni hi^ 
gmflky. The best I ever rad is Johii80»*s 
L^ of Sairage. He wvoie it con amote^ if 70« 
<:aii excuse HM^ yolgar batbarisia. The fol- 
lowing seatenoe i mi^t ha^e ctlod as^ a veiy 
fine example of olimaK. Afior rshiinp tint 
Sayage mhis distmu ^ walked about the stieete 
till hie waa w^eary, and lay dowa m summer 
wfoa a bulk, or in the winter with* hit assoeiates 
m, pe^erty, amoflg tbe ashes of' a glass-house,*' 
he resiime&-** 

^< On abttlk, in a edlai^ oi hi a glkMUhhousei 
was to be found the authos of the Waod^neTi 
the man of exajied senliment, extensive ? iews, 
and curious obeervation; the m^n whose le* 
marks oa Kfe mighft have assisted! the states- 
man, whose ideas of vistue might hare en* 
lightlied the moraSli^t ; whose eloqaenee might 
have influenoed senates, aad whose delicacy 
mi^t have polished courts.'^ 
' From a deictency of materials i epuchide it 
happened that some of ]>r» J<;J^r60r*9 lives of 
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the poefS' are Utile more than mere criticcdL 
sketches ; yet in. this point of view they axe 
excellent^ and even ^here the deficiency of ma*- 
terials is.most apparent, he contrives to intro- 
duce some moral observation, or* some short 
dissertation as valuable as interesting.. As I 
wish* rather to make you acquainted with the 
beauties of authors, than to e^chibit a display o£ 
my own critical skill, I cannot help transcribing 
a charmipg passage from the life of Smith. 

^^ Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presentediit^ 
my mind, let me indulge myself in the remem- 
brance. I , knew him _very early ; he was ob© 
of the first friends that literature procured me, 

and I hope that at least my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. 

,^^ He was of an advanced age, and I was onlj^ 
yet a boy ; yet. he never received my notions 
with contempt. He was a whig, witii all the 
virulence and malevolence of his party; yet 
difierence of opinion did not keep us apart. I 
honoured him,.and he;, endured me* 

^^ He had mingled with the gay world witl^ 
out exemption from its vices or its follieS) but 
h^d ni^yer neglected the cultivation . of his 
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mind ; his belief of revelatton was nnthaken ; 
lis learning preserved his principles ; he grew 
first regular, and then pioos* 

^^ His studies had been so various, that I am 
notable to name a man of equal knowledge. 
His acquaintance with books was great ; and 
what he did not immediately know he would at 
least tell where to find. Such was his ampli* 
tude of learning, and sucif his copiousness of 
communicaticm, Aat it may be doubted whether 
a day now passes in which I have notsome ad« 
vantage fiom his friendship. 

^^ At this maa^s table I lenjoyed many cheer* 
fuland instructive hours, with companions such 
as are not often to be found ; with one who has 
lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; 
with Dr. James^, whose skill in physic will be 
long remembered ; and with David Garrick, 
whom^I hoped Mohave gratified with this cha« 
racter of our common friend : but what^are the 
hopes of man? I am disappointed by that 
stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations, and impoverished the public stock 
of harmless pleasure. " . 
. While I am treating of biography, I olnnot 
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« 

pass .oter timt noble Hioiiiiimii to nalioiMil 
fame, theBk^grapMa BiitkanicaB^; a woik whidh 
I at one time flatteied m jself wUh the hope a£ 
brii^uig to perfectioir; befaie eld age had an- 
simng my faculties, and palsied my band. I 
am dia^ypointesd— 
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Optima quique dies miseids mortalibus aevi 
Prima fugit, subeunt morbi, histlsque senectas.'' 



Though debased by a "km^ and sometiines 
even yn%ar style ; though Ae enor of Bayle 
has been imitated in tftrowing too mneb of the 
matter into notes, yet the Biogmpbla is an inl 
valuable work. It is a Thesaunis of EmglUih 
literatare and science ; and is ineompambfe for 
one excellence, that of pivsentiog an abstaract 
of alinost every valuable work that had erver 
appeared in this country pievious to its pabli* 
cation. The labour of Dr. Campbell, and the 
original compilers, in making these abstracts, 
astonishes me, and they will be the means of 
rescuing many valuable publicaticms from obIi« 
tion. 

We have long wanted a good general Bio* 
graphical Dictionary ; that deficiency is how- 
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erer now ia a great measure inpplied bj the 
new edition of that which was originallj pub- 
lished in 1761 ; and the public will soon be 
accommodated wHh an unexceptionable work 
oi this nature, under the superintendanoe of 
our amlsbie and learned ttiend E¥. JUla. 
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LETTER XXIir. 

i « 

Voyages and Tra^ods.'r-^Anson.'^Himhesworth^ 
— Addison. — Burnet. — Lady M. TV* Mon^ 
tague^ —Johnson. — Fictitious Narrative.-'^ 
The Xenophons. -^Cervantes. — Le Sage.^-^ 
Fielding. — SmoUett. — Sterne. — D*Arblois. 
—Radcliffe.— Swift.— De Foe. — Mrs. Ha*^ 

milton. — Epistolary Writing. — Cicero . 

Pliny. — Seneca. — Balzac. — Voiture. — 
PopCf 8fc* — Dialogue. — Plato. — Cicero.-* — 
Lindan.'^Horne Tooke. 

HT DEAR JOHN) 

Voyages and travels are another species of ^ 
narrative which I must not pass over, since it 
differs in one essential from those "which have 
been already mentioned . It requires consider- 
able powers of description to render it pleasiog'y 
and great accuracy of observation to make it 
useful* The style of these works should be suited 
tOv the subject, but in general care should hb 
td^ to avoid too much ornament, and espe^^ 
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ciaU^ the a&ctalion of it* DesoripftnUs tht 
rock on wUch most narrators of trnvels tuffiBr 
shipwreck, especially. when they Jittempt to be 
picturesque. They should remember that no 
lai^nage can convey a correct idea of a land* 
scape; and the most laboured etbtt of this 
kind will be; so diflbent from the.rality, thai 
no spectatcn^'. could possibly reoogvixe it by 
what he had read*. Dtecriptions od^this kind 
ought tharefore<to be short and .striking ; the 
writer selecting only a few*ot the prominent 
features belongmg.taa |dhce or situation, whioh 
-wUl at xmce.boless tiresome, and less/ likely to 
mblead than a long detail. In the delineation 
of manners and customs, .language ut most 
powerful; for there^ are. certain well defflled^ 
and well known, phrases,, which can expiess 
any thing:^/ this nature, but words cannot de* 
scribe I mere objects, of sight; even a portrait 
can scarcely be dmwn in words,- so. as to ex- 
press a real likeness. A.traveUer wiU* be te- 
dious if he describes .everything be sees ; se- 
lection is as much hisr duty as. that of the his- 
torian. AU the errors to which:! have alluded 
will be found in most of those ephemeral pro- 
ductions which almost daily choak the press^ 
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and aamaj the pnblic/u Ader th^ tide of ^ VamtB 
to the lakei/' ^^ Raahks to natleriiig plaoes^^* 
«^ Scenery in Wales/' &c. fte. WJmt obh be 
moie uninteresting tftan travels in tbi^ country^ 
along ^rnpike roads^ betMneen qnicksei boAg^Sj 
among sqiiarc or tnangul^ paddocka or ficida, 
and where there can be notUng new ov extn^* 
oidiaaiy im nataral produce^ arcfaiteetttie^ fir 
tmtmean and euatoms^ to> awafaen oiriontj^ ot 
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to- incveaie our stock of knowledge 2 Such tmsh 
IB onlj calcnkiled to sail silently^ down the 
stDcaiD ot oblivbn, witb their fit eompaiiionB, 
the iisHftl fiutnitttveof our eircnlsAng Ubmriesv 
A tia<veIleiV'(vho raeaiis to infefest ov instruct 
Iba public, should be properly acobmplished 
for the tasfc^ and should at leart possess « good 
geneEal knowledge of mosii of Uie popidar aria 
and soienoesy partioulavly nataral Ustory, phi* 
losophy, cbemi3tryy and painting i ke shoukl 
also possess an enlarged aod liberal mind* 
• There are many excellant nanatives of voy* 
ages and travels extant, both- in^ French and 
English, but my limita will allow me only to 
notice a few of the latter* The populanty of 
Anson's voyage has established its character, 
aaid thai popularity (whoerer i^s the writer. 



wheiiieff Bobim Hie engineer, or tbe chaplatn, 
(irhose name H bears) is sol vadeflerved. it k 
eksr mmA siafle, and the itorjr well told, witii« 
out epiMide or twpeiiuo m^ dUieriplioo. Dr. 
Hawkesworth's voyages are more laboured, and 
■KMv bigUj o mam c H ted, but seem to want 
sonewbat of tint spiirit which a writer who de* 
icrilm nteneu in wbieb he had been penonally 
ecBvorsant would have infused into then. The 
ftinple tale* of the ilhittvious CMk I leKsli 
better. 

Aiamng our principal tmrellers, his lepul*- 
tioa obliges mo to notice Sfr. Addison, but it 
is (^traovdhiary thsA he, wbd exceHed ni al« 
most ens^other department of literttture, sbcttM 
hare finied in tbis* The rapid, yet dnU nar« 
lative, i» btrdty enlivened by bis beaatiifii} 
daasica} quotations* I bare seen it somewbeie 
insinuated, that these were transcribed from 
an lialmn antfaev ^ but this I cannot believe ; 
fbcibw meniwefe mosecoiiveniMit in the class* 
ics^ or had more taste* to reiisii their bcautiesi 
than Mr. Addison* 

Bishop Bomet, though possessed t)f little 
original genius^ is mora enteic&jiiiog as a tra* 
vdiler than even the great writer whom I baye 
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last 'mentioned. One eedvahtage be had, itfr 
adopting the epistolary style^ iwhich al^rays^ 
imparts an air of ease and sprigfatliiless, and 
breaks the hea vjihMniforinity of a continiied nar^ 
]fative. 

The letters of liaJy Mary WortWy Monte* 
gue, during her husband'is Embassy to th() PorCe, 
were evidently not lyritten Air piil^lici^ioB, jnet 
they have been long esteemed the happiest 
specimen extant of lively and entertaining nar- 
rative.. Indeed itbas-by some been asserted 
that the composition was so exceilent'and cor- 
rect that they could not have been writteft by a 
lady ; this absurd calumny has, however, been 
amply refuted by ^the groat talentft disfdayed, 
pcirticmtarly in prose oompositfonyby the truly 
eminent female^wxiters of the present day ; and 
whoever has read the pnroduetions of a More^ a 
Bafbanld, a Williams, and alfomilton^^wRI 
not think it impossible' that Lady Mary 's letters 
sliould have been the production of a woman. 
The suspicion : probably arose from a surrep* 
titious edition of them having been printed 
some yeai^ ago by a notorious character of the 
B^me of Gleland, whose name was sufficient to 
bring suspicion on whatever he produced. The 



s. 
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nisfake is, liowerer, no^ 'Completdjr odrrectod 
hytike pmblicalion of bar wkale comspoDdcnoe 
and poems, in five yoluioes, under ike sanctioii 
of Jier grandson, the present Marquis of .Bute. . 
Bnt the most elegfuit production tint* has 
evifflr adorned this walk of literature, is Dn 
Johnson^s Jonmej.to the Western Islands. It 
is more rich in sentiment than in description ; 
and .where the country. supplies nothing to ar« 
Kstlhe attention (tf his readers, his fertile mind 
more than supplies the deficiency. I cannot 
resist the temptation of transcribing one pas* 
sage, which displays the author's address in 
introducing his own reflexions, and hb exqui- 
site manner of imparling them. The passage 
relates to his first landing at Icolmbkili, the 
aatient seat< of religion and learning. ^^ ^We 
were now treading that illustrious i^nd, which 
was once the luminary .of the Caledonian re- 
gions, whrace savage clans and roving barbae 
rians derived the benefits of knowledge, and 
ihe blessings of religion • To abstract the mind 
ftom all local emotion^ would be impossible, if 
it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it 
were possible. Whatever withdraws us from 
the. power of our senses, whatever makes Iha 
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pasty th« distant^ or Aie ftttnfe pfedomitiate 
oyer ihe present, advances us in the dignity <^ 
Uiinking beings. Far from me, and from my 
friends, be such frigid philosophy as maj coit- 
duct us indifferent and unmoved over nny 
ground Tffaich has been dignified by wisdom^ 
bravery or virtue. That num is Uttle to be 
envied, whose patriotism wonld not gain fbrc^ 
upon the plain of Marathon^ or whdse piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins^ of 
Jma r 

It would however be unieasonable to expect 
that every book of travels should be as h^hly 
• finished as if it came from the accomplished 
pen of I^. Johnson ; that would be to lay an 
embargo upon much useful information. The 
simple, but admired narrative of Col. Stedman,^ 
never faik to interest and amuse. 

There is one species of narrative which re* 
mains to be noticed. It might be classed as a 
kind of biography, but it is properly a work of 
imagination, I mean fictitious narrative. Re- 
specting what is a mere exertion of fancy, 
scarcely any rules can be established, and in 
this respect even Aristotfe's poetics have done 
mare harm than good, particularly in the rules 



which he pceleadk to prescribe ibr dnunaiic 
poetry. So much must depend on the author's 
peculiar genios, the times in iirbich be liyesy 
the sabjeet he undertdces, and many other cir- 
cuoistaBces, that the only process I can pro* 
perlj adopt is to exhibit a short riew of t|ie 
principal miters in this classj* 

Fictitious narrative would be of very remote 
dale if we were to admit in our renew those 
which clasBi under the description of poetry. 
It would then include all the antient ballads, 
and. even epic poetry itself. But in the present 
letttf I must confine myself to what is strictly 
prose. 

I am disposed myself to place the Cyropeedia 
of Xenophon in the class of fabulous narrationsi 
though some have contended for it as a true 
history. It appears to me as a narrative in« 
tended to support a theory, like the Emilius of 
Rousseau, of which it undoubtedly serves as 
the model The Ephcsian Xenopho i is the 
nesi who furnishes us with a specimen of this 



* Since writing the above, however, I have seen some • 
excellent rules for novel writers in the second volume of 
Mr. Cumberland's Memoirs, p. 259. 
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kind of writing ; for his Ephesian or Loves of 
Airocomus and Anthia is unquestionably a ro- 
mance. The Etliiopics of Heliodorus, or Loyes 
ef Theagenes and Chariclea, is another prodtro' 
tton of the same description. The author J^ 
supposed to have been bishop of Tricca; ia 
Thessaly, in the reign of Theododus* I know 
of nothing of the kind amongst; the Romaiis, 
unless- we consider as such' the obscene and 
nonsensical rhapsody of Petronius Arbiter* 

WUiat were tlie> Milesian and Ionian lales il * 
is impossible tosay, as we teiye no 'remains of 
them extant ; but in the East this kind of com-'' 
position was composed probably very early (fi9 
I^believe many pieces in the Sanscrit will tes- 
tify >^* and among the Arabians certainly with 
great success, as instanced in the charming vo- 
lumes of Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

In all these Eastern productions there i» a 
mixture of the mythology of the times; and 
the romances of the middle ages are marked by 
the same character, and might probably de- 
rive their origin from the Saracens,, who a few 
years before had overrun a great part of Eu- 
rope, and were masters of all the science and 
literature then extant in the world. The com« 
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mon subject of these performances is a long 
GontiBiKd contest between a knight and a ma* 
gician. The latter entangles the former in bif 
spdk, but the knight, thsough the assistance of 
his. tutelar J saittt, and Ms mistress, is always 
ultimately victorious, i ilo not pretend to be 
conversant in .this antiquated branch of reading. 
You will^nd the names of the most celebrated 
romances in Don Quixote, and, to say the 
truth, I could furnish you with nothing more. 

To that incomparable performance let us 
Aerefore .pass, for it 'gave a new direction to 
thisi fashion of writings and was the first ex* 
ample of t|ie humorous or satirical romance^ 
Though intended chiefly as a burlesque on this 
species of writing, yet it contains many fine 
specimens of genius, independant of the original 
plan. There is in it some poetpy not of the 
meanest description ; andthe «tories of Doro« 
thea, Cardenio,.&c., afford perhaps the mo* 
dels of those affiscting stories which have been 
produced by moder4i writers. I have read this 
iddightfttl work more than once in the original. 
I must observe that no work loses so much by 
translation ; it is impossible to transfuse the 
euriosa fdicitas of the author, or the peculiar 
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nor to Joseph Andrews. Yet the characters 
of S^fuire Western, Partridge, Thwackuixi- sucid 
Square, are admii^ble' efforts of inventive ge- 
niiis. His Amelia seems a hasty performance, 
and is inferior to the oth^r two, though the 
character of Justice Thrasher may class ^ith 
any that has been drawn by the hand* of- ibis 
exquisite master. 

JSraoUett, though not equal to Fielding*, is 
yet possessed of a most excellent vein of hu^ 
mour. His characters are in general not qait^ 
BO natui^l as those of Fielding ; but we must 
except his sea personages, who are iiiiriv.idled. 
Perhaps he is not quite equal to his great ori- 
ginal, at least as fitr as respects Tom Jones, in 
the skill and addtess of conducting a plotVand 
winding it up in a dramatic manner; yet his 
novels neverfail of exciting the most lively in- 
terest in his reader. Roderic^Randem is very 
superior to his Peregrine Pickle, independently 
of the gross deficiency in moral, which is a cen- 
sure *-that justly attaches to the latter wcHrk* 
Indeed Tom Jones is in- some me^sulre Cul- 
pable in this respect ; for actual Vice is treated 
too much as venial levity, and exhibited, in- tcMi 
amiable mds^h^ring a light nettobe injuriou« 
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to jmng readen. Humphrey Glioker, though 
it has little of plot or story, keeps attention 
alive l^' the constant display of odd characters 
weH carictftQted, and by an luiintenrapted flow 
of gennme hamonr. No man can read these 
performances without regretting that the time 
and ge&ins of "Smollett, instead of pmsumg a 
track for which he was so admirably adapted 
by nature, should have been wasted on the 
compiMion of a dull, and in all respects very 
indifferent Iristory. 

The popularity of Sterne is so far passed away^ 
that it seems like insulting the ashes of the dead 
to criticize him with severity. Under the class 
of fictitious narratiye it seems as if we could 
only consider his Trifrtram Shandy ; for in what 
view to regard the Sentimental Journey, wh^ 
ther as truth or fiction, is difficult to deter ooine ; 
nor does it^nuch signify with respect to so con- 
temptible a performance. I heard it once re- 
marked of this work, '^ That the author seemed 
to have acted folly purposely for the sake of 
recording "it." The first pages of his Tristram 
Shandy are u manifest theft from the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus. Indeed it has been 
proved that all his best passages are plagi- 

VOL. II. . fi 
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arisms, of which however he made not the best 
use, I allow him all his merits when I say he 
had some turn for humour, some taste for the 
pathetic. But I am conrinced that the efdie- 
meial reputation of Tristram Shandy wa3 much 
incieased by the obscene allusions, and not a 
little by what Dr. Blair not unhappily terms 
" typographical figures." 

On the modern productions in this walk of 
literature I atn not, for many reasons, disposed 
to enlarge. I cannot however omit paying a 
just tribute to the merit of two female writers 
of the present day. Miss Burney, now Ma- 
dame D'Arblay,. is not without a portion of 
those talents which distinguished SmoUet and 
Fielding, particularly the art of deUneatJng 
character, with a better style ; and the luge- 
nuity of Mrs. Radcliffe cannot be too much ad- 
mired, particularly in the happy solutions; 
which bhe affords of those tremendous scenes of 
horror with which she so successfully agitates 
the feelings of her readers. The Caecilia of thp 
former, and the Mysteries of Udolpho of the 
latter, are, in my opinion, their, best per- 
formances. ^ 

It would be trifling in takfs notice of (he 
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shoals of novds which are annually thiown out 
upon the public ; they are the mretched pro- 
dactions of brain-sick females just escaped from 
boarding-schools, or of miserable garretteers, 
who want genius and learning to gain a liveli* 
hood in any other department of literature. 

Of the serious productions termed noyels) 
the Rasselas of Dr. Johnson deservedly holds 
the first place; and among the shorter taks^ 
those in the Spectotor. Guardian, Rambler, and 
Adventurer, are excellent. Perhaps one of the 
best told stories in our language is that of Fi- 
delia in the Adventurer, by my late estimable 
friend Mrs. Cli^pone. 

I cannot dismiss this sul:|]ect without remark* 
ing on the excellence of one fictitious narmtive^ 
with which I know you to be well acquainted! 
I mean Robinson Crusoe. Admitting that the 
author might have received a hint from the ad- 
ventures of Alexander Selkirk, the merit of tha 
work is entirely independant to the outline of 
the stony. It consists in the excitement whiob 
is afibrded to industry, and the curious .exer- 
cise of invention, exemplified in the various ex- 
pedi^s of the hero for the supply of his neces- 
sitiefrin the forlorn situation to which he is r€- 

b9 
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daced. In this view the w6rk is of inesti* 
mable value to the yoniig^ and not less so per- 
haps in the moral and Ireligioiis reflexions which 
are occasionally interspersed. The delineation 
of the feelings oiTthe unhappy exile, at certain 
periods, is the work of a master, and ft is the 
' more forcible because perfectly natural. 

Shall I mention under this head that extraor- 
dinary performance, ** Gullivar*8 Travek ?'* It 
was evidently begun as a,jeu d^ esprit in ridicule 
of Dampier's Voyages, and the rage for read- 
ing the n>o^t exaggerated accounts of foreig*!! 
countries, which at (hat time prevailed. The 
author, however, at last extended it to a poli- 
tical satire, and even to a satire on human na- 
ture itself. The two first voyages to Lilliput and 
Brobdignag, undoubtedly display the fkncy 
of the author to the highest advantage. There 
is something there in which the imagination of 
the reader can accompany that of the author. 
When he transforms men into houses, and 
horses into men, the fiction is too violent, and 
no picture can be formed in the mind to realize 
the description. Without this, every effort of 
imagination must fail in the effect ; and I be- 
lieve most writers turn with disgust from this 
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part of the adyentanef of GaUiver. Therojage 
to Laputay and the flying island, contains sooM 
excellent ironical animadyersions on the acifince 
of his time, and I believe would eyen excite a 
smile in a inaihematician. Yet moie I appre- 
hend might have been made qf the snbject in 
the hands of Swift^if he had possessed a more 
profiMind acquaintance with the sutyects he ri- 
dicules, or been less in a hurry. What would 
Swift baye done with th^ modem self«created 
philosopher ? Bat the t^ has been executed 
iHth^fcarcely less spirit, and i^ a mpre^ engaging 
style, Igr my excellcfnt friend Miss Hamilton, 
in her *^ Modem Philosophers." 

It; ia evident that the epistolaTy style may be 
adaptf^l to almo^ any of the departments of 
Uterotore^ In that may be taught all that is 
imp(Hrtant in science and usefu| in life. A 
charming specimen we have of didactic epistles 
in the Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his Son ; 
and of the narrative and descriptive in those 
already mentioned, of liady Mary WorUey 
Montague. Its force in historical composition 
is happily exemj^fied by the History of Engr 
land in a series of letters, originally attributed 
io Lord Lyttleton, bijit really written by a man 
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of superior genius, Dr. Goldsmith ; and in bio- 
graphy, in a work undeservedly neglected. 
Lord Orrery's Letters on Swift. 

Ejpistolaiy writing, however, in the common, 
and therefore the just acceptation of the word, 
is confined to those compositions which serve 
to transact the common business of life, or to 
promote its most pleasing intercourses. In this 
point of view letter- writing is the most neces- 
sary, at the same time it is happily the most 
easy,^ of all literary accomplishments. All that 
is necessary is some perspicuity in arrangement, 
and a style unblemished by glaring faults. 

I have in general found one caution only ne- 
cessary to young persons of a tolerable educa- 
tion, in order to enable them to write a good 
letter, and that is not to attempt to be fine ; but 
to let. the current of their thoughts flow na«» 
turally as they would in conversation, to en- 
deavour to -practise Swift's maxim of^ using 
" proper words in their proper places." Per- 
sons endued with much genius and fancy may 
play with metaphors and similies; but (bey 
muist be managed with infinite address, not to 
destroy the simplicity, and even to .obscure the 
spirit of a familiar epistle. I cannot in this 
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place omit to mention a most excellent rale c/t 
Mr. Shenstone's, from which I have often pro* 
fitted ; if jou wish to answer a letter with spi« 
rity answar it as soon as possible after you have 
receiyed it. 

When I speak of letters of business, I would 
not be understood to recommend the usual 
forms of mercantile correspondence. They are 
too technical, too full of expletives^ and not al- 
ways clear. _^The best rule for a business letter 
is, to express the object in as few words as pes- 
sible, in plain but not vulgar phraseology ; and 
this I am convinced any well-bred man, who 
has clear ideas of his subject, may easily do^ 
only using the phraseology which commonly 
occurs in genteel society. 

A letter of business is long or short according 
as the subject may require. On an occasion 
somewhat out of the course of common a&irs^ 
there^cannot be a finer specimen than the Epistle 
of Paul to Philemon, where there is not one re- 
dundant word, nor a sentence ill placed. But, 
without a prejudice from religion or education, 
St. Paul was the grteatest master I have read, 
in all the excellencies of composition. 

As it was very early necessary to men occa- 
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sionally io commnniGate their thoaghts to eiich 
other vhen separated by distance, examples of 
epistolary writing occur very early ; there are 
several instances even in the Scriptures. . The- 
best collections of letters left us by the antieiit9 
are those of Cicero, Seneca and Pliny, all of 
them evidently written with a view immediate 
or remote to publication. The letters of Cicero 
are chiefly valuable as fiur as they are explanap 
tory of events which occurred at a most import* 
ant period of the history of Rome. They are 
the productions of an accomplished orator^, 
who, however, firom having been long in the 
habits of composition, probably wrote them 
with little previous study. But this must be 
admitted, that* they are at least as highly po» 
lished as any other of his writings. Perhaps a 
man, who has a character at stake, ought not 
to be more slovenly in his letters than in ai|j 
composition intended for the public. 

Pliny is, I cpnfess, a more interesting writet 
than Cicero, though he chiefly treatir of do* 
mestic scenes, or matters of taste and literature. 
More is to be learned from him of the private 
life and manners of the Romans than from aiiy 
other writer. The letters of Pliny are, how- 
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eyer, more labooved than those eyen of Cicero ; 
and I am ineiined to think, that epistolary oor* 
lespondence was at that period of infinitely 
more consequence than at present. As the art 
of printing was then unknown, it was one of 
the modes which men of talents adopted for 
conveying their sentiments to posterity ; and 
as the learned and the great all corresponded 
with each other, letters upon interesting sub* 
jects were certain to be preserved l>y others, if 
not by the authors themselves. Thus Seneca*s 
epistles are to be regarded as a collection of 
essays or treatises on moral and philosophical 
subjects. They are however less read than they 
deserve. They contain a morality so pure and 
so sublime, that I am inclined to credit the 
opinion that the author was at heart a Christian. 
Besides this, you will find in them many excel- 
lent practical precepts for the regulation of the 
studies as well as the conduct of young persons. 
It is very remarkable that Seneca, who was the 
richest subject of his time, is in these letters con- 
tinually declaiming in favour of poverty. 

Among the French, Balzac and Yoiture were 
long regarded as models of epistolarj^ writing ; 
but the former is pompous and ij;iflated ; and 

s5 
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in the latter there i^ such a continual affecta* 
tion of wit and quaintness, that [haye seldom 
read any thing that appeared to inetnore dis- 
gusting. Madame Seyignj has also been much 
extolled ; but I must differ from those who find 
much pleasure in drudging through the long 
series of her letters. I once attempted the 
task, but I found them so exquisitely trifling ; 
so little of any thing to interest the understand* 
ing or to attract attention ; such an accumulation 
of empty chit-hat and idle gossip, that I con- 
ceived the perusal of them to be an absolute 
waste of time. Our Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague is a writer of a superior cast. There 
is thought, and wit and genius in all her letters, 
whether she relates her travels, or treats of any 
subject of taste and literature. 

Mr. Pope seems to have formed his epistolary 
style upon the model of Voiture. It is there- 
fore no wonder that it should in some measure 
partake of the faults of that writer. Indeed 
all the brilliancy of Mr. Pope's style, (and no 
man ever possessed more powers of language 
than he did) cannot compensate for the studied 
sentences, and constant affectation of wit, which 
disfigure the correspondence of Mr, Pope. In 
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feet his letters afe bj far the most inferior of 
all his productions. The letters of Dean SwiA, 
!ffishop Akteiimryy Lord Bolingbroke, and Lord 
Peterborough, published in the same collection, 
are more natural, and consequently better. 

A foolish passion lately prevailed for inspect- 
ing the private correspondence ofey&rj person 
who had attained dther rank or fame. Now 
the private correspondence of any man, upon 
ordinary subjects, can aiSbrd but little interest. 
I confess I vras disappointed even in the letters 
of Mr. Gibbon, and perhaps I should be equal- 
ly so with those of |i(r. Burke, or Dr. Johnson. 
A few very fine letteirs of the latter, it is true, 
are preserved, such as that to Lord Chester- 
field, the Earl of Bute, &c. But these are 
written upon important occasions. The truth 
is, to make a composition perfect there must 
be subject, and the petty incidents of private, 
life are not subjects that can be expected to en- 
gage much of public attention. It is different 
when the facts described are of general import- 
ance. Miss Williams's 'Letters on the French 
Revolution deservedly were much noticed^ and 
will be long read, not merely because they are 
well written9.but because the transaction's they 
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detail ivere of the utmost c(»sequeiice in an 
historical point of view. 

Dialogue is another /or^i of writing. I use 
this expression, because it may be adapted to 
any subject^ or ahnost any style. It is, how* 
ever, a very clumsy mode of conveying either 
sentiments or facts. The dialogues of Plato 
may perhaps be excused, if we consider them 
(as perhaps we ought) transcripts of the delight- 
ful conversations of his incomparable master. 
The science of that period was almost entirely 
metaphysical. In the present state of thirigs, 
when a world of facts is displayed to our view, 
it is therefore not extraordinary that they should 
be in general uninteresting. As a proof, the 
best translation of Plato would not at pres^it 
have a sale. 

Many of Cicero's philosophical and critical 
works are also in dialogue, but I thinh th^ 
would appear to at least equal advantage in a 
different form. A modern author of great wit 
ami fancy, as well as learning, has also pub* 
. lished his critical researches, under the title of 
£«i« Vb^nltf, in dialogue ; but the wit and viva- 
city of the writer enliven the subject, and re« 
concile us ^tirely to the manner and form. . 
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It 18 npon ladidons subjects, however ]u and 
where there is some disphy of character, that 
the dialogue form has been most happUj em« 
ployed. It becomes in this instance a kind of 
little drama. Lucian will be read with admi* 
ration and pleasure, as long as there is a relish 
for wit and fiuicy in the wvnrld. His 9ftdiu%m Ctm 
(or sale of the philosophers), is the best of his 
dialogues. Lucian has been successftdly imi- 
tated by Fenelon, and Lord Lyttleton. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Description and Origin of Poetry •"^Mttre.-^-^ 
Rhyme. — English Metres. 

MY DEAR JOHN, 

Having endeaTOured io present you witli"li 
critical view of the various forms of prosaic 
composition, I shall proceed ivithout farther 
preparation to the enchanting regions of poetry ; 
a fairy land with which, however, you cdn 
only become properly acquainted by visiting* 
it in person. 

Dr. Blair observes, with some justice, that it 
is not easy to define '^ what is poetry ;*' and 
yet we may add there is no person of tolerable 
taste, and common attainments, who will mistake - 
poetry for prose, or prose for poetry. It would 
be perhaps to speak more correctly to sajr, it is 
not easy to define the limits between poetry 
and prose ; for as I have shewn that all good 
prosej and oratorical prose particularly,* falls 
naturally into a kind of metre, or musical ca- 
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dence; so^ on the other hand, if we admit 
metre sis an essential adjunct in the definition of 
poetrj, there is a kind of low and colloquial 
-poetry y which is almost prose, and is even little 
distinguished from it eyen by the metre ; such 
is the iambic verse of our own, and eren of the 
Greek tragedies. There are many long speeches 
in Shakspeare, which a mere auditor could not 
possibly distinguish from prosaic composition. 
A specimen occurs this instant to my memory. 
It is Hotspur's reply to the king's ambassador, 
Sir Walter Blunt— 

" The king is kind, and well we know, the king 
" Knows at wJiat time to promise, when to pay — 
" My father, and my uncle, and myself, 
" Did give him that same royalty he wears : 
** And, when he was not six-and -twenty strong. 
Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home, — 
" My father gave him welcome to the shore : 
" And, — when he heard him swear, and vow to God^ 
" He came but to be duke of Lancaster, 
*' To sue his livery, and beg his peace; 
" With tears of innocency, and terms- of zeal, — 
" My father, in kind heart and pity, raov'd^ 
. '' Swore him assistance, and performed it too. 
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" Now, when the lords and barons of the realm 
. " Perceiv'd Northuiuberland did lean to him, 
«* They more and less came in with cap and knee ; 
" Met him in boroughs, cities, villages ; 
** Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 
" Laid gifts before him, proffer'd him their oaths^ 
'* Gave him their heirs, as pages foUow'd him, 
« £ven at the heete, in golden multitiyies.'' 

Perhaps, however, we shall be best enabled 
to define, or at least to understand the nature 
of poetry, by rev€9rting a little to its origin . 
Poetry has certdinly originated in that instinc- 
tive love of harmony and music, which is im- 
planted in the whole human race. It is ina- 
possible to look back to any period of society 
for the first musical effasions. We find them 
among the savages of the lowest ojder, and we 
find them always there accompanied with 
words ;/ for it is a depraved state of the public 
taste, when they attend to sound alone. This 
is the act of luxury and' that sickliness of taste 
which peprerts the very design of an art ; and 
that of music was undoubtedly to give force 
and interest to sentiment and language. 

Bishop Lowth has, with great labour, and 
not with less taste and discernment, traced the 
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Hd>rew "poeiry to a very early period of go* 
ctety ;* to the exclamation of Lamech, (he 
sixth from Adam, ui the fourth chapter of Ge- 
nesis^ and also to the prophetic execiation of 
Noah upon Ham. The inspired benedictiooi 
of the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob, he proves to 
have been altogether of the same description ; 
^ and| when we' proceed a li tie furiher in the 
history of the Hebrew nation, we find the songs 
of Miriam and of Moses, who, it may be ob« 
served, was the reputed author of many of the 
Fisalms now extant, and that of Deborah and 
Barak, 8cc. All these we know were adapted 
to musical notes, and ih&e is undoubted evi- 
dence that a great part of the religious service 
of the Hebrews was performed by both vocal 
and instrumental music. 

If we look into the history of other nations, 
we shall find all their early compositions to have 
been poetical^ and actually s^ (as we should 
call it in motjern^language, perhaps composed) 
to music. Greece for successive ages was pos* 
sessed of no records but the poetic. The laws 
themselves were metrical, as Aristotle proves by 

* See Lectures of the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
Lect iv. Sec, 
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the very name nomai (laws) by which some oF 
the early popular songs were distinguished. In 
short, the Germans, the Spaniards, and even 
the Swedes, had both their antient^ records and 
their antient laws in verse. A gentleman, who 
had seen more of savage life than any man I ever 
knew, assured me that all the savage nations 
had their songs adapted to a rude music ; and 
that the common subjects of these songs were 
teve and war. 

Hence I think we have very clearly the ori- 
gin not only of poetry, but even of numbers or 
metre. Music was early found to be the most 
fascinating vehicle for sentiment. The poetry 
was composed to the music, and not the music 
io the words, as in modem times. Hence the 
absolute necessity of metre or rhyme^ or some- 
thing which should correspond with the mu- 
sical cadence ; hence the invention of alt the- 
different antient metres ; "and hence we may 
lay it down as a maxim that metre of some kind 
is essential to poetry. 

The origin of poetry will explain to us the 
nature of the style which is appropriated to it, 
and indeed all its peculiar qualities. It was 
before men had learned to reason, that they ap- 
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plied themselves to poetry. There was there- 
fore nothing for them to address bat the senses 
and the passions. Music itself might almost 
be termed a sensual aijoyment ; when with rnu* 
sic therefore was combined all the information 
that men were capable of receiving in that stage 
of society, the heroic actions, or miraculous 
achievements of their ancestors, the entertain- 
ment must have been delightful. Still the ex* 
pression must be such as to excite and engage 
the passions. The superstition always attached 
to so early a stage in the history of man, will 
also account for that alliance with the wonder- 
ful, the supernataral, which poetry has always 
claimed : and hence the origin of ^poetical ma- 
chinery • The very poverty of language at this 
early period, aided by the vividness of an ima- 
gination that had none of the pdlished haunts 
of men to dwell in, and nothing but the soli- 
tude of woods and groves in which to rove, 
would naturally lead to a language and expres- 
sion highly figurative and metaphorical. 

Hence you have all the ingredients and cha- 
racteristics of poetry ; and hence it may be de- 
fined ^^ a metrical compontio^i chiefly address- 
ed to the passions, occasionally enriched by 
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machinerjy ox at least by the introdactioa of 
the supernatural, and expressed in highly fi jpu-^ 
rative language." 

This definition, however, though the best that 
I am able to offer in ^ general way, is still very 
imperfect, for it does not embrace what is al* 
most the spirit and ei^noe pf poetry. Since it 
,is so difficult therefore to form a definition, let 
us seek for an etymology ? A poem is the pro- 
duction of the imaginatioQ or fanpy : hence it 
was originally termed poema (a creation) and 
the writers were called paiet^ (makers). Not 
that every thing con^ned iq a poem was^ aup« 
posed to be a new invention, for that could not 
be true, and particularly of desoriptive poems ; 
but the composiUon as a whole might be re? 
garded more strictly as a|Di effort of the invenr 
tion than the detail of fiicts or arguments, tl|an 
the records of history, or the reasonings of t|ie 
logician. 

I have defined a poem to be a metrical com* 
position ; but I am not going to send you back 
to your grammar, to descant on the quantities 
of syllables,. to give rales to know a dactyl, a 
spondee, an iambic, &c. These you have 
already learned in your prospdy. But there if 
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one distinction bet^reen the antient and modem 
languages, which it becomes necessarf to point 
ont. Harmony is an essential part of poetry ; 
but the harmony of antient and modem rerse 
depends tipon very diftrent principles. The 
antioit languages were dislingaished by what is 
called quantity ; the same combinations of let- 
ters always formed either long or short syl- 
lables ; and by a certain arrangement of these 
the most perfect harmony conld be prodnced. 
Modern languages, oh the contrary, are de« 
fective with respect to the^quantity of sylhUes, 
the same syllable being sometimes long' and 
sometimes short. Some critics indeed have de- 
nied that we have any quantity at all, and say 
we have only accent, that is, a certain stress 
laid npon a particular syllable, as attribute, 
conjecture, complain, &c. In this however I 
do not coincide : for a perusal of our best prose 
writers will convince any one with a ^Odd ear 
that we have quantity, and that on the taste- 
ful and musical admixture of Iditg and short 
syllables much of the harmonfy of those writers 
depends ; as I endeavoured to prove in a former 
letter. Whatever may be said of our iambics 
too, it must be allowed that we, as well as the 
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French, hare a dactyl measure, and Dr. Watts, 
as I recollect, has composed in it some short 
pieces iivithout rhyme* Yet I must confess 
that, in the bulk of our poetry, and in our he- 
.rpic verse in particular, more attention is giTeiv 
to accent than to quantity. 

From these defects in our numbers, and to 
lifford us that regular return of the same sound, 
-which seems to constitute the music of. verse, 
modern poets havet^ed in the aid of rhyme ; 
.mithout which, whether it arises from habit or 
from principle, very little modern poetry can 
please, or satisfy the ear. 

Our English verse then is regulated rather by 
the number of syllables tha^n of feet, for you 
, will find in what, we call our iambic verse, very 
little attention is paid to the quantity of the syl- 
lables, avd even some degree of negligence in 
this respect seems often to add to its beauty 
and variety ; and it depends for its harmony 
.on the rhyme, and on the pause^ whieh divides 
the line into two hemistichs or half verses, and 
seems to give the reader time to breathe, as 

" Awake my St. John— leave all meaner thipgs 
" To low ambition--4Uid the pride of kings ; 
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*' Let Qs — since life can little more supply, 
'' Than just to look about us — ^and to die, 
"Expatiate free— o'er all this scene of man, 
'* A mighty maze — ^yet not without a plan." 

Here the pause is fiudy varied, and the har* 
mony complete, whereas in verse, where it fidk 
too frequently in the same place, there is always 
a monotony, and consequently a lameness. It 
is only a good ear which, with proper prac- 
tice, can regulate this essential adjunct to good 
poetry. 

Rhyme is not, however, an essential ingre* 
dient in English poetry, as the tragedies of 
Shakspea're, and the epic poems of Milton may 
satisfy you. It is then called blank verse ^ as 
wanting the rhyme. Whether blank verse or 
rhyme is ijo be preferred is still a matter in dis* 
pute among the critics. In tragedy ^t is cer- 
tainly more natural, as approaching nearer to 
prose; but the few successful adventurers in 
blank vc^se in the other walks of poetry seems 
to form a presumptive argument against it. 
Milton himself appears to be supported rath^ 
by the grandeur and sublimity of his thoughts 
and language, than by the harmony of his num* 
beis* 
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Our heroic poetry, 'Whether in rlijrme or 
blank verse^ consists of ten syllables ; and m 
rhyme^ of couplets, or two lines rhyming to each 
other. Sometimes, however, a triplet is intro- 
dtti5ed, or an Alexandrine, or line of twelve 
ar^Uables. You have an instance of both in 
these Unes— 
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Waller was sinooth-*but Dryden taught to j^in 
The varying verse — the full resounding line, 
" The long majestic march — and energy divine/' 

The most frequent measure next to this in 
English poetry is that of eight syllables. This 
is often appropriated to ludicrous poetry, such 
as Hudibras, and most of Swift's humorous 
pieces, and the humour is often heightened by 
double rhymes. Take for example the fir&t 
lines of Hudibrafrr— 

*' When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
" And men fell out they knew not why ; 

When hard words, jealousies and feais. 

Set folks together by the ears. 

And made them fight like mad or drunk. 

For Dame Religion as for punk, 
" Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
*' Thoi^h not a man of them knew wherefore. 
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«'^When Goipel tnnnpderyfomHiaifeil 
'^ By Ipng-eai'd root to battle founded; 
" And pulpit, drum ,ecdefiastic, 
'' Was beat with fiit» instead of » slick ; 
<' Then did Sir Knight abandon dwellings 
** And out he rode a cobnellmg," 

It is sometimes howeyer used on meie serious 
occasions^ and seems 'well adapted to tender 
expression. 

Hoth the ten and eight sjUable yerses are 
generally considered as iambics; but some 
short poems have onlj seven syRables^ and 
these may be regarded as trochaic, with a long 
syllable or double rhyme at the dose-— 

'* Fill the bowl— with rosy wine, 
*' Round our temples — ^roses twine, 
" Crown'd witii roses — ^we contemn 
Gyge's — wealthy diadem." Cowlev. 
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Many poems, and especially songs, in our 
language, are written in the dactyl or anapestic 
measure, some consisting of eleven or twelve 
syllables, and some of less. Of this measure we 
have a good specimen in Dr. Byrom's pretty 
pastoral, inserted in one of the volumes of the 
Spectator — 

vol- ir. , F 
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" My time, O ye Muses, was happily spenl, 

'' When Phcebe was with me wherever I went/' Sec. 

What I have said upon this subject will suf- 
fice to give you a general idea of metre, at least 
as far as respects our own poetry. I shall 
next call your attention to a higher subject, the 
thoughts and language of poetry. Though this 
letter is not so long as some that have preceded 
it, yet I think it will make a better division of 
the subject to conclude it here, than to enter 
upon a new and extended subject. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Thoughts and Language of Pottrj/^ 

MT DEAR JOHN, 

I OBSERVED that my definition of a poem as 
^* a metrical composition," &c. was, like tnost 
definitions, imperfect, for a poem was likewise 
to be considered as a high and vigorous effort 
of the imagination. In considering what is re- 
quisite to form a poet, both as to choice of sufi* 
ject, thought and language, I cannot do better 
than take for my text the.well-known lines of 
Horace — 

^' Ingeoium cui sit^ cui mens divinior atqUe oi 
^ Magna soniturum, des nommis hujus bonorem.^ 

HoR. Sat. it. 

'' Creative genius and the power di/me 
** That warms and melts th' enthusiastic toul ; 
*' A pomp and prodigality of phrase : 
*' These form the poet.'* 

Therie can be little doubt but the poet mea^lMK. 
by ingemum that strong power of mind w hich, 
as drcumstaiices require, can form a if l}^, plot, 

174160 
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or story, an4 ornament it with characters and 
circumstances ; can create an imagindiy land, 
and people it With imaginary beings ; describe 
what he never saw, or add fancied embellish- 
ments to what he had seen. 

The first an4 liighest exercise of invention 
is in the choice and arrangement of the subject, 
and especially when that subject happens to be 
altogether fictitious. Yet judgment must her^ 
come in aid of fancy, and both must; be united 
io form a perfect poet. There may be fancy 
without judgment ; and in that c^ men write 
pretty things, nay sometimes $ire brilliant ; but 
they never accomplish what is truly gredt. It 
is impossible to be poetical without the subject 
admits of it ; unless that is in itself interesting, 
airthe pomp and ornaments of poetry and lan- 
guage will be lavished on it in vain. It wou)d 
be making a statue of snow, and bestowing on 
it the art and genius^nd labour of a Phidias. 
If on the contrary the subject is well conceived, 
appropriate beauties will seem naturally to arise 
out of it, and the execution will be easy in pro- 
portion. /: 

The man who attempted to tu;:n the whole. 
9ible into vene did not consider tbatlbe.wftole 
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of the BOde is not poetidd. Milton, od the 
GQDtimijry seems to have ehosen the only scrip* 
tural subject tiiat aflforded scope for imafina^ 
tion. The fidl of onr first parents was poetical 
in itself and from an obscure passage in the 
Epistle of St« Jnde, the Tigoious fancy of Mil- 
ton has f(nrmed the sublime episode of a war in 
heaven. 

Trifling subjedsy even in description, afford 
but littje interest. A eowdip, a rose, or a snow- 

« 

drop are beautiful objects ; but the man who 
should write a long poem on any. of them would 
seem to be trifling with his reader. I question, 
from this defect, wbetiher << the Loves^ of the 
Fbmte" will live, though pr riched with all the 
beauties of language^ and with many new and 
brilliant thoughts. It was happily ridiculed 
in a burlesque poem, entijtled ^' the Loves of 
4ie Triangks." I rejoice in the << Task" that 
produced such an effort ftom Mr. Cowper*s ge* 
nius.; without its having been imposed he per- 
hapa woul^ not have written ; but as it is, it 
must be rather considered as a, farrago or col- 
lection of fine sentiments and episodes, than as 
a regular p4)em. Those subjects which excite 
most general interest will afford most pleasure^ 
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xnachinerjr, or al least bj the introductioii of 
the supernatural, aud expressed in highly figpu*^ 
rative language." 

This definition, bomreyer, though the best that 
I am able to offer in ^ general waj, is still very 
imperfect, for it does not embr^(:e what is al* 
most the spirit and esii^nce of poetrj. Since it 
,is so difficult therefore to form a definition^ let 
us seek for an etymologj ? A poem is the pror 
duction of the imaginatiom c^ fanpy : hence it 
was originally termed poema (a creation) and 
the writers were called potftoi (makers). Not 
that every thing coa(ained iq a poem was^ §up« 
posed to be a new invention, for that could not 
be true, and particularly of desaripUve poems i 
but the composition as a whole might be rer 
garded more strictly as an effort of the invea- 
tion than the detailed facts or argumenls, than 
the records of history, or the reasonings of t^e 
logician. 

I have defined a poem to be a metrical com. 
position I but I am not going to send you back 
to your grammar, to descant on the quantities 
of syllables, to give rales to know a, dactyl, a 
spondee, an iambic^ &c. These you have 
already learned in your prospdy* But ther» is 
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one distinctioii between the antient and modem 
kn^ages, Tfhich it becomes necessarj to point 
out. Harmony is an essential part of poetry ; 
bnt the harmony of antient and modem rerse 
depends upon very diflferent principles. The 
antient languages were distinguished by what is 
called quantity ; the same combinations of let- 
ters always formed either long or short syU 
lables ; and by a certain arrangement of these 
the most perfect harmony could be produced. 
Modern languages, oil the contrary, are de- 
fective with respect to the^quantity of syllaMes, 
the same syllable being sometimes long' and 
sometimes short. Some critics indeed have de- 
nied that we have any quantity at all, and say 
we have only accent, that is, a certain stress 
laid upon a particular syllable, as attribute, 
conjecture, complain, &c. In this however I 
do not coincide : for a peirusal of our best prose 
writers will convince any one with a good ear 
that we have quantity, and that on the taste- 
ful and musical admixture of loilg and short 
syllables much of the harmony of those writers 
depends ; as I endeavoured to prove in a former 
letter. Whatever may be said of our iambics 
too, it mnst be allowed that we, as well as the 
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French, hare a dactyl measure, and Dr. Watts, 
as I recollect, has composed in it some short 
pieces without rhyme. Yet I must confess 
that,. in the bulk of our poetry, and in our he- 
. rpic verse in particular, more attention is given, 
to accent than to quantity. 

From these defects in our numbers, and io 
afford us that regular return of the same sound, 
'which seems to constitute the music of. veise, 
modern poets have trailed in the aid of rhyme ; 
without -which, whether it arises from habit or 
from principle, very little modern poetry can 
please, or satisfy the ear. 

Our English verse then is regulated rather by 
the number of syllables tha^n of feet, for you 
. will find in what we call our iambic verse, very 
little attention is paid to the quantity of the syl- 
lables, and even some degree of negligence in 
this respect seems often to add to its beauty 
and variety ; and it depends for its harmony 
,on the rhyme, and on the pause^ whieh divides 
the line into two hemistichs or half verses, and 
seems to give the reader time to breathe, as 

" Awake my St John-— leave all meaner thipgs 
" To low ambition-**and the pride of kings ; 
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*' Let ns-*4iDce life cao littk more supply. 
Than just to look about us — ^and to die. 
Expatiate free— o'er all this scene of nuui, 
A mighty maze — ^yet not without a plan." 
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Here the pause is fiudy varied, and the har* 
mony complete, whereas m rene, where it fidb 
too frequently in the same place, there is always 
a monotony, and consequently a tameness. It 
is only a good ear which, with proper prac- 
tice, can regulate this essential adjunct to good 
poetry. 

Rhyme is not, however, an essential ingre* 
dient in English poetry, as the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, and the epic poems of Milton may 
satisfy you. It is then called blank verse, as 
wanting the rhyme. Whether blank verse or 
rhyme is to be preferred is still a matter in dis* 
pute among the critics. In tragedy ^t is cer- 
tainly more natural, as approaching nearer to 
prose; but the few successful adventurers in 
blank verse in the other walks of poetry seems 
to form a presumptive argument against it. 
Milton himself appears to be supported rather 
by the grandeur and sublimity of his thoughts 
and language, than by the harmony of hiis num* 
bers. 
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Oar heroic poetiy, 'Whetha* in rhyme or 
blank verse, consists of ten syllables ; and m 
rhyme, of couplets, or two lines rhyming to each 
other. Sometimes, however, a triplet is iniro- 
dntied, or an Alexandrine, or line of twelve 
sf^Bables. You have an instance of both in 
these Unes— 

" Waller was smooth — but Dryden taught to join 
" The varying verse — ^the full resounding line, 
" The long majestic march — and energy divine.'* 

The most frequent measure next to this in 
English poetry is that of eight syllables. This 
is often appropriated to ludicrous poetry, such 
as Hudibras, and most of Swift's, humorous 
pieces, and the humour is oflen heightened by 
double rhymes. Take for example the first 
lines of Hudibras-r- 

" When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
" And men fell out they knew not why ; 
** When hard words, jealousies and fosm. 
Set folks together by the ears. 
And made them fight like mad or drunk. 
For Dame Religion as for punk, 
*' Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
*' Though not a nan of them knew wherefore. 
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When Goipel trumpeter, tiimMnMfed 
By Ipng-eai'd loat to batUe louiidcd ; 
And pulpity dnim.ecdetiasticy 

" Was beat with fiit, instead of a ilick ; 

" Then did Sir Knight abandon dwellings 

** And put he rode a colooelliog/' 

It is 8ometime» howeyer used on meie serious 
occasions^ and seems 'well adapted to tender 
expression* 

rioth the ten and eight syllable veirses afre 
generaUj considered as' iambics; but some 
short poems have only seven syllables, and 
these may be regarded as trochaic, with a long 
syllable or double rhyme at the close — 

'* Fill the bowl — ^with rosy wine, 

" Round our temples — ^roses t¥aoe9 

" Crown'd with roses — we contemn 

** Gyge's — wealthy diadem.'' Cowley. 

Many poems, and especially songs, in our 
language, are written in the dactyl or anapestic 
measure, some consisting of eleven or twelve 
syllables, and some of less. Of this measure we 
have a good specimen in Dr. Byrom's pretty 
pastoral, inserted in one of the volumes of the 
Spectator — 

VOE. II. . Tf 
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" My ime, O ye Muses, was happily wpevtt, 

*' When Phcebe was with me wherevtf I went/' &c. 

What I have said upon this subject will suf- 
fice to give you a general idea of metre, at least 
as far as respects our own poetry. I shall 
next call your attention to a higher subject, the 
thoughts and language of poetry. Though this 
letter is not so long as some that have preceded 
it, yet I think it will make a better division of 
the' subject to conclude it here, than to enter 
upon a new and extended subject. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Thoughts and Language of Po^rjf 

MT DEAll JOHN, 

I OBSERVED that my definition of a poem as 
^^ a metrical composition," &c. was, like tnost 
definitions, imperfect, for a poem was likewise 
to be considered as a high and vigorous efibrt 
of the imagination. In considering what is re- 
quisite to form a poet, both as to choice of sub* 
ject, thought and language, I cannot do better 
than take for my text the .well-known lines of 
Horace — 

*' iDgenium cui sit^ cui mens div'mior atque ot 
^ Majgna soniturum^ des nominis hujus bonorem.^ 

HoR. Sat. if. 

*' Creative genius and the power di/ine 
" That warms and melts th* enthusiastic soul ; 
** A poimp and prodigality of phrase : 
** These ibnn the poet.*' 

There can be little doubt but the poet mea:iM^ 
by ingemum (hat striMog power of mind which, 
as circumstances require, can form a ^l>le, plot, 
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the very name nomai (laws) by which some of 
the early popular songs were distinguished . In 
short, the Germans, the Spaniards, and even 
the Swedes, had both their antient^ records and 
their antient laws in verse. A gentleman, who 
had seen more of savage life than any man I ever 
knew, assured me that all the savage nations 
had their songs adapted to a rude music ; and 
that the common subjects of these songs vrere 
tove and war. 

Hence I think we have very clearly the ori- 
gin not only of poetry, but even of numbers or 
metre. Music was early found to be the most 
fascinating vehicle for sentiment. The poetry 
was composed to the music, and not the music 
Jto the words, as in modem times. Hence the 
absolute necessity of metre or rhyme^ or some- 
thing which should correspond with the mu- 
sical cadence ; hence the invention of alt the- 
different antient metres ; "and hence we may 
lay it down as a maxim that metre of some kind 
is essential to poetry. 

The origin of poetry will explain to us the 
nature of the style which is appropriated to it, 
and indeed all its peculiar qualities. Itwa^ 
before men had learned to reason, that they ap- 
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pUed themselves to poetry. There was there- 
fore nothing for them to address but the senses 
and the' passions. Music itself might almost 
be termed a sensual enjoyment ; vhen with mu- 
sic therefore was combined all the information 
that men were capable of receiving in that stage 
of society, the heroic actions, or miraculous 
achievements of their ancestors, the entertain- 
ment must have been delightful. Still the ex- 
pression must be such as to excite and engage 
the passions. The superstition always attached 
to so early a stage in the history of man, will 
also account for that alliance with the wonder- 
ful, the supernatural, which poetry has always 
olaimed : and hence the origin of- poetical ma- 
chinery. The very poverty of language at this 
early period, aided by the vividness of an ima- 
gination that had none of the polished haunts 
of men to dwell in, and nothing but the soli- 
tude of woods and groves in which to rove, 
would naturally lead to a language and expres- 
sion highly figurative and metaphorical. 

Hence you have all the ingredients and cha- 
Tacteristics of poetry ; and hence it may be de- 
fined ^^ a metrical composition chi^y address- 
ed to the passions, occasionally enriched by 
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xnachinerj, or at least by the introdaction of 
the supernatural, and expressed in highly figf u*^ 
rative language." 

This definition, however, though the best that 
I am able to offer in 9t general way, is still very 
imperfect, for it does not eoibx^ce what is al* 
most the spirit and e^noe of poetry • Since it 
,is so difficult therefore to form a definition, let 
us seek for an etymology ? A pgem is the pro- 
duction of the imagination or fanpy i hence it 
was originally termed poema (a creation) and 
the writers were called paieUii (makers). Not 
that every thing coi^fained iq a poem was^ §up« 
posed to be a new invention, for that could not 
be true, and particularly of descriptive poenis ; 
but the composition as a whole might be rer 
garded more strictly as afi effort of the invenr 
tion than the detail of facts or argumenls, tban 
the records of history, or the reasonings of t]ie 
logician* 

I have defined a poem to be a metrical com* 
position ; but I am not going to send you back 
to your grammar, to descant on the quantities 
of syllables, to give rales to know a dactyl, a 
spondee, an iambic, &c. These you have 
already learned in your prosify. But there Im 
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one distinction between the antient and modem 
languages, which it becomes necessaTj to point 
oat. Harmony is an essential part of poetiy ; 
but the harmony of antient and modem rerse 
depends upon very diftient principles. The 
antient langaages were distingaisbed by what is 
called quantity ; the same combinations of let- 
ters always formed either long or short syl- 
lables ; and by a certain arrangement of these 
the most perfect harmony conM be prodaced. 
Modern langnages, oh the contrary, are de« 
kcUve with respect to the^quantity of syllaMes, 
the same syllable being sometimes long and 
sometimes short. Some critics indeed have de- 
nied that we have any quantity at all, and say 
we have only accent, that is, a certain stress 
laid npon a particular syllable, as attribute, 
conjecture, complain, &c. In this however I 
do not coincide : for a perusal of our best prose 
writers will convince any one with a ^Md ear 
that we have quantity, and that on the taste- 
ful and musical admixture of loilg and short 
syllables much of the harmony of those writers 
depends ; as I endeavoured to prove in a former 
letter. Whatever may be said of our iambics 
too, it must be allowed that we, as well as the 
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French, have a dactyl measure, and Dr. Watts, 
as I recollect, has composed in it some short 
pieces ivithout rhyme* Yet I must confess 
that,. in the bulk of our poetry, and in our he- 
.rqic verse in particular, more attention is gtyeiv 
io accent than to quantity. 

From these defects in our numbers, and \o 
.fifford us that regular return of the same sound, 
-which seems to constitute the music of. verse, 
modern poets havet^ed in the aid of rhyme ; 
nithout which, n^hether it arises from habit or 
from principle, very little modern poetry can 
please, or satisfy the ear. 

Our English verse then is regulated rather by 
the number of syllables than of feet, for you 
, will find in what_we call our iambic verse, very 
little attention is paid to the quantity of the syl- 
lables, aiid even some degree of negligence in 
this respect seems often to add to ^ts beauty 
and variety ; and it depends for its harmony 
.on the rhyme, and on the j^aii^e, whieh divides 
the line into two hemistichs or half verses, and 
seems to give the reader time to breathe, as 

" Awake my St. John— leave all meaner thipgs 
" To low ambUion— and the pride of kings ; 
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*' Let us — since life can littk more supply, 
" Than just to look about us — and to die» 
Expatiate free— o'er all this scene of man, 
A mighty maze — ^yet not without a plan.** 



ft 



Here the pause is fiudlj varied, and the har* 
mony complete, whereas in yene, where it fidb 
too frequently in the same place, there is always 
a monotony, and consequently a tameness. It 
is only a good ear which, with proper prac- 
tice, can regulate this essential adjunct to good 
poetry. 

Rhyme is not, however, an essential ingre* 
dient in English poetry, as the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, and the epic poems of Milton may 
satisfy you. It is then called bla/ik verse y as 
wanting the rhyme. Whether blank verse or 
rhyme is to be preferred is still a matter in dis* 
pute among the critics. In tragedy ^t is cer* 
tainly more natural, as approaching nearer to 
prose; but the few successful adventurers in 
blank verse in the other walks of poetry seems 
to form a presumptive argument against it. 
Milton himself appears to be supported rather 
by the grandeur and sublimity of his thoughts 
and language, than by the harmony of hiis num* 
bers. 
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Our heroic poetiy, "Whether in rhyme or 
blank verse, consists of ten syllables ; and ul 
rhyme, of couplets, or two lines rhyming to each 
other. Sometimes, however, a triplet is intro- 
duded, or an Alexandrine, or line of twelve 
^(^ilables. You have an instance of both in 
these liBes— 

" Waller was smooth — but Dryden taught to join 
*' The varying verse — ^the full resoundiug line, 
" The long majestic march — and energy divine." 

The most frequent measure next to this in 
English poetry is that of eight syllables. This 
is often appropriated to ludicrous poetry, such 
as Hudibra^, and most of Swift's humorous 
pieces, and the humour is often heightened by 
double rhymes. Take for example the first 
lines of Hudibras-r- 

" When civil dudgeon first grew high, 
*' And men fell out they knew not why ; 

Wheft bard words, jealousies and fean. 

Set folks together by the ears. 

And made them jfight like mad or drunk, ,, 

For Dame Religion as for punk, 
*' Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 
*' Though not a nan of them knew wherefore. 
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'^When Goipd tnimpefcery tmouaifed 
By IpngHear'd coot to battfe louiMlcd; 
And pulpit, dnim^ecdetiasticy 
Was faeit with fiit, iwtead of a ilick ; 
Then did Sir Knight abandon dyreiliag^ 

** And out he lode a coloneUing," 

It is sometimes howeyer used on mere serious 

occasions^ and seems well adapted to tender 

.. » - 

expression. 

lioth the ten and eight sjUable verses atre 
generatty considered as iambics; but some 
short poems have only seven syllables, and 
these may be regarded as trochaic, with a long 
syllable or double rhyme at the dose — 

** Fill the bowl— with rosy wine, 

" Round our temple*— roses twine, 

" Crown'd witii roses — ^we contemn 

** Gygc's — wealthy diadem.'' Cowley, 

r 

Many poems, and especially songs, in our 
language, are written in the dactyl or anapestic 
measure, some consisting of eleven or twelve 
syllables, and some of less. Of this measure we 
have a good specimen in Dr. Byrom's pretty 
pastoral, inserted in one of the volumes of the 
Spectator — 

VOL. II. . F 
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** My tune^ O ye Muses^ was happily qpenft, 

*' When Phcebe was with me wherever I went,** &c. 

What I have said upon this subject will suf- 
fice to give you a general idea of metre, at least 
as far as respects our own poetry. I shall 
next call your attention to a higher subject, the 
thoughts and language of poetry. Though this 
letter is not so long as some that have preceded 
it, yet I think it will make a better division of 
the' subject to conclude it here, than to enter 
upon a new and extended subject. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Thoughts and Language of Po^rj/ 

MT DEAB JOHK, 

I OBSERYED that my definition of a poem as 
^^ a metrical composition/' &c. T^as, like tnost 
definitions, imperfect, for a poem was likewise 
to be considered as a high and vigorous efibrt 
of the imagination. In considering what is re- 
quisite to form a poet, both as to choice of sufi* 
ject, thought and language, I cannot do better 
than take for my text the. well-known lines of 
Horace — 

*' Ingenium cui sit^ cui mens divinior atqUe os 
" Magna soniturum> des nomlnis hujus bonorem.^ 

HoR. Sat. if. 

** Creative genius and the power di/me 
^* That warms and melts th* enthusiastic soul ; 
** A poimp and prodigality of phrase s 
" These fonn the poet.'* 

Therie can be little doubt but the poet meall^ 
hf ingemum (hat striHig power of mind which, 
as eircnmstances require, can form r if t}le, plot, 
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adds something to the sense, hy its sobCmity 
or novelty. 
9tb. After all, the distinguishing character 
^ of poetry, as far as regards the style, lies more 
in the rejection than in the adoption of parti- 
cukir phrases or forms of speech. Whatever 
is technical, common, or colloquial, is incon- 
sistent with the ^^ OS magna, soniturum/' 1 
must except the ludicrous, where the phrase* 
ology can scarcely be too common or vulgar, 
^f happily introduced, as the readers of Hudi- 
bras and P(Efter Pindar must continually expe- 
rience. But where dimity is expected, a 
phrase, though not low, or vulgar in itself, yet 
being common^in prose writing or conversation, 
will commonly degrade. Two instancesfrom 
a good writer will serve to convince you — ' 

*' A tribe wbo singuiar religion lovd, 

''' And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove/' 

Howe's Lucan. 

.«« It kMk'4 as fortune did in odds delight, 
" And bad in cruel sport ordain'd the fight" 

Ibid. 

I must add another example where the word 
is, not exceptionable in itself, for it is. a word 
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Aat Bait be uied ; bat it u here introduced ia 
t ownnntin colloquial way— 






He ofiptcs iroiii ns nisster SyHn wcn^ 
And would the dke example fat cxod.' 



I 

Rew<*t LvCAK. 

Mark with wbat different eflbet Cbe mot 
little, and reaHy mean word, is introduced by 
i the taste of Pope, even at the end of a line— 

^' If such there be, .who lov'd so loog^ so ^»elf, 
** Let Vim our sad» our tender story telL 
*' The wellosung woes will sooth my pensire ghost; 
** He best can psdnt them who diall feel them most.* 

Eloisa. 

I cannot cenolnde fiiit branch of my snbjeei 
better thaot with a quotation from Dr. John^ 
slNi^s. Life of Dryden^ which says almost ereiy 
thing that can be said upon it. 

^^ Theie was, before th6 tim^ of Diyden, no 
poetical diction, no systeni of woids at once i e« 
fined from the grossness of domestic use, and 
free from the harshness of terms appropriated 
to particular arts. Words too familiar pr too 
lemote, defeat the purpose of a poet. Front 
those sounds which we hear on small or coarse 
^occasiQns, we do not easily v^coiye strong im- 
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pressions or delightful images; and words to 
which we are nearly strangers, whenever they 
occur, draw that attention to themselves which 
they should convey to things. 

*^ These happy combinations of words, which 
distinguish poetry from prose^ had been rarely 
attempted ; we had few elegancies or flowers of 
speech ; the roses had not yet been plucked 
from the bramble, or different colours joined to 
enliven one another." — Johnson's Dryden. 

I do not conceive that much advantage can 
arise from an endeavour to class or to describe 
the different styles appropriate to each pecu- 
liar kind of poetry. Almost every subject, and 
every good author, will have a peculiar style ; 
and no man of any taste would compose a pas* 
toral in the style of Paradise Lost, or an heroic 
poem in that of Horace's epistles, or Swift's 
verses to Stella. Critics, however, have agreed 
to distinguish the gradations of poetical lan- 
guage into the sublime, the middle, and the 
plain or simple styles. I^ilton and Gray may 
be cited as examples of the first. Mr. Pope's 
Rape of the Lock, and his satires, fortheEloisa 
is of a sublimer character, may be referred to 
the second. The plain or simple style is almost 
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wholl J confined to songs and pastorals ; but 
we have in English, though the Greeks and 
Romans had not, a low and familiar style, 
whicb is applicable to subjects of humour and 
burlesque, whore cant phrases, proverbs and ex- 
pressions peculiar to certain trades are intro* 
duced ; such is the poem of Hudibras, many of 
Swift's satirical pieces, the burletta of Midas, 
and many similar dramatic productions. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

The Epigram md EpUaph.-^The Scmet.-^ 
Pasioral Poetry. -^Theocritm.'^^firgjU.^^ 

MT BEAR JOHlTi 

Ih treating of the different forms of poetical 
productions, I might bare adopted a general 
division, similar to that in which I arranged 
compositions in prose. They might in general 
be classed under the didactic, and the narra* 
tive and descriptive ; and I might shew that 
each of these requires a distinct style, as well as 
a different arrangement froih the other. But 
as the diflRsrent kinds of poetry have been, al« 
most from the first cultivation of the art, dis« 
tinguished by peculiar names, I shall be more 
generally understood if I adopt no new arranger 
ment, and describe them under those charac- 
ters by which they have been known for ages. 

The antient critics enumerated seven distinct 
classes or kinds of poetry : the e^gram> the 
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^Hcgy^ the buoalic or pttst<HraI, the Ijrie, the 
tiric, Uie dramatic, and the epic. It is 
derfttl that though they had the works of Ho* 
liod before them, and afterwards the iacom* 
pacaUe Georgics, and Art at Poetry of Horace^ 
ikej should have omitted so iro|)ortapt a cbss as 
the didactiG. Of poetry professedly descriptift 
the mitiei^ had indeed almost none ; nor tffl 
the time of Phaedrus, scarcely any tales or ftbles 
in v€96e» The modem epitaph may abo be 
considered as a new species of poetry , wnlew it 
may be regarded as a kind of short elS^y ; far ^ 
it cannot properly class with tho epigmm, ei- 
ther according: t0.tbe antiqqttQf modQlv accep- 
tation. The sonnet is abo an entire modern 
invention, unless it is regarded as a short ode. 

I must therefore adopt a new classification, 
and as it has been nsonl to b^in with the lighter 
9»d more tricing kinds ^ P<^^bry, i shall treat 
*of them in the following order: ItL Theepi^ 
gram; 3d. the epitaph; Sd. the sonnet; 4ib. 
pastoral; Sth.- didactic poetry; 6th. satiite; 
7th. descriptive; Sth. elegy; 9th. lyric poetry; 
10th. tbe djrama; and hM^tly, epic or heroic 
poetiy. 
I. The word' EPion Aii metms an inscriptioni 
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from the' Greek preposition w, upon; and 
tyiv»/Mb a writing; having been generally en- 
graven or written on pillars, porches, or the pe- 
destals or bases of statues. The modem sense 
is somewhat diflferent. It now means a short 
and witty poem, the point or humour of which 
is expressed in the latter liaes. Yet even in 
the Greek epigrams (properly so called) or in- 
scriptions, there was a terseness and point ap- 
proaching to the modern idea. Such was the 
famous inscription on the statue of Venus by 
Praxifeks— 

Tp/ut^v •lii VUtftt §iAi mu A^MtmSf mm Aimts, 

•». 

'' Thrice by three mortals was I naked seen> 
" But where unrob'd with this vile artist been?^ 

Mr. Prior has very happily extended this 
thought in the following pretty little poem, 
which has the true spirit of the epigmm^-* • 

'* When Chloe's picture was to Venus shewn ; 

Surpriz'd the goddess took it for her own. 
*' And what said she does this bold painter mean? 
'' When was Tbathing thus, and naked seen ? 

Pleas'd Cupid heard, and check'd his mother's pride ; 

And who's blind now> mamma } the urchin cried. 
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lis Ciiloe's eye, and cheek, and lip and breast. 
Friend Howard's genius fancied all the resf 



By the way, while I am speaking of inscrip- 
tions, I most mention a very good couplet, 
written I belieye by Mr. Pope, and engraven 
on the collar of a dog belonging to the late 
Princess Dowager of Wales — 

'* I am her Highness' dog at Kew — 

" Pray tell me^ Sir, whose dog are you ?*' 

Another extempore epigram by the same 
hand will give a good idea of this kind of poem. 
It was written on glass with the diamond pencil 
of the late Lord Chesterfield — 

" Accept a miracle, instead of wit ; 

'' See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ." 

Martial is the author among the antienta 
whose poems approach the nearest to the mo- 
dam idea of epigram. Those of Catullus I do 
not account such, though they go by that 
name. Several of Martial's have wif, though 
many of them appear to be merely short com- 
plimentary poems, such as are many of Wal- 
ler, Cowley, Prior, and our other English 
poetce minoresy modem and antient* 



The following will'serv^ to give you an idea 
of the lyit of Martial^— 

/ " Petit Gemellus nuptias Maronillae, 

*' Et cupit, & instat, & precatur, & donat. 
" Adeone pulchra est? Immo faedius nil est, 
*' Quid ergo in ilia patitur & placet? Tussit.** 

" Curmudgeon the rich widow courts, 
" Nor lovely she, nor made for sports ; 
" *Tis to Curmudgeon charm enough, 
** That she has got a church yard cough.*' 

** Ad ccenam nuper Varus me fort^ vocavit, 

" Oniatus div«s parvula coefna fuit 

'* Auro, non dapibus, oneratur mensa ministri 

** Apponunt oculis plurima, pauca gu!ae. 

" Tunc ego non oculos, sed ventrera pascere venl : 

<* Aut appOiie dapesy Vare, vd aufer- opes." 

^ With lace bed^asen'd comes the man, 

** And I must dine with Lady Anne. 

'V A silver service loads the board, 

«< Of eatables a slender board. 

•' Your pride and not your victuals spare ^ 

^* I came to dine, and not to stare." 

♦♦^Cum sitis similes, paresqiw vit«, 
^' Uxor pessitna, pessimus marilus, 
" Miror^ uou l»cne conveuire wobi^* , 



«» AKkft in Icnper wd in lifip, 
«* A druokcii bu<lMiid|fOttiih wife, 
«« She a acoid, a buU^ ho-* 
^ The deiril'ft in't they doo't agrtc.'' 

^ Callidfit ispoitttt nup^ auhi caupe ^vemu^ 
** Cmn peterem mixtuBi, vendadU ille menim.'* 



^ A landlord of Bath put upon me m queer hum, 

^ I ask'd him for fnoch^ but the dog gave me mef^" 



rum.* 



** Noa amo te, Sabidi, non possum dicere quarf ,< 
^ Hoc taatum possum dicere, non anjo te.'' 

«' I do not like thee Dr. Fell, 
'* The reason why I cannot tell ; 
« But I don't like thee Dr. Fell/' 

^ Quern recitas meus est, Fidentine, libelius ; 
'** Sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus." 

'' The verses, friend, which thou hast read ane mine; : 
^* But as thou read'st them» they may pass for thine." 

"Texatus pulchre rides mea, Zojle, JtrUa ; . 
^^ Sunt haec trita quidem, Zoiie, sed mea sunt." 

" You're fine, and ridicule my thread-bare gown; . 
** Thread-bare indeed it is — But 'tis my own.?'' 

I luiTe inserted so many specimens not t>iil j* 
to lAtioteoe yon to an author, /wlu^ Is seldomin 
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read in schools, but to prove what to me is very 
clear, that the modem notion of epigram is 
taken from, these lively and pointed sallies of 
Martial, from whom 1 might have extracted 
many more. You will see from these, and 
what have preceded, that an epigram (in the 
modern sense) is no more than a witticism in 
verse ; and almost any good jest or repartee 
put i^to verse will make an epigram. 

This being the case> since wit is more parti* 
cularly the characteristic of the British islands 
than of any other nation, it is no wonder that 
the English language should abound in excel- 
lent epigrams. A great number will be found 
in all good poetical selections, particularly in 
that by Dr. Knox,, under the name of El^ant 
Extracts. The Earl of Rochester wrote some 
good epigrams. That in which he so happily 
characterized Charles II. is adniirable; but 
Prior is perhaps the best writer of epigrams in 
our language. Some entire poems may be re^ 
garded as altogether epigrammatic. Such are 
many of Swift's, the satires of Dr.. Young; and 
Dr. Goldsmith's Retaliation, is as a series of 
epigrams from the beginning to the end^ as 
well as an ode to Pinchbeck, published some 
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years ago. I shall add one or two from me- 
mory, which I believe are not to be found in 
the collections. 

Soon after the affiiir of Lord Keppel, and the 
victory of Sir George Rodney, the corporation 
of London voted the freedom of the city to the 
former in a box of heart of oak, and to the lat- 
ter in a gold box. The following epigram ap^ 
peared in the newspapers — 



it 
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Each admiFai's defective pac^, 
Satyric cits you^ve told ; 
" The cautious Lee-shore wanted hearty 
" The gallant Rodney gold." 

The receipt tax, which was at first very ob- 
noxious, was introduced in the time of the fa- 
mous coalition ministry (that of Lord North 
vand Mr. Fox)) tod the following epigram was 
on that occasion handed about — 

" JPrefnier, says Fox, let's have a tax 

"That shall not fall on. me— 
'' Right, says Lard. North, we'll tax receipts, 

" For these vou never see." 

I add one from a deservedly popular collec- 
tion of poems, published by a friend of minc^ 
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under the quamt «od homAy title of Salma- 
gundi* 

Written after hearing a dull Krtmm horn a 
dignitary of ihe diarchy on the words ^< iratch 
and pray." 

** By our fiastor perplext, 

" How shall we determine ? 
" « Watdi and pray' says the text, 

" * Go to sleep* sayt the termcMi.^ 

Though the epigram fa in general applicable 
to topics of mirth and gaiety, yet even the most 
serious subjects have sometimes been agreeabl j 
presented in this form. The old French epi- 
gram on the fast6 of the Romibb church is 
striking. It is thus Ei^t^hed, I believe^ bj 
gwift— 

** For wboouithkik with coflaniea«eft8e> 

** A bacoo slice gives God offence^ 

<< Or that a herring has a chann 

" Almighty irengeaoce to disarmt 

*^ Wrapt up in majesty divine, 

^ Does he regard on what we dine ?^ 

But tiiere is something approaching the su* 
Mime in the folfowing of Dr. Doddrige ea the 
W»tt9 t(d his awn aiKa»«^ 
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wliile you IWe, the epicure would f«j. 
And graip the pleasures of the passUig day : 

^ live whHe ymi live, the sacrtd preacher criet» 
And give to God each moment as it tl.es— 
Lord, in my view let tioth united be ! 

** I live in pltasure, while I live to ttiee. 

Ev«n a good pan may constitute the basis of 
an epignun, thoo|;h such ivill not bear Mr. 
Addison's test of trauslatioo. One example 
will suffice. 

ToahadFiddkr. 

** Old Orpheus play'd so well, he mov'd Old Nidt ; 
'' fiut thou mov'st nothing but thy fiddle-stick." 

II, The BPtTAFH i<( nearly aHied to the epi« 
gram^ and has a similar deriTstion, from the 
Greek m & T«^f, meaning literally an inscrip« 
tion on a tomb. Like the epigmm too it wat 
originally Very simple in its strncfurp, consist* 
ing often of only a single line, or even of a few 
words, which served to attract the notice of the 
passeni^r, and to pay him tbt* customary com« 
. pliment of wishing him well ; as if the deceased 
had been alive and meeting him, saluted him 
in the usual manner. Like the epignmii how* 
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ever, the epitaph soon assumed a kind of point- 
ed or witty construction. Perhaps it is natural 
in every one who writes a short poem of any 
kind to endeavour to^'conclude with something 
impressive. 

I do not however think those the best epi-< 
taphs which conclude epigrammatically, and 
still less wittily. Prior's, as well as Gay's, are 
faulty in this respect. The lattei; affects some- 
thing serious it is true — 

** Life's but a jest, and all things shew it — 
" I thought so once, but now I know it." 

But Prior's is too light and trivial for a 
Christian cathedral, where all should be solemn 
and suited to the place ; calculated to remind 
us of our mortality, and inspire us with pious 
sentiments— 

" Monarchs and courtiers, by your leave, 
" Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior ; 

" The son of Adam and of Eve ; 
" Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher." 

1 cannot even pass without blame,, on this^ 
account, Mr. Pope's celebrated: epigram on Sip 
Isaac Newton— » 
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" Naturcy and Nature's laws lay hid in night : 
'< God said, let Newton be, and all was light." 

• This is a mere epigram. Dr. Johnsmi cen- 
smes yerj jiisfly the mixture of two langaages 
on- the tomb of Newton, and criticizes the La* 
tin ; bnt I realljr think the Latin preferable to 
the English. The thoughts in both are bor- 
rowed. 

It is not easy to establish any rules for an 
epitaph, because it must vary according to the 
person and circumstances ; yet a few general 
precepts may be recommended — Ist. The name 
Qf the person intended should be always intro- 
duced, which in verse is not easy, and is- too 
e<Hnmonly omitted ; Sd. Something of the cha- 
racter of- the deceased should be introduced, 
but with as little flattery as possible. Indeed^ 
if the character of the deceased is not given, 
the epitaph is not his, but will serve for any 
body ; 3d. The place in which epitaphs are 
usually inscribed ought never to be forgotten, 
and for this reason cgtrery thing light and trifling 
should be avoided. Where is the excellence 
of that epitaph recorded by the Spectator ? — 

Hei^ lies the body of John Saul, 
Spital-fijelds weaver—and that's all." 
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It b a poor conceit founded on a kind of dis* 
appointment to the reader, wi{hout imparting 
any instruction Mrhatever, and ^Iculated to 
raise a laugh in tiiat place, and on <hat occa-* 
fiion, where risihilitjr must be most imj^per. 

In truth I have Mson few good epitaphs.. 
Those of Mr« Pope are, on the whole, the best ; 
and yet whoever will read the criticisms of Dr. 
Johnson on them, as annexed to some editions 
of the Idler, and to his Life of Pope, wiQ see 
the difficulty which attends this species of conEi« 
position. These criticisms are in general ex* 
tremely judicious ; but I cannot help ronarking 
one error, into which I could scarcely believe 
Dr. Johnson could have fallen. It is on the 
epitaph on Gay, which the critic seems to have 
treated throughout with unusual severity. .This 
is the line — 

** In wit a man, simplicity a child.** 

Dr. Johnson seems to have taken the word' 
zidi in the . common acceptation at presenti 
whereas it is evidently used in the old accepta* 
tion for genius (esprit)— 

** True wit is nature to advantage drest^ 

** "What oft was thoii|^fat^ but ne'er ao well c3ifNre»*4.^ 
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But if it is the ^^ wit of a man" to which the 
eritic objects, he ought to have known that 
^^ a roan*' nsed in this kind of connexion means 
the perfection of human nature— 



•• Where eVry god did seem to set his seal, 
^ To give the wofld assunmce of a man." 

Shakspears. 

In such a country, says a French writer, I 
found statesmen, in another soldiers; but in 
England I found men* 

In our language epitaphs are not necessarily 
in rhyme, though the langu^e is genemlly 
poetical, or very near it, S^roe of the l)est, at 
least the most appropriate, are in this kind of 
po iical prose. 

I'he ful oroe panegyric wi h which epitaphs 
too commonly abound, is happily ridiculed m 
the fallowing, by Mr Po^] 



** To the Memory 

OF 

SiGNIOR FIDO, 

An Italian o\ good Extraction; 

Who came into England, 

Not to bite us» like most of his Countrjrmen, 

But to gam an honest lireiihood. 
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He hunted not after Fame^ 

Yet acquired it ; 

Regardless of the Praise of his Friends, 

But most sensible of their Love. 

Tho* he liv'd amongst the Great, 

He neither learnt nor fiatter'd any Vice. 

He was no Bigot, 

Though he doubted of none of the 39 Articles; 

And, if to follow Nature, 

And to respect the Laws of Society, 

Be Philosophy, 

^ He was a perfect Philosopher ; 

A faithful Friend, 

An agreeable Companion, 

A loving Husband, ' 

Distinguished by a numerous Offspring, 

All which he lived to see take good Courses. 

In his old A^e he retired 

^To the House of a Clergyman in the Country, 

Where he finished his earthly Race, 

And <Ued an Honour and an Example to the whole Species. 

Reader, 

This Stone is guiltless of Flattery, 

For he to whom it is inscribed 

Was not a Man, 

But a 
Grey- Hound." 

IIL The 80NNET is entirelj a modern in<* 
tention ; it is borrowed both in its nature and 
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Ibrm from the Italian : it means^ little song. 
The original fonn ifas fourteen lines, and this 
is still ptieserved in what are esteemed trne son- 
nets ; but many short poems in diffeient forms 
are now called sonnets. Indeed the artificial 
form of the original sonnet is by no means suited 
to the genius of our language. The frequent 
recurrence of the same rhyme fatigues the ear, 
while it comes also in an unexpected and un- 
usual mfmner, so as to disappoint the reader 
who is accustomed to more perfect harmony. 

lY. Pastobal poetry is of very antient date. 
Bishop Lowtb, in his Lectures on Sacred Poetry , 
proves that the pastoral taste was diffused 
among all the poetry of the Hebrews ; and I 
think Michaelis styles it botanical poetry, so 
preyalenl in it are the ideas attached to rural 
life. Pastorals are in different forms : some- 
times in that of a simple ballad, or popular 
song, which is indeed the most natural, easy, 
and pleasant. Those of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were, howeyer, mostly in heroic mea- 
sure, and in dialogue. Theocritus called his 
pastorals Idyllia ; and I think from uZos, a form 
or representation, or as we would say in £ng« 
lisb, a <^ Picture of Rural Life." Virgil adopts 
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the gencnl title Baoolics, for his songs of tbe 
herdsmen, and singly he terms them Eclogues, 
that iS| select poems. 

The pastoral may embnioe any subject of 
rnral life— ^A shepherd lamenting the loss of 
his mistress'; a contest between nml swains ; a 
mocal lesson ; and some writa^ ha^e eyen ele- 
vated the eclogue to the sublimest Subjects, as 
Mr. Pope in his Messiah, which is a happy 
imitation of YirgiPs Pollio. English wit has 
even given us a {specimen of the burlesque Idyl** 
lium, of which we have most pleasant speci« 
mens in Mr. Gay*s pastorals, and in some more 
recent publications* 

Thus embracing so wide a r^inge of subject, 
scarcely any rules or principles can be estab- 
lished for the eclogue. The qualify which 
most critics Irtve agreed in recorni mending is 
simplicity. Theoerilus adopted the Doric dia- 
lect, which being the rustic dialect of Gieece, 
is regarded as a recommendation of his Idyl- 
liums. 1 am apprehensive, however, that if an 
English writer of pastorak was to reduce his 
language to the level of husbandmen or rubtics^ 
he must entirely depart from the poetic diaiectj 
and consequently all the charm would be lost. 
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It nmst indeed be oaaSoueA that modern pm* 
teiak composed on the mntieat plui ue ex« 
ocedingly aninleieiting ; mml they can only be 
nipporlod by fine nnd UnAy deecriptiony of 
mther dbooid be cooMdemd as the Tehide of 
it 

Theomtus Hved it n poriod whm menkind 
had scaredy eoKiged from die pastoral state 
(rimost 300 years befim Ckxmi)j and in a 
oomitry, Biefly, which etistsd by nirti ocen- 
pations^ £very thinf thetefem jaondaced to 
give popalarity to hi» prodnetiions, as adapted 
to the times in whi^ they were composed. 
Yiigil, and the mod^em Wfiters of pastoral^ 
were alto^her diftrently situated. They de- 
scribed scenes which no longer existed, and 
which conseqnently Wanted that interfvt which 
the first readers of Tbeocrituf' nrperipnocd. In« 
deed they became mere hnit tfors 4vf him. This 
is B(.iorionsly the cam with Vifgi), exofpt in 
his first eclogae, which being fmnded o» aa 
incident in his own life, contains all the force 
and beauty sof an ordinal composition from the 
hand of so great a master. 

The pastorals of Theocritas theR^ are chiefly 
?alimUk as tsUibiting a piotinieof 4he lemoto 
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age in which the poet lived. Those of Virgil 
(except the first and the fourth), are chiefly 
estimated for some fine passages which they 
contain. The modem pastorals (strictly so 
called) as they present no pictures at all analo- 
gous to modern life or manners, and are mere 
imitations of .Theocritus and Virgil, excite but 
little interest. Few at present, I believe, read 
the pastor^ of Spencer or of Phillips, and even 
the charm of Mr. Pope's versification would 
scarcely now afford popularity to his pastorals, 
were they not supported by the excellence of 
his more mature [Hroductions. 

That I may not however dismiss the subject 
without something of example, I shall select 
a few passages from Virgil's Sd Eclogue, and 
to afibrd a specimen at the same time, of the 
l3Utlesque pastoral, I shall shew in what man* 
iier^they have been imitated, or rather tr&ves* 
tied by Mr. Gay. The subject is a poetical 
contest between two shepherds — 

Virgil. 

" Quis fuit alter 
'* Descrip«it tadio totum qui gentibusr orbem ? 
" Tempora qus messor^ quae curvus arator haberet V 
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Gay. 

*' From Cloddipole we learnt to read the skies, 
" To know when hail vriU fall, or winds arise. 
He taught us erst the heifer's tail to view, 
" When stuck aloft, that show'rs would straight ensue : 
'* He first that useful secret could explain, 
'' That pricking corns foretold the gath'ring rain. 
** When swallows fleet soar high and sport in air, . 
" He told us that the welkin would be clear.*' 

Virgil. 

Dani. — '' Vis ei^ inter nos, quid possit uterque vicissim 
Experian^ur? Ego hanc vitulam, ne forte recuses, 
',* Depono." 

Men. — '* Id quod multo tute ipse &tebere inajus, 
" Insanire libet^ quoniam tibi pocula ponam 
'* Fagina," &c. 

Gay. 

Cuddy. — '' I'll wager this same oaken staff with thee, 
*' That Cloddipole shall give the prize to me." 

Lohbin Clout. — ^ See this tobacco pouch, that's lin'd with 
hatr, 
*' Made of the skin of sleekest fallow deer: 
" This pouch, that's ty'd with tape of reddest hue, 
** I'll wager that the prize shall be my due.'* 

« 

Vl&GIL. 

Dam, — "Triste lupus stabulis, maturis firugibus imbres, 
" Arbonbus "venti: nobis Amaryllidis ir9." 
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Men, — " Dulce satis bumor» depulsis arbutus hxdis, 
" Lenta salix £aeto pecori : mihi solus Amyntasv" 

Gay. 

Lobhin Clout.-^" Leek to the Welch, to Dutcfamea but* 
ter's dear, 
** Of Irish swains potatoes are the cheer; 
««' Oats for their feasts the Scottish shepherds giind, 
" Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind : 
*' While she loves turnips, butter Fll despise, 
** Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoes prize." 

Cuddy.-'" la good roast-beef my landlord stidcs his knife, 
'< A capon &t delights his dainty wife ; 
** Pudding our parson eats, the squire lonres liare, 
/* But white-pot thick is my Buxoma's faie. 
*' While she loves white-pot, capon ne'er ahaU'b«, 
" Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me.^ 

YrkxiiL. 

Pci,-^^* Non nostrmn inter tos tantair compoiiere litcs: 
** £t vitula tu dignus it hie : &: quisquts amores 
" Aut nietoet dulces, aut experitur amaros, 
** Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata bibemnt.'* 

Gay. 

Sloddipole. — *' Forbear, contendng louts, give o'er your 
strains ; 
" An oaken staff each merits for his pains. 
** But see the siiii-beans bri^ to labour wan^ 
«« And gtU the thatck of^soodtnaii iMge^^ ta^. 
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" Your herds for wMt of water vtMid »4r3r; 
'' They're weary of your tong»^a»d m tm I.** 



The ballad is the sweetest and mast natural 
medium in which pastoral ideas can at present 
be conyejed. Perhaps the cbarming IdjUium 
of BioD) on the death of Adonis, may npt im« 
proper! J fall under this description. If it does 
not, I know not under wh^t class to rank it ; 
but this I know, that a more beautiful poem 
does not exist, either for pathetic expression 
or simplicity of thought : and therefore not to 
have noticed it would have been unpardonable* 
We have nuiny beautiful compositions of thb 
kind in our language. Gay, Cunningham^ 
Rowe, and^henstone have all left specimens cf 
the pastoral ballad, but that of Mr. Shenstone| 
in four parts, is generally esteemed the best. 
It is all beautiful, and I may select at random ; 
the following lines are from that portion which 
the author entitles Hope*^ 

" One would think she might like to retire 
** To the bow^r I have laboured to rear; 

'* Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 
** But I hasted and planted it there. 

TOL. II. H 
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'' O how suddeu the jessamine strove . 
'' With the lilac, to render it gay ! 
Already it calls for my love. 

To prune the wild branches away> 
From the plains, from the woodlands and groTeSy^- 
*'* What strains of wild melody flow ! 
*' How the nightingales warble their loves 
*' From thickets of roses that blow ! 
And when her bright form shall appear. 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear. 

As — ^she may not be fond to resign.'' 






The chief difficulty I have intimated in pas- 
loral, consists in iSnding such subjects and ma- 
terials as may render them interesting. With 
this vie w> st>me modern poets have.formed them 
into a kind of dramatic performance, and this 
toiay be considered as the highest improvement 
of pastorjEtl poetry. Of this kind is the Aminta 
of Tasso; it abounds in tenderness, but has 
also too much of the Italian refinement and 
quaintness. 

Guarini's Pastor Fido is a drama of the same 
kii>d, and is by some more admired than the 
Aminta; but, in my opinion, they are both 
greatly surj^assed by the production of a Scot- 
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tish bard ; I allude to Allen Ramsey's Gentle 
Shepherd. It may -want the dignity of the Ar* 
cadian scene, but there are in it descriptions 
and sentiments which would do honour to any 
poet. The Scottish dialect, in which it is writ- 
ten, gives it all the advantage of the Doric num- 
bers, which was the original language of pas- 
toral. It has besides interest and pathos ; the 
plot is good, the characters well drawn, and • 
the whole drama is conducted with singular 
address and effect. 



H« 
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LETTER XXVII. 



'V V. 



DiSediCj Satvricf and Descriptive Po^j/."^ 
Hesiod. — Lucretius. — Virgil. — Horace. — 
Boileau.'^^Pope. — Rapin. — Mason. — Aken* 
side. — Armstrong. — Juvenal. — Butler. — 
Young. -^-^ Dry den. — Prior. — Denham. — 
Jago. — Goldsmith.'^Roscoe* -^Pleasures of 
Memory, 

VY DEAR JOHN, 

I NOW proceed to my fifth dirkion, and bare 
placed didactic, or as some have called it, pre- 
ceptive poetry, lower on the scale than descrip- 
tive, elegiac, and lyric poetry ; dot because it 
is of Irss consequence, but becausie (if I may be 
indulged in a little harshness of .expression) it 
is less poetical. The preceptive muse has in- 
deed been termed pedestrian, while her other 
sisters are furnished with wings, or mounted on 
the fabled courser, and thus are feigned to scale 
the heights of Parnassus, while she continues 
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tonttiideraltfaebottoin, (HPthe side. Nottlmt 
the moral poems (^Horaee, JoTenal, Pbpe, and 
Johnsoii ; the Georgics of Virgil, or the JSssay 
on Criticisni, can lie compared, in pmnt of real 
irapcnrtance, with the elegies of Tiballas, or 
the odes eren of Gray ; it is as poems onlj^ 
and not as lessons of instmctiony that they are 
assigned the inferior station. 

With respect, however, to the poetical beaa« 
ties iji which a didactic composition may be 
susceptible, very mnch will depend upon the 
nature of the subject. If it relates io rural af* 
&irs, there is room for much elegant description ; 
and if the subject is moral, it will admit of all 
the embelMshments which may be derired from 
the delineation of the human character and 
passions. 

Didactic poetry embraces a vast scope of 
subject, for indeed it may be applied to almost 
jany ; but these subjects may in general be class* 
ed under three heads : 1st. The Arts ; 9d. Phi« 
losopby and science ; and 3. Morals* 

Thus on the arts we have Horace, Yida, Boi« 
lean, Roscommon, and Pope on poetry and 
i^riticism.^ with some of inferior note; Da 
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Fresnoy on the ^rt of painting ; Mason^s l^ng* 
lish Garden ; and in agriculture Hesiod^ Vir- 
gil^ and others* 

In philosophy and science, Lucretius ; Arm- 
strong on health ; Akenside's pleasures of ima- 
gination. 

In morals the didactic poems are innumer- 
able. 

To poems of the two first classes^ the rules 
laid down in treating of didactic compositions 
in prose will generally apply. As the poetV 
object, however, is in a great measure to please 
and entertain, it is unnecessary that he should 
pursue so exact a methodical arrangement as 
where a work is meant for instruction only. A 
writer of taste will also select such parts of his 
subject as are.most likely to captivate the £mcy 
and command attention. He may also enliven 
it not only with splendid figures, but with 
pleasing episodes, which serve to relieve the 
attention, and enliven the gravity of precept. 
Of all these excellencies we have a most strik- 
ing example in the Georgics of Virgil. But it 
requires uncommon powers of mind, great ex-* 
teat of knowledge ; and above all, fitncy and 
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taite, to render any poem of tbb descriptioii 
tolerable. 

Before I proceed to the third class, moral 
poems, I shall briefly notice a few of the prin- 
cipal writers in the two first divisions. 

The first didactic poem extant was undoubt- 
edly Hesiod's ^rt^.uu H/u^«nr, << Of Works and 
Days." I read it attentively in early life, but 
I believe few will read it a second time for the 
sake of the poetry ; yet there are many mora 
elegant productions which I would rather see 
destroyed than this. It is a most sin^lar com* 
pound, with little regard to method, of moral 
observations, of economical instructions, and 
georgical precepts. It affi>rds a truly intefest* 
ing picture of man's first emergence from a 
state of barbarism ; and you see the shepherd 
of Helicon first introducing his half-barbarous 
neighbours into something like the manners of 
civilized life. I can have no question, from 
the internal evidence, but that Hesiod preceded 
Homer ; and no man can have a correct idea of 
the very early state of Greece without reading 
his poems, luet me now observe (as I ^hall 
hav^ no opportunity of noting again his Theo« 
gonia), I have no hesitation in believing He- 
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\y if licit aHogether/ at Ike least, almost the 
iifctntor of the mythology of the Greeks. He 
liad probnMy collected some dark bints from 
tradition of the true theology, and still more 
probably had some knowledge of the Hebrew 
writings* From these, in part accommodated 
to the popnlar superstitions, he appears to have 
iormed his Theogonia. Herodotus positively 
declares that he and Homer were ^^ the first who 
gave names to the gods." 

The next didactic poem of any consequence 
ifr that of the Roman poet Lucretius, ^' De Na« 
lura Rerum." Philosophy is, however, a sub« 
^ct that accords but ill with poetry ; and I ^n 
give little commesdati(Hi either to the reason- 
ing or the numbers o£ Lucretius. He has how** 
ever some fine passages. The introduction is 
heaotifuly and particularly the following lines— 

*' Te, Dea, te fugiunf venti, te nubila coeli, 
** Adventumque tuum ; tibi suaves dsedale tell us 
- '* Sammitit flores ; tibi rident aequora pontic 
" Pacatunique nitet diffuso liunine coelum." 

" At thy approach the raging tempests fly ; 
••Nor clouds nor mists deform the azure sky ; 
** For thee the earth is decked in varying hoes, 
" And the gay flow'rs refreshing scents disuse. 
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Through fhee each creature feels the genial raj, 
And the calmed heavens disclose a brighter day.* 



Tbe description of the plague at Athena is a 
very fine digression, I might say episode^ if that 
phrase might be applied to any part of a di- 
dactic poem ; and there are occasionally some 
£ne ideas cloathed in spirited language; but od 
the whole Lucretius is a tedious writer, and as 
the philosophy is good for nothing, few will 
take the trouble to read him for a few original 
-cooceptidns and brilliant thoughts poetically 
•expressed. I can say nothing of the Astrono* 
micon of Bfanilius, having never read it* 

The incomparable Georgics present them* 
selves next in order for our consideration, and 
they may be regarded as a model for didactic 
composition. The author was indeed happy 
in his subject; for a dissertation on rural em« 
ployments and affiiirs affords more scope than 
any other for beautiful and 4(ixuriant descrip- 
tion ; but the fine imatrihation. ami luxuriiint 
and vivid style of Virgil, could give enchantr 
ment to almost any snbject. The plan is snf* 
ficiently regular for tbe conveyinj^ of all neces* 
mry instruciiaO) iriiile the poem it cvcxy wbers 

h5 
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enlivened bj animated description, splendid 
allusions, or interesting narrations. I need 
only mention bis description of the perpetual 
spring in Italy, and of the Scythian winter ; 
of the happiness of a country life ; of the pro- 
digies that foretold the death of Caesar ; of the 
murrain among the cattle ; his interesting ac- 
count of the bees; and the beautiful episode, 
if I may again borrow this expression from epic 
poetry, of Orpheus and Eurydice* The 
whole too is enriched with apt allusions to the 
febles of antiquify, and adorned with a felicity 
of expression which Virgil only coiild give. 
It is unnecessary to add more upon so popular 
a work, especially as I know you to be not 
cursorily acquainted with it. 

Horace's Art of Poetry is confessedly of so 
irregular a fabric, that critics are divided on 
the point whether it is an essay on ^poetry ia 
general, or only a criticism on the state of dra- 
matic poetry at that time. To me it has al- 
ways appeared to consist of detached remarks 
upon poetry in general, written with the usual 
ease and spirit of the author, and seems in some 
measure connected with the Epistle to Augus- 
tus. Bishop Hurd's remarks dpon this poem^ 
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n^hich made some noise ^hen first published, 
(probably as from the hand of a bishop) are en- 
tirely borrowed from a foreign critic. Though 
inferior to his moral epistles and satires, the 
Ars Poetica contains many excellent precepts, 
and yery many lively and spirited thoogbts. 

Vida has imitated Horace with more of re- 
gularity, but,less of spirit. The poem is, how- 
ever, not destitute of merit. It has been ele- 
gantly translated by Mr. Hampson, a gentle- 
man who has evinced considerable powers cm 
other occasions. The translation is introduced 
by a most ingenious and handsome dedication 
to a prelate now alive. 

'Boileau's Art of Poetry is upon a still more 
regular plan than that of Yida ; and, as far as 
French versification will admit, is a most ex- 
cellent poem. Boileau's Art of Poetry may be 
read with great advantage by most young writ- 
ers, as far as critical rules can come in aid of 
genius ; there is nothing against which we can 
with propriety take exception, and I do not 
know, that he has omitted any of the Critical 
precepts of antiquity • 

Mr. Pope's Essay on Criticism resembles 
more the Art of Poetry of Horace than either of 
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those last mentioned. It is full of geniuA, (till 
of pointed and nseful reflexions^ but deficie;nt 
in method. In excuse for this, we oinst pro* 
perly recur to the natnre of the subjecL Cri* 
ticisro, as a science, cannot be reduced to rule, 
at least withont applying it io every depart* 
ment of literature, it was therefore the au- 
tbor*s design rather to dicit a few principles 
and precepts for tb-e moral conduct of critics^ 
than to establish a system. But in whatever 
iiglit we may regard it as a scholastic treatise, 
the Essay on Criticism js certainly a poem — a 
poem abounding ia beauties, parts of whicli 
are continually quoted as authority by every 
person of taste. If the early age of the writer 
<twenty years) is considered, it must be ac- 
counted an unexampled production. 

Dr. Johnson observes of it — " If he had writ- 
ten nothing else, it would have jdaced him 
among tl)<e first critics, and the fir&l poets ; as i4 
exhibits erery* excellence that can embellish or 
cUgnify a didactic compos^ition.'^ Dr. Johnson 
adds <in particularizing the beauties of this 
poem) " That the comparison of a student's 
progress in the sciences to that of a traveller in 
^tbe Alps, is perhaps the be»t that English poetry 
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can shew." I cordially agree with our great 
<;ritic in condemning what the poet has urged 
wi(h respect to the sound being an echo to the 
sense, as the weakest part oftlie poem. 

Rapines Poem on Gardening I have never 
seen. Da Fresnoy's Poem on Painting I have 
read in the original, and in Dryden^s and Ma- 
son^s translations ; but it has only served io con* 
firm my opinion respecting tiic great difficulty 
of making a didactic poem interesting. Mr. 
Mason's English Garden perhaps will rank most 
properly as a descriptive poem. 

Dr. Akenside, in his Poem on the Pleasures 
of the Imagination, has attempted to blend phi** 
loso'phy with criticism. It is taken, as yon 
have probai)ly observed, from Mr. Addison's 
papers in the Spectator on the same subject* 
it is hotrever but little read at present^ and the 
feason is, ttiat it possesses more the langnage 
^han the spirit of poetry. 
^ Dr. Arrastrong''8 Essay on Healtii can scarcely 
be called a poem.. It may be sound doctrine 
in some instances in a medical point of view ; 
buit if it would pass on an examination at the 
'Crilege of physicians, or at Surgeon's-hall, I 
^m 4oa&deui it never would at the comit of 
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Parnassus. If the Economy of Love, by the 
same author, may be considered as a didactic 
poem, it reflects equal disgrace on the poet and 
the man. 

The third class of didactic poems, those on 
moral subjects, ])resents an unbounded field for 

admiration, perhaps for criticism, and includes 
some of the most engaging and beautiful pro- 
ductions of human genius. It is at an advanced 
period' of society that moral science assumed 
any thing like a body or a form. Men have 
long learned to act, before they have learned -to 
think and reason upon human actions and cha- 
racters. We have therefore scarcely any thing 
in remote antiquity which deserves the title of 
a moral poem. The golden verses of Pytha- 
goras (if really his) are only detached maxims, 
like those of Rochefoucault^ but without their 
point, and deserve only to \^ hung up with 
King Charles's golden rules. 

When philosophy had made some progress, 
and men began to mark the causes and motives 
of human action, and to reason upon character ; 
then the muse of ethics discovered the natural 
connexion between sentiment and poetry, and 
found that verse was the most delightful me« 
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diam through which the praises and the pre* 
cepts of virtue might be conveyed. In the re- 
gions oj sentiment no track or limits can be pre- 
scribed. Ethic poetry may assume almost any 
form, either as a formal essay , or a light and fa- 
miliar epistle. It can rise to the superior 
heights of Parnassus, for there is no finer scope 
for human genius than the passions and actions 
of mankind, nor any subject that can be equally 
interesting. 

If the Proverbs of Solomon, his Ecclesiastes, 
&c. may be ranked as poetry, of which I think 
there is satisfactory evidence in Bishop Lowth's 
Lectures, then we must admit that ethical* 
poetry is of very antient date indeed. But 
among the heathen writers I do not find that I 
am warranted in going further back than Ho- 
race. With most extensive reading, and, what 
is better, with an exquisite knowledge of man- 
kind, with an imagination, perhaps inferior 
only to Shakspeare or Pope, and with that cw- 
riosa felicitas of language, so justly remarked 
of him by Petronius, it is not wonderful that 
Horace should have surpassed all that went be- 
fore, and most that have followed, in the line 
of moral pocttry. Most of those which he calls 
satires, and the bulk of his epistles, areadmi- 
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rable moral essays in verse. If I possess any 
knowledge of human nature, any insight into 
the principles of human action, I must acknow- 
ledge myself indebted for them to the Bible and 
Horace. The 1st and ^d satire of the first 
book ; the 2d of the second book; the 1st, 2d 
and ()th epistles, arc incomparable specimens 
in this One of composition. Let me indulge in 
a few quotations from the first epistle, ifith 
Mr. Pope's most happy translation, the only 
man who could translate Horace with sufficiemt 
spirit— 



*' Ut nox'longa, quibus mentitur arnica, dtesque 
** Lenta videturopus debentibus: ut piger annus 
*' Puptllts, quos dura premtt cu^todta matrum : 
S\t mihi tarda Duunt ingrata tempora qux spem 
Consiliumque morantur a^endi graviter id quod 
iEque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aeque;^ 
*' A^jf{ue neglectum pueris, senibusque nocebit." 
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" Long as to him, who works for debt, the day^ 
^' Long as the night to her, whose love's away^ 
*' Long as the year's dull circle seems to run, 
'' When the bi isk minor pants for tyventy-onej 
So slow tk' unprotitable moments roll 
That lock up all the functions of my soul : 
That keep me from myself; and still deiar 
''^ Ldf(^« iustant business to a future day ; 
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^ Thai task, whieh as we foUew or despise^ 
The eldest i$ a tool, the youngest wise. 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure; 

^' And which not don^^, the richest mu»t be poor.' 

The fbllowing lines^ though not so imroedi- 
atelj applicable to our subject, and preceding 
those I have quoted, are a pleasant delineation 
of character^ and shew (among many other 
proofh), the author's reading in the moral writ* 
ings of the philosophers — 






Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 
Nunc agilis iio, & mersor civilibus undis, 

" Virtutis verae custos, rigidusque satelles ; 

^' Nunc in Aristippi furtim prxcepta relabor ; 

^' Et mihi res^ non me rebus, subjungere cooor.*' 
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But ask nek, to what doctors I apply ; 
'' Sworn to no master, of no sect am I« 
'' As drives the storm, at any door I knock ; 
" And house with Montague now, and now with Locke ; 
** Sometimes a patriot, active in debate, 
^' Mix with the world, and battle for the state ; 
*' Free as young Lyttleton her cause pursue, 
" Still true to virtue, and as warm as true : 
** Sometimes with Aristippus and St Paul, 
Indulge my candour, and grow all to all : 
Back to ray native moderation slide. 
And win my way by yielding to the^tidfi.*' . 
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The following is in a higher strain — 

" Fervet avaritia, tniseroque cupidine pectus ? 
'* Sunt verba & voces^ quibus hunc lenire doloretn 
" Possis, & magiiam morbi deponere partem. 
" Laudis am(M:e tumes? sunt certi piacula qux te 
" Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 
** Invidus^ iracundus, in^rs^ vinosus, amator^ 
** Nemo adeo ferus est, ut n«n mite9«ere possit, 
" Si modo cultune patientem commodet aurem. 
" Virtus est yitium fugere, & sapientia prima 
Stultitia caruisse/' &c. 
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'* Say does thy blood rebel, thy bosom move 

" With wretched av'rice, or as wretched love ? 

" Know, there are words and spells, which can controul 

" Between the fits this fever of the soul : 

" Know there are rhymes, which fresh and fresh apply'd^ 

" Will cure the arrant'st puppy of his pride. 

" Be furious, envious, slothful, mad, or drunk, 

" Slave to a wife, or vassal to a punk, 

'' A Swiss, a High'Dutdi, or a Low-Dqtch bear : 

" All that we ask is but a patient ear. 

" Tis the first virtue vices to abhor ; 

" And the first wisdom to be fool no more,'* &c. 

" Hie murus aheneus e^to 
Nil concire sibi, nulla pallescere culpi." 
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'* True, conscious honour is to feel no sin, 

" He's armM without that's innocent within ;' 

*' Be this thy screen, and this thy wall of brass,*' &Ct 
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The satires of Juvenal are improperly called 
such, for few of them are personal, or of a lu- 
dicrous description ; but he perhaps called his 
moral essays satires, in imitation of Horace. 
The loth satire is almost a perfect example of 
the moral didactic. It is^a regular discourse 
on the folly (or aii,Dr. Johnson more properly 
perhaps translates it, the vanity) of human de- 
sires. Dr. Johnson's imitation of this satire is 
(to say the least of it) not inferior to any of 
those of Mr. Pope. Take the following as ex- 
amples — 



« 



Da spatium vitae, multos da Jupiter annos ? 
" Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc & pallulus optas. 
'' Sed quam continuis & quantis longa senectus 
'* Plena malis ! Deformem, & tetrum ante omnia vuU 

tum. 
" DisBunilemque sui, deformem pro cute pellem, 
" Pendentesque genas, & tules aspice nigas, 
<' Quales umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus 
** In yetula scalpit jam mater simia bucca. 
" Plurima sunt juvenum discrimina^ puichrior ille 

Hoc atque ille alio : multum hie robustior illo, 
" Una senum fitcies, cum voce trementia membra, 
" £t jam leve caputs madidique in&ntia nasi^ 
*' Frangendus misero gingiva panis inermi. 

Usque adeo gravis uxori/natisque, sibique» 
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«« Ut captatori raoveat fasttdia Coissa 
" Non eadem vioi atque cibi, torpenti palato^ 
'* Gaudia.- ■ A spice partis 

'' Nunc damnum alterius. Namqux cantanti volupta^ 
*' Sit licet eximius citharsdus, sive Seleucus^ 
" £t quibus, aurata mos est fulgere lucema ? 
*' Quid refert magna sedeat qua parte theatric 
*' Qui vix cornicinos exaudiet, atque tubarum 
. *' Concentus? Clamore opus es^ ut sentiat auris^ 
** Quern dicat venisse puer, quot nuntiit horas 
" Prxterea minimus gelidi jam corpore sanguis 
'* Febre calit sola: circumsilit agmine iiacto 
" Morborum omne genus, quorum si nomina quaeras, 
"^ Promptius expediam, quotamaverit Hippiamacchos; 
''-Quot Themison aegros autumno occiderit uno, 
'* Percurram citius quot villas possideat nunc^ 
^ Qijx tondeiiti grayis juveni mthi barba sonabat, 
" II le humero, hie lumbis, hie coxa debilis; ambot 
" Perdidit ille oculos, & luscis invidet. Hujus 
" Pallida labra cibum capiunt digitis alienis. 
*' Ipse ad conspcctum csnae deducere rictum 
'' Suetus, hiat tantum> ceu pulius hirundinis, ad quern 
** Ore volet pleno mater jejuna. Sed omni, 
" Membrorum damno major dementia, quae nee 
" Koraina servorum, nee vultun) agnoscit amici, 
" Cum quo praeterita caenavit nocte, nee illos 
" Quos genuit, quos eduxit. Nam codice'saevo 
** Haeredes vetat esse suos ; bona tota feruntur 
" Ad Phialem. Tantum artificis valet halitus oris, 
'' Quod steterat multis in carqere fornicis annts. 
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" Vt rigcant s^stit aoimi; ducenda tamen toot 
*' Funera patrum, rogus aspkiendus amiue 
" CoDJugis & falm, pteiueque tororibus unue 
*' H«c data paena diu viventibu8y.ut renovata 
'' Semper clade domus multa in luctibus, inqiM! 
'* Perpetuo mcfore Sl aigra veste tenescant.^ 

Juv. Sat. X. 1. 345. 

*' Enlarge my life with multitude of days» 

*' In health and sickness, thus the suppliant prap; 

" Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know 

" That life protracted — is protracted woe. 

" Time hovers o*er, impatient to destroy, 

" And shots up all the passages of joy : 

" In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 

'' The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower-; 

*' With listless' eyes the dotard views the store, 

*' He views and wonders that they please no more, 

'' Of all the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

* And luxury with^stghs her slave resigns. 

" Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing stntin 

" And yield the tuneful lenitives of pain, 

''iNo sound, alas! would touch the impervious ear, 

" Though dancing mountains witness Orpheus near* 

*' No lote nor lyre his feeble power attend, 

*' Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend ; 

*' But everlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 

** Perversely grave, or positively wrong. 

** The still returning ti^, and lii^ring jest, 

" Perplex the fawning niece and paroperM guesH 
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*' While growing hopes scarce awe the gathering snecr^i 

" And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 

" The watchful guests still hint the last offence^ 

** The daughter's petulance — the son's expence, 

" Improve his heady rage with treach'rous skill, 

** And mould his passions till they make his will. 

** Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 

'* Lay siege to life, and press the dire blockade ; 

" But unextinguished av'rice still remains,. 

'* And dreaded lossesi aggravate his pains ; 

** He turns, with anxious heart and crippl'd hands, 

" His bonds of debts ^d mortgages of lands ; . 

" Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 

'' Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 
'* But grant the virtues of a tenip'rate prime 

" Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime, 

" An age that melts in unperceiv'd decay, 

^ And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful day benevolence endears. 
Whose night congratulating conscience cheenr. 
The geu'ral favVite as the gen'ral friend. 
Such age there is, and who would wish its end? 
" Yet ev'n on this her load misfortune flings, 

" To press the weary minutes' flagging wings; 

" New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

^ A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns, 
'* Now kindred merit Alls the sable bier, 

" Now lacerated friendship claims a tear : 
*< Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
** Siill drops somjs joy from with'ring life away ; 
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** New forms arise, and different views engage, 
" Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the stage, 
" Tin pitying Nature signs the last release, 
" And bids afflicted worth rethre to peace." 

Of these lines it is hard to say which are to 
be preferred, the original or the imitation. The 
original has more of satire, the imitation more 
of dignity. In the following the imitation is 
so much more concentrated, and on the whole 
so superior, that I omit transcribing the ori- 
ginal— 






The teeming mother, anxious for her race, 

Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 
" Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring. 

And Sedley cursM the form that pleas'd a king. 

*' Ye nymphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes. 

Whom pleasure keeps too busy to be wise ; % 
•' Whom joys with soft varieties invite, 
" By day the frolic, and the dance by night ; 
" Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 
" And ask the latest fashion of the heart ; 
" What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall 
save, 

Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave ? 

Against your fame, with fondness hate combines, 
** The rival batters, and the lover pine^. 
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" With distant voice Tiegl«c^d virtue callt, 
" Less heard and less, the &int remonstrance falls ir 
" Tir*d with contempt she quits the slipp'ry reign, 
" And pride and prudence take her seat in vain ; 
" In crowds at once, where none the pass defend. 
The harmless freedom and the private friendi^ ^ 
The guardians yield by force superior ply'd, 
** By interest, prudence ; and by flatt'ry, pride : 
*' Now beauty £alls betray'd, despisM, distrest, 
'^ And hissing infsimy proclaims the rest" 

Boileau's satires in general may be classed 
among moral poems, for the wnteT was too 
courtly to lash individual Tice. They are 
chiefly copied from Horace and Juvenal ; and 
the remark of Warburton is perfectly true, that 
. <^ Mr. Pope caUed his satires imitations^ while 
the French poet digniied his imitatioas with 
the name of sat ires. '' 

In our language we have several fine didac- 
tic poems of the moral kind ; but none are more 
celebrated than Mr. Pope's Essay on Man, and 
his Moral Essays. In the former the poet has 
aimed at being methodical ; bat I perfectly 
agree with Dr. Johnson, that the metaphysics 
are execrable, wMle the mondity b pure, and 
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sometimes sublime, the knowledge of human 
nature it displays profound, and the poetry, 
incomparable. 

There is extant a posthumous, work of Lord 
Bolingbroke, purporting to be the substance of 
several conversations between him and Mr. 
Pope, the object of wliich is to prove that 
the whole matter of the Essay on Man was 
dictated by his lordship, while Mr. Pope was 
little more than a versifier. To ine it appears 
that the work in question was rather taken from 
the Essay on Man than the Essay from it ; and 
neither Lord Bolingbroke nor Mr. Pope was the 
author of the system on which it is founded ; 
for it is undoubtedly bonowed altogether from 
King's Origin of Evil : a work abundantly in* 
genious, but fallacious in its principles, and in* 
accurate in its conclusions. 

The best passages in the Essay on Man axe 
the delineations of character, and of these there 
are none finer than the following : 



'' Honour and shame iW)m no condition rise ; 
'' Act well your part, there all the honour lies. . 
" Fortune in men has some small diff'rence made^ 195 
" One flaunts in lags^ one flutters in brocade ; 

¥01/711. I _ 
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'' The coblcr spronM, and the parson goi^n'd, 

** The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 

«« ' What ditter more (you cry) than crown and cowl V 

<< ril tell you, friend! a wise man and a fool. 200 

" You'll find, if pnce the monarch acts the monk, 

« Or, cobler-like, the parson will be drunk, 

" Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

«< The rest is all but leather or prunella. ^ 204 

<* Stuck o'er with titles and hung round with strmgs, 
*« That thou mayest be by kings, or whores of kings ; 
*' Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 
<* In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrecej 
" But by your fether^s worth if yours you rate, 
« Count me those only who ^ere good and great. 210 
«'Go; if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 
*< Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
♦« Go \ and pretend your family is young ; 
•< Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
« What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards > 215 
** Alas ! not all the blood of all the.HowAKDS* 

« Look next on Greatness ; say where Greatness lies ? 
*« ' Where, but among the heroes and tlie wise ?' 
** Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
<* From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 220 

** The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
<* Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 
«» Not one looks backward, onward still he goes ; 
" Yet ne'er looks forward further than his nose. 
<* No less alike the politic and wise; 225 

'* All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes: 
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'^ Men in their loose unguarded heun they take, 
''Not that themselves are wise^ but others weak. 
" But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat ; 
'' 'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great : 23d 

" Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
" Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
'' Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or foiling, smiles in exil« or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 335 

Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. ' 
*' What's fame ? a fancy'd life in others' breath^ 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 
^ Just what you hear, you have; and what's unknown 
" The same (my Lord) if Tully*s, or your own. . 24© 
" Ail that we feel of it begins and ends 
^ ** III the Small circle of our foes or friends : 
, " To all beside, as much an empty shade, 
" An Eugene living, as a Caesar dead ; 
" Alike, or when, or where, they shone, or shine, 245 
** Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
I ** A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
^ An honest man's the noblest work of Ood. 
^' Fame but from death a villain's name can save, 
** As justice tears his body from the grave ; S'SO 

*' When what f oblivion better were resign'd^ 
** Is~ hung on high, to poison half mankind. 
" All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
^ Plays round the head, but comes not to the heari : 
.^'^ One self-approving hour wbde years outweighs i^S 
^ ^ Of stupid starers, and of loud huzsas ; 
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" And more true joy Marcelius exil'd feels, 

** Than Cxsar with a senate at his heels. 

» 

*' In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
** Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 26§ 

** Tis but to know how little can be known,; 
'^ To see all others' faults^ and feel our own : 
'* Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudge, ' 
** Without a second, or without a judge. 
*^ Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 20S 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
** Above life^ weakness, and iis comforts too. 

*^ Bring then these blessings to a strict account ; 
*' Make jpatir deductions^ see to what tbey mount: 270 
" How much of other each is sure to cost; 
** How eacfi for other oft is wholly lost : 
" How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
** How sometinies life is risked, and always ease: 
*' Think, and if <iU the things thy enyy call, 275 

Say, wouldst thou be the, man to whojm they fall ? 
To sigh for ribaqds if thou art so sjtily^ 
'* Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy> . 
'* Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 
*•* Look but.on.Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 2S0 

" If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin'd, 
** The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind: 
** Or ravish'd with the whistling of a name, 
*^ See Cromwell, damn'd to everlasting feme ! v 

f* If all; united, thy ambition call, 285 

'' From ancient iitpry learn to sconi them all. H 
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'^ There, id the rich, the h&nour*d, hm'6, and great, 
*' See the h\se scale of happiness complete ! 
" la hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
** How happy those to ruin, these betray 1 290 

" Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
" From dirt and sea-weed as proud \^4inice rose ; 
" In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 
" And all that rais'd the hero, sunk the man. 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 301 
But stain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gold: 
" Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 
'< Or ui&mous for plundered provinces. 
'* Oh wealth iU-fated ! which no act of £une 
" E'er taught to shine, or sanctify'd from shame ! 300 
*' yihat greater bliss attends their close of life ? 
Some greedy miniop, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, story'd balls invade, 
" And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 
" Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 305 

** Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day ; 
*' The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
" A tale, that blends their glory with their shame \** 

The last lines from 285 are exquisite. 

In the Motal Essays the story of Sir Balaam 
is excellent, and in^^omparably told. The Es- 
say on the Characters of Women is far superior 
to both JuvenaFs and Boileau's satires on the 
same subject ; and tljat on the Ruling Passioa 
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contains some fine sketches of character ; those 
of Helloo and Narcissa are unrivalled. 

The Night Thoughts of Dr. Young may be 
fairly classed among the moral didactic poems^ 
and may be cited as an example to how high a 
degree of sublimity this description of poetry 
can attain. I have always regarded the open- 
ing as sweetly solemn and pathetic — 

" Tir'd nature's sweet restorer, balmy sle^p^ 

'^ He, like the worUi, his ready vbit pays 

" Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes, 

** Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 

** And lights on lids unsullied with a tear/^ 

How exquisite should we account these lines 
had we never read those in Shaksp^ar's Henry 
IV., Part XL Act 3. Scene 1. 

VI. Satire. Many of the poems, as I have 
already shewn, which go un^er this name, 
might be classed under didactic and moral 
poetry ; yet there is a distinction, though the 
shades are so blended that it is difficult to draw 
a definite line. I think satire always implies 
an intermixture of wit and ridicule : for though 
these qualities are not wholly excluded from 
didactic poetry, they are indispensable cbarac* 
teristics of satire. 
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ThuSy though Horace preaches, and sublime* 
Iff in many of bis satires and epistles, io others 
he is a mere satirist, and cuts with the keenest 
ridicule — 

** Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
" Taiigtt; St admissus circuni pnecordia'ludit, 
" Callidui excuMO populum suspendere naso/' 

Pers. Sat. 1.1. 115. 
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With concealed design. 
See crafty Horace bis keen verses join; 
And with a sly insinuating grace, 
" Laugh at his friend, and look him in the face ; 
'' Could raise a blush where secret vice he found, 
" And tickle while he gently prob'd the wound. 
** With seeming innocence the crowd beguil*d, 
** But made the desp'rate passes when he smil'd." 

Drtdsn. 

Juvenal is chiefly satirical, and seldom di- 
dactic; and even Young's Love of Fame, 
though of a grave complexion, is epigrammatic 
and satirical. 

The origin of satire is very obscure. The 
urord, however, seems to be derived from a kind 
of rustic comedy formerly exhibited in Greece* 
I presume — 

'J When Tbespis first tupg balladi in a cart." 
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" " Camiine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hfrcum 
" Mox etiam agrestos satiros nudavit : & asper 
" Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit ; eo quod 
" Ille cebris erat^ & grata Dovitate, morandus 
" Spectator." De Arte Poet. v. 230.. 

** The tragic bard, wbo for a worthless prize, 

** Bid naked satyrs in his chorus rise, 

'' Though rude bis mirth, yet labour'd to maintaiA 

'' The solemn grandeur of the tragic scene. 

** For novelty alone he knew could charm 

'' A lawless crowd with wine and feastuig warm.'' 

Francis. 

The thing could not be better described ; and 
this, you must perceive, was essentially differ- 
ent from the satire of the Romans, which, as 
happens^ in many other cases, transferred to it- 
self a name to which it had no legitimate title. 
It is^ I presume, on this account that Quinctil- 
lian lays claim altogefter, on the part of his 
country, to the invention of satire. " Satira 
quidem tota nostra est ;" (Inst. 1. 1. c. 10.) 
and Horace, in his 10th Satire, attributes the 
invention to Ennius, and asserts that it was ut* 
' lerly unknown to the Greeks. The satire in 
dialogue, however, such as many of both Ho- 
race and Juvenal, seems rather to favour the 
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Greek extraction, tboagh in the hands of the 
Roman poets, it has, I dare believe, been infi* 
nitely improyed. 

Satires have been divided into two classes ; 
the jocose and ludicrous, and the serious or de« 
clamatorjr. Indeed it must be obvious that the 
poem of Hudibras, or Swift's verses on his owa 
death, are very difierent from the satires of Dr. 
Young. Among the Romans, Horace is cite4 
us an. instance of the pne, and Juvenal of the 
other. But in truth satire may assume almost 
any form. It was composed both by Ennius 
and Lucilius in a kind of irregular verse, though 
Horace and Juvenal employ only the hexameter 
measure. We have seen satire in the form of 
the mock heroic, the epistle, the tale, the fable; 
and even in the lyric verse and form ; as all 
must recollect who have read the arch produc«> 
tions of ihe facetious Peter Pindar. 

Of English satires the first place must by all 
be assigned to the Hudibras of Butler, a poem 
which abounds equally in wit and learning, 
and possesses a greater portion of both than anj^ - 
human production. Butler must have had i^ 
memory that retained all he read, and an ima* 
gination that^ from these unbounded stores^ 
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tauld produce an allusion wheneyar it was 
wanted. Perhaps there neyer was a long work 
supported with equal spirit; for though the 
polemical discussions between the knight and 
squire may appear tedious to us at a period bo 
remote from the date of the poem 5 jet thej are 
equally witty with the more lively parts which 
depict the character and actions of the faero^ 
and afford a most adihirable picture of the ab- 
surd controversies of the times. What an ad- 
mirable episode is that of Sidrophel, and where 
can a sceiie be found so witty and so comic as 
the dialogue between the knight and the law* 
yer ? The outline of Hudibras is undoubtedly 
taken from Don Quixote, but it is a rery bare 
outline, or rather a hint ; for both the subject, 
and the manner of ti^ating it, are essentially 
different. 

Mr. Prior's Alma may be classed among the 
Hudibrastic satires ; , at least it has the same 
measure. Most of the satirical pieces of Swift 
are in what is called Hudibrastic verse, for this 
extraordinary poem has even given a name to 
One of our English measures, the eight syllable 
yerse, with occasionally the double rhymes. 
Of Swift's satirical pieces in verse^ the poem on 
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his own death is bj fiir (he best. The Legion 
Club might more properly rank in the second 
class, as, though satirica4,^t is of a serious cast ; 
but the mind of the incomparable writer was 
evidently on the decline when it was composed* 
Boiicau's Lutrin, Garth's 'Dispensary, Dry- 
den's M^Flecnoe, and Mr. Pope's Dunciad^ 
the hint of which is taken from the M^Flecnoe^ 
but which is as much supericMT as every thing 
of Pope is to every thing of Dryden, may be 
classed among the serious satires. In all of 
these, however, there is something of a plot pr 
story, in which they (as well as Hudibras) (dif- 
fer from the specimens we have of the Roman 
satire. Dr. Young's Love of Fame is also me- 
thodical, though methodical in a didacticjsense. 
The satires of Horace, Juvenal and Perseus are 
more desultory, and miscellaneous, though Ju- 
venal has in general more of method than Ho- 
race. I cannot give you better specimens of 
this description of satiric poetry than the fol- 
lowing extracts from the 3d Satire of Juvenal^ 
as itnitated by Dr. Johnson — 



** Tho' grief and fondness in my breast rebel, 
V Whea i(u w^ Tbatei.Uds the town iarewei. 
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'* Yet still my calmer thoughts hts choice commeod, 
*' I praise the hermit, but regret the friend, 
'' Who now resolves, from vice and London far, 
*' To breathe in distant fields a purer air, 
" And, fix'd on Cambria's solitary shore, 
•' Give to St. David one true Briton more. 
•• For who would leave, unbrib'd, Hibernians land. 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand } 
There none are swept by sudden fate away, 
'* But all, whom hunger spares, with age decay : 
Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire. 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire ; 
*' Their ambush here relentless ruiSians lay, 
** And here the fell attorney prowls for prey ; 
«< Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
" And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

'* While Tbales waits the wherry that contains 
*' Of dissipated wealth the small remains, 
** On Thames's banks, in silent thought we stood, 
«* Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : ' 
«* Struck with the seat that gave * Eliza birth, 
«' We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth ; 
'' In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew, 
*' And call Britannia's glories back to view ; 
** Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 
** The guard of oommerce^ and the dread of Spain, 
'• Ere masquerades debauch*d, excise oppressed, 
«< Or English honour grew a standing jest. 

* Queen E|^beth, bom at Greenwicb< 
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'* A transient calm the happy scenes bestow, 
'' And for a moment hili the sense of woe. 
*' At length, awaking with contemptuous frown, 
*' Indignant Thales eyes the neiglib'ring town." 

** Let live here, for has learnM to live. 

Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 

To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
*' Explain their country's dear-bought rights away, 
^* And plead for pirates in the tiace of day ; 
** With slavish tenets taint our poisonM youth, 
** And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

'' Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 
'' Collect a tax, or farm a lottery, 
** With warbling eunuchs fill a licens'd stage, 
** And lull to servitude a thoughtless age.'* 

" But what, my firiend, what hopes remain for me, 
'' Who start at theft, and blush at peijury } 
Who scarce forbear, tho* Britain's court he sing, 
To pluck a titled poet's borrowed wing ; 
** A statesman's logic unconvihc'd can hear, 
" And dare to slumber o'er the Gazetteer ; 
'' Despise a fool in lialf his pension drest,^ 
" And strive in vain to laugh at rf— ~-y's jest. 
" Others with softer femiles, and subtler art, 
** Can sap the principles, or taint the heart ; 
*' With more address a lover's note convey, 
** Or bribe a virgin's innocence away. 
WeR may they rise, while I, whose rustic tongue 
Ne'er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong. 
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*' Spurned as a beggar, dreaded as a spy, 
'' Uye unregarded, unlamented die.'' 

" The cheated nation's happy fav'ritcs see ! 
** Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me ! 
** London ! the needy villain's general home, 
*' The common-sewer of Paris and of Rome ; 
" With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
" Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 
*' Forgive my transports on a theme like this, 
*' I cannot bear a French metropolis.*' 

" By numbers here from shame or censure free, 
*' All crimes are safe, but hated poverty. 
" This, only this, the frigid Jaw pursues, 
*' This, only this, provokes the snarling muse. 
^* The sober trader at a tatter'd cloak, 
" Wakes from his dream, and labours for a joke ; 
" With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze, 
'' And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 
** Of all the griefe that harass the distress'd, 
** Sure thevmost bitter is a scornful jest : 
" Fate never wounds more deep the gen'rous heart, 
** Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart. 

*' Has heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
'* No pathless waste, or undiscover'd shore ? ^ 
•* No secret island on the boundless main ? 
« No peaceful desartyet unclaimed by Spain? 
*• -Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
t* Aa(( bear oppression's insolence no more*" 
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" Ptopare for death, if here at night you r<mm, 
•' And sign your will before you tup fMm home.. 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain. 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 

Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
•' Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest 

Yet ev'n these heroes, mischieTously gay, 
" I/)rds of the street, and terrors of the way ; 
** Fluslfd as they are with folly, youth, and wine^ 
" Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 
" A£ai they mark the flambeau's bright approad^ 
'' And shun the shining train, and golden coach/' 

'' A single jail, in Alfred's golden reign, 
'' Could half the nation's criminals.contain ; 
'' Fair justice then, without constraint adoHd, 
" Held high the steady scale, but deep'd the sword ; 
" No spies were paid, no special juries known, 
'* Blest age I but ah! how difTrent from our own! 

*' Much could I add but see the boat at hand, 

*^ The tide retiring calls me from the land : 

•* Farewell ; ^When youth, and health, and fortune 

spent, 
'* Thou fly'st for refoge to the wilds of Kent ; 
** And tir'd, like me, with follies and with crimen 
** In angry numbers warn'st succeeding times ; 
" I'hen shall thy friend, nor thou refiise his aid, 
*• Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian shade; 
** In virtue's cause once more exert his rage 
*' Thy satire point, and animate thy page\* 
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Of this kind of satire the most perfect speci-* 
mens in our language ate Mr. Pope's prologue 
and epilogue to his satires. The first, the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, is evidently, as Dr. 
Johnson observes, made up of scraps, (but they 
are choice ones) connected together as loosely 
as many of Horace's. To particularize the ex- 
cellent touches of satire which this poem con- 
tains, would be almost (o transcribe the whole. 
Dr. Johnson remarks, that the weakest part is 
the lines on Sporus. The epilogue, which 
consists of two dialogues, is more regular, but 
has hardly equal spirit. Both are, however, 
in the true style of Horace. ' 

Vn. Descriptive poetry embraces a very 
ample scope. Description, indeed, enters into 
all poetry, whether heroic, didactic, or pas- 
toral, and, under proper restraints, is the soul 
of all poetry whatever; but there are some 
forms with which it particularly consorts, such 
as elegy and lyric. I am, however, at presetit 
to treat of poems professedly descriptive, which 
definition excludes all those that can be' ar- 
l^nged under any of the other classes. 

Descriptive poetry juay be classed under two 
divisions — ^That which oflfcrs to our view a de- 
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lincation of nature, or of natural scenery ; and 
that ^hich describes the manners, sentiments, 
and characters of men. That the fiist kind has 
little in itself engaging is evident, since all dc« 
scriptive poets are obliged to bring sentiment to 
their aid to enliven what would otherwise in- 
falliblj tire ; and since it is a rule universally 
established among critics, that descriptions 
should be short. Man is a creature that is al- 
ways looking to himself, and when a writer 
wanders far from this favourite theme, he will 
be little read. Of particular scenes 1 aver it 
is impossible in words to draw a picture by 
which they can be known. Yet general de- 
scription, in the hands of a master, has its 
charms, particularly when combined with what 
interests the human heart. 

The antients seem to have had no poems 
which could be exclusively termed descriptive. 
Those of Moschus, Bion, and the other minor 
poets of Greiece, which might be forced into 
this class, are called Idylltums^ and have ge- 
nerally some other subject for a ground«work. 
The modems have excelled in this department* 
For though it is extremely jlifEcult to make a 
merely descriptive poem interesting, thq diffi- 
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culty of the achievement is a high commenda- 
tion to the poet who succeeds. Of those poems 
\rhich describe natural scenery, Denbam'g 
Cooper's Hill, Pope's Windsor Forest, and Ros- 
coe's Mount Pleasant, are the best. I add the 

■ 

latter^ though it is not so much known as it de* 
serves ; but the name of the author has been 
justly celebrated since its publication, and it is, 
in my opinion, inferior to neither of thfe others. 
Cooper's Hill Dr. Johnson regards as an ori- 
ginal work, and calls Oenham " the father of 
a species of composition that may be denomi- 
nated local poetry J*\ Yet the very limited po- 
pularity of this poem at present is an argument 
against this species of poefry ; apd I beliere 
Pope's '^ Windsor Forest" (notwithstanding 
his magic wand, which turned almost every 
thing to gold, and the curiosa felidtas^ in • 
t(hich he was not exceeded by Horace) is lesi 
read than any of his poems, the " Temple of 
Fame" excepted, which may also be regarded 
in some measure as a descriptive poem. 

Mr. Roscoe's '^ Mount Pleasant" was writ* 
ten at a very early age, and ought not therefore 
to be subjected to all the severities of criticism, 
Ai it is less known than the others, I shall se* 
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lect a few specimens from it, which I think 
will not have a tendency to lessen the author's 
well-earned reputation. If I might add a tri« 
bute of early friendship to this truly amiable 
man, I would do it in the words of Perseus-^ 

*' Tecum etentm longos memuit consumere soles, 
" £t tecum primas epulis decerpere noctei /' &c» 

" Long summer days thy precepts I rehearse; 
" And winter nights were short in thy converse.'* 

Drydek. 
/ 

The introduction is beautiful, but I have not 
room for all the beauties of this poem. I shall 
therefore at present only claim your attention 
to the author's account of the rise of commerce 
in the local prospect that lay before him — 

*' Far as the eye can trace the prospect round> 
" The splendid tracks of opulence are found : 
* Yet scarce an hundred annual rounds have run^ 
" Since first the fabric of this power begun ; 
" His noble waves inglorious, Mersey roll'd, 
*' Nor felt those waves by labouring art controul'd ; 
*' Along his side a few small cots were spread^ 
'* His finny brood their humble tenants fed ; 
'* At opening dawn with fraudful nets supply'd, 
*' The paddling* skiff would brave hi^jspadoua tidcii 
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" PJy round the shores, nor tempt th^ dangerous maii^ 
" But seek ere night the friendly port again. 

*' Nqw o'er the \v)>udering world her name resounds^ 
" From northern climes, to India's distant bounds. 
" — Where-e'er his shores the broad Atlantic laves ; 
*' Where-e'er the Baltic roils his wintry waves ; 
" Where-e'er the honoured flood extends his tide, 
** That clasps Sicilia like a favoured bride ; 
" Whose waves in ages past so oft have bore 
" The storm of battle on the Punic shore ; 
'* Have wash'd the banks of Greece's learned bow'ra, 
" And view'd at distance Rome's imperial tow'rs ; 
" In every clime her prosperous fleets are known, 
" She niakes the wealth of every clime her own.** 

The history of commerce is connected vrlth 
the precedin|i^ subject. 

" When commerce, yet an mfant, rais'd her head, 
" 'Twas mutual want her growing empire spread : 
" Those mutual wants a distant realm supply'd, 
*' And like advantage every clime enjoy'd. 
" Distrustless then of every treacherous vie\^, 
*' An open welcome met the stranger crew ; 
*' And whilst the whitening fleet approach'd to land, _ 
'' The' wondering natives hail'd them from the strand ; 
" Fearless to meet, amidst the tio^ of soul, 
*' The lurking dagger^ or the poison'd bowl. 

" Now, mare destructive than a blighting storm, 
" A bloated monster^ Conunerce, rears her form ; 
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'* Throws the meek olive from her daring hand, 
. '' Grasps the red sword* and whirls the flaming brand : 
" I'nie to no iiaith ; by no restraints controuPd ; 
** By guilt made cautious, and by avarice bold. 
" Each feature reddens with the tinge of shame, 
'* Whilst Patna's plain, and fiuxar's fields I name/' 

A more pleasiog subject, the charitable ia- 
stitutions of Liverpool aud its vicinity, is per- 
haps still more pleasingly illustrated — 
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Sweep the light strings, and louder swell the lyre ! 
" Far nobler themes a nobler song require. — 
"The heav'n born virtues come, — a lovely train; 
" They prompt the verse, — be theirs the votive strain. 
" — Not those that seek in lonely shades to dwell, 
" The selfish inmates of the hermit's cell ; 
*V Like his pale lamp, a partial light supply, 
" Unblest to live, and unregarded die ; 
*' But those design'd to sooth the labouring breast, 
" Protect the weak, and give the weary rest ; 

Assuage the rigors of corporeal pain ; 

Supply the poor, and loose the prisoner's cham : 
*' And likethe radiance of the solar ray, 
*' On all around to pour impartial day. 

*' — Known by the wat'ry lustre of her eye, 
" Her sorrowing smile, and sympathizing sigh ; 

See ! tender Pity comes ; — at her controul. 

Drops the big tear, and melts the stubborn soul ; 
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** So ^e rude rock by power diTuie impellM, 

*' GashM forth in streams, and cheer'd the thirsty field. 

*' — Next Charity, — by no proud pageants known, 

^ *' Nor crown, nor sweeping train, nor azure zone. 
*' — If chance remembrance wakes the generous deed, 
*' No pride elates her, and she claims no meed ; 
*' And timorous ever of the vulgar gsuse, 

' *' She loves the action, but disclaims the pradse.^ 
** — Yet not of Virtue's open cause afraid, 
*' Where public blessings ask her public aid,. 
" She shines superior to the wretch's sneer, 
** And bold in conscious honour, knows no fear. 
** Hence rose yon pile, where sickness finds relief, 
*' Where lenient care allays the weight of grief ;* 

^ *' — ^Yon spacious roof, where hush'd in calm repose, 
" The drooping widow half forgets her woes tf 

•^ — Yon calm retreat, where screen'd from every ill, 

/^ The helpless orphan's throbbing heart lies still \% 
** And finds delighted, in th^ peaceful dome, 
*' A better parent, and a happier home.** 

There are, besides, Dyer's Grongar Hill, Ja- 
go's Edge Hill, Mr. McNeil's Carse of Stir- 
ling, and many other poems of this kind in our 
language, of considerable merit. 

Perhaps the Fleece of Dyer, Phillips's Cydfr, 

* The public Infirmary. 

+ The Alms-houses adjoining the Mimftry. 

% The Blue^oat Hospital. 
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and Sonier?iUe's Chace, may come under this 
description. They are now little read ; but 
for minuter observations on Denham, Phillips 
and Dyer, I must refer you to the first of cri- 
tics. Dr. Johnson. 

Thomscm's Seasons may be considered as of 
a mixed character, since they contain at least 
as much sentiment as descripticm ; but that re« 
mark will perhaps apply to most of those I have 
mentioned* After Dr. Johnson^s admirable 
criticism on the Seasons, I feel incapable of say* " 
ing a single word. That critic remarks that 
^' His mode of thinking and of expressing his 
thoughts is original : his blank yerse is no more 
&e yerse of Milton, or of any other poet, than 
the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley." 
^' The reader (he adds) of the Seasons wonders ' 
that be never saw before what Thomson shews 
him, and that he never }'et has felt what 
Thomson impresses." The same anthw ju« 
diciously observes that ^^ the great defect of 
the Seasons is the want of method ;" and that 
*^ his diction is sometimes too exuberant, and 
may sometimes be charged with filling the ear 
more than the mind." 

From sucb poems as these the gradation is 
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easy to those which are chiefly descriptire of 
sentiment. In this line there is scarcely any 
thing that can bear competition with the ^f Tra- 
veller" and " Deserted Village" of Dr. Gold- 
smith. With these you are well acquainted, 
and I have already sufficiently indulged in 
quotations from them. ^^ The ^^Desejrted Vil- 
lage" is a more interesting and finished poem 
than the " Traveller." There is little of me- 
thod in eithisr ; but probably by an attention 
to method they would have been spoiled. 

There are many other excellent poems which 
may be classed under the sentimental descrip- 
tive^ among which I shall only mention Mr. 
Rogers' Pleasures of Memory, and Mr. Camp- 
beirs Pleasures of Hope. There are some ex- 
cellent short|>ieces of this kind also in my friend 
Mr. McNeil's collection of Poems. 

As I have already indulged m paying one 
tribute to early friendship, Jet me present you 
with a short extract from a poem which, exel- 
lent as it is, still is not more estimable than its 
authdr — 

*' The beauteous maid, that bids the world adieu^ 
'' Oft of that wotld will snatch a fond review ; 
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^^ Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
*' Some social scene, some dear familiar fauct ; 
'' Forgot, when first a father's stem controitl 
*' Chased the gay visions of her opening soul : 
" And ere, with iron tongue, the vesper-bell 
'* Bursts thro* the cypress-walk, the convent-cell. 
'** Oft will her warm and wayward heart revive, 
" To l*ve and joy stfll tremblingly alive ; 
*' The whisper'd vow> the chaste caress prolong^ 

Weave the light dance, and swell the choral soog ; 

With wrapt ear drink th* enchanting serenade ; 

And, as it melts al<»ig the moonlight glade, 
** To each soft note return as soft a sigh. 

And bless the youth that bkfo her slumbers fly.'* 
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LETTER XXYHI. 

Elegj/.'^lAfric Poefrt/. — Epistles. — Tales and 
Fabtes. — Ovid* -^TibuUus.. — Pr^pertiut. — 
Pope. — Collim. --"Orqy, -r^Pindaar. — Ho^ 
rmcs.'^Miban. -^ Dryien, ^ Annoreon. — 
Cowhy.'-^Sangf and Ballads. 

HT DEAR JOHN^ 

E11EGY9 as a poetical composition, rises still 
higher in the scale than didactic, and even than 
descriptive poetry. It indeed approaches to the 
Ijric, which is, if I may so express myself, the 
most poetical of all poetry. The language of 
elegy ought to be nearly as much abstracted 
firoi^ that of common life as the language of 
the ode, whereas both didactic and descriptive 
poetry often condescend to familiar topics, and 
those expressed in language very little above 
that of polished prose or conversation. Elegy 
also admits of nearly as much figure as lyric 
poetry itself. Indeed figumtive language, and 
fine and interesting aUnsions, though with less 



boIdiMsn than lyric poetrjr admiti of, are Ihe 
aonl, and almost tli6 characteristic of elegy. 

I can kare no doabt in deriving the irotd 
degy from the Gr^k Eim» (pity), and in con^* 
£f niation of this we find that it has beetl appr<>* 
piiated, by the poets of all ages, to pathetic 
stibject?* It was first employed in faiiiientatioa 
for the decease of great personS) or ih&m who 
iirere pdrtieularly dear to the writer ; it was af- 
tcnr wards extended to e^^press the misery of dis- 
appointed love, and has sometimes been mad« 
the Tehicle of moral sentiment* 

From these circumstances ereiy thifig in 
thought or diclion which consists with what is 
solemn or pathetic, is admissible in el^y ; but 
conceit, witticism, or point, is wholly incon- 
sistent with it. It should be soil, tender, and 
plaintive ; to these chfiracferistics the Latin verse 
of hexameter and pentameter, and our alternate 
verse of ten syllables are admirably adapted. 
The former was by the Latins emphatically 
called elegiac verse, and from its sweetness, was 
-adopted in many compositions not strictly ele- 
gisic, such as Ovid's epistles ; while, on the con- 
tralry, '^e have many real elegies which are not 
in that measure which we call elegiac. 

k2 
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The origin of el^y is undoubtedly leoiotek 
Bishop Lowtb, in his Lectures on Sacred 
Poetry, asserts that it was a common form of 
composition among the Hebrews, and instances 
4he pathetic lamentation on the death of Saul, 
and many of the Psalms which were written 
during the Babylonish captivity, particularly 
the 48d. You will find in my translation of 
the Lectures an humble attempt to translate 
both the Lamentation for Saul, and the Psalms 
in question, into English elegiac measure* Cal* 
limachus and Philetas, among the Greeks, are 
celebrated as elegiac writers. Horace professes 
himself to be in doubt with respect to the in* 
ventor of elegiac poetry— 

" Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
'< Granlmatici certant ; & adhuc sub judice lis est." 

De Art. Poet. v. 77. 

" By whom invented critics still contend, 
** And of their vain disputings find no end." 

Francis. 

Among the Latins, however, we find no eLe» 
giac writers of any note before Ovid, Tibullus, 
and Propertius, who were all contemporaries^ 
and are the best writers extant in this peculiaar 
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Kne. The Tristia of Ovid, I think, afiords the 
happiest specimeiis of elegiac poetr j. 

Our English writers of elegj have not'con- 
fined themselves, like the Latins, to a particu- 
lar measure, though latterly the term elegiac 
has been appropriated to the stanza of ten syl- 
lable verse, with alternate rhymes. Thus Mr. 
Pope's Elegy on the Death of an unfortunate 
young Lady, is truly such, though it is in the 
heroic measure. Though Dr. Johnson admits 
that it ^' is written in some parts with vigorous 
animation, and in others with gentle tender- 
ness," yet I will confess to you, that neither 
the feelings nor the expression of the poet ever 
seemed to me adequate to the occasion. Per- 
haps it was written at that season when the 
powers of the understanding and imagination 
were torpified by sorrow, I might say by hor- 
ror ; perhaps it was not possible, so intimately 
concerned as he was (the remote cause of the 
death she voluntarily incurred) to express his 
feelings ^ perhaps the obscurity in which firom 
delicacy he was compelled to veil the story, re- 
duced him to the necessity of employing gene* 
ral terms, and avoiding that minuteness of de- 
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lineation wbicb is the life of poetry. The 
theme, however, appears not to have deserted 
his thoughts, apd it }s not unfair to presume 
that the similitude of the case might direct hia 
attention to the copiposition of that first of 
ppems, the flloisa. Therej upon a subject suf- 
ficiently vemote, yet sufficiently resembling, ha 
pours forth hU geiiuine feelings, and the oon«* 
eluding lines ippont^^stibly J^Uude to the traua* 
action in q^esti(>n. ^ 

There i^ a poem of Collins on the Death of 
Thomson, .^hich, though not euctly in ik» 
measure which we have appropriated to this de» 
i^^ription of poem, beara all the tri^e characteir* 
iatics of elegy — (oftqess, sweetne«;^, melandioly, 
apd h^mojay. I h^ve always i|4nured beyoall 
Wy thing of the kmd the foUoin^ing ^tfUiucsiirr 

*^ Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore^ 
*' When Thames in summier wreaths is drest; 

'^< And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
'* Tp bid tl^ g<?atte spirit rest." 

^ And oft as ease and heakh retbe 

i< To breezy lawn, or forest de^, 
^< The friend shall view yon whitening spire« 

4' ,^4iKi mid tbe v^^ed lat^scape weep.** 



** Yet liTet there one^ who«e li«eclte» eye 

" Shall ecorn thy pate sbrhie gthnm*ritig ntm 1 
•' With him, wreet Bard, may Fancy die, 
Andjoy deMrt ^kt blooming year.** 
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Mr. Gray's El^y In a Cotwtry Churcb Yard 
has deserved all the praises that haye been be- 
stowed upon it. Here the muse of elegjf has 

" Stooped to truth* and mdndia'd her «obg.* 

" It abounds (says Dr. Johnson) with images 
which find a mirror in eyery mind^ tod willl 
sentiments to which every bosom returns aa 
echo." The best stanzas I think are-* 
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Pull many a gem of purest ray serene, 
'^ The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ^ 
Fall many a flower is bom to blush unseen^ 
*' And waste lis svreetness on the desart air.^ 



* Fw who to^umb forgetfvlness a prey* 
" This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd^ 

•^ Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
'^ Nor cast one longing, ling'fmglookbehind.* 



The former of these Mr., dray has Hmself 
imitated, and I think imprdved in his Idstalla*- 
tfon Ode--* 



too ' , LYRio vovritr. 

" Thy liberal heart, thy judging cyc^ 
" The flower unheeded shall descry^ 
" And bid it round Heaven's altars shed - 
*' The fragrance of its blushing head : 
*' Shall raise from earth the latent gem 
^' To glitter on the diadem.'' 

Serene in the first line (notwithstanding the 
apology of my late friend G. Wakefield), if 
not quite an expletive, will generally be mis- 
taken for one. 

IX. Lyrig poetry may, in point of anti- 
quity, contend with any other species, perhaps 
with the epic itself. Though we have no know- 
ledge of the metre of the Hebrews, we cannot 
doubt but they had poetry, and as little (while 
the sublime book of Psalms is before U3) can 
we doubt that much of that poetry is lyric. 
Many, if not most of them, we know to a cer- 
tainty were sung or set to music, which both 
the term ode, and the epithet lyric (from the 
lyre, a musical instrument) imply. If we. ad- 
vert to the remote origin of the ode, it wUl per- 
haps account at once for the sublimity which 
ifi required from the lyric bard, ai^d the irregu- 
larity in which he is indulged. All the ideas 
oi men just emerging from the savage state ar< 
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wild, awfiil, enthusiastic, and passionate ; and 
thej express themselves concisely, and with 
abruptness. Such were probably the first mo* 
dels of the ode, from whatever quarter they 
were derived, and upon these models poets af« 
ter wards composed. ' 

There is, however, an evident distinction to 
be made in lyric compositions. There is the 
serious and sublime ode ; and the familiar and 
comic, or, in modern language, the song. The 
first may be regarded as the original ode : it 
was employed both by the Hebrews and the 
Pagan nations at solemn festivals in their rdi* 
gious ceremonies ; and by the latter in praise 
of heroes and other distinguished personages* 
There is no description of poetry that requires 
both thoughts and language more sublime and 
more remote from common usage than this. A 
fine ode is compared by Horace to a majestic 
torrent from a mountain's top, which overflows 
its wonted limits-*- 



*' Monte decurrens velut amnls, iinbres 

" Quein super notas aluere ripas 

" Fervet, immensusque ruit profunda^ 

" Pindama ore *-,r— B. iv. O. 2. 

k5 



'' As vfkftnjt river 8w<^en by 9uddeu ^lowers 
*' O'er its known baakft from some steep mountau) pours, 
'' So in profound, unp^easurable song 
** The deep-mouth*d Pindar, foaming pours along.** 

Francis. 

Yet with all this seeming irregularity, there 
is BO compofiiitioB that requires a more artful 
and judicious arrangement than a perfect ode. 
It may truly be said of it tiiat the perfection of 
art is to conceal the art ; and I wili yimture to 
say more, that to form a good ode^ the poet 
should have the whole plan regularly digested 
in his mind before be b^ins to compose. The 
diorter the poem, the more nice shcmld be the 
arrangement. It is not necessary that an ode, 
like an epigram, should conclude in a point ; 
but it is absolutely necessary that it should rise 
in a kind of climax, and that the strongest pari 
should be towards the conclusion. 

For the Hrf)reiv ode, with some of the most 
perfect specimens which a man of fine taste 
could select, I must refer to Bishop Lowth ^9 
Lectures on Sacred Poetry. In Greek, Pindar 
has long occupied the highest situation in this 
department ; and from his exceeding popu* 
larity amcmg his countrymen and contempo»» 
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Faries, tiie iikxst and nm^ fl«lMM<Ml9 Off <$ritic8 ; 
from the applause of tbe best judges in sac* 
eeeding generations, Horace, Quinctilian, Lon«. 
ginus, &c« ; we must not dare to dispute that 
sentence which has invested him with ^e first 
honours bs a IjTic poetl T<i us, at this vtry 
distant ])eriod:, tibe odes of Pindar seem- to cut^ 
tain some beautiful poeticid expressions ; MctL^ 
sionally some .fine,, bui commoiHplace,. moilt 
sentiments ; but tbe penoaiage» whom he cefo»- 
btates, and'the traasactlona-to whiclrhe alludes^ 
aie gone so far down the stream of oUivion^^ 
&at the modem reader must feel a want of in*- 
terest in tfi«n.. Even the harmony of his num** 
hers, aa c^lebmtod' bj^ his contemporaries^ ars^ 
impaired by the lapse of time ;. andil must con*^ 
iesa that some of the sh6rf ode» in the tragediea 
of Sophocks and Euripides (^he best part in-- 
deed of these pdems) have for me superior 
charms^ The subjects for this hind< of ode, ati^ 
well a6 those of the opp<Mite description, ai^ the 
9d^ of- Anacreon^defined by Hor«C(^^ 



" Musa dedit fidtbus Divosy puerosque Deonun^ 

'• Et pugilem victorem, & equum certamine primuA^, 

*^Etjuret)um curas^ St libera vina referred' 

V. IDa AjLt. F.OB4'. V. 13;, 
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" Tbe mufe to noU^r subjects tunes her lyre ; 
" Godsy and the sons of gods> her song inspire, 
*' Wrestler and steed, who gain'd the Olympic prize ; 
" Lovers pleasing cares, and wine's unbounded joys." 

Francis. 

The Roman Ijnrist has attempted with suc- 
cess both descriptions of the ode ; bat if I £sel 
rightly with respect to an author whom I have 
fipom infancy admired aUnost above every other, 
Horace excels in a kind of middle style, the 
polite, the tender, the pleasant, and the moral. 
The two odes (Lib. iii. O. 9. and Lib. iv. 
O. 3.), of which Scaliger professes that he 
would riather have been the author than of most 
of Pindar's, and rather indeed than to have been 
king of Arragon, are of this description. The 
incomparable poem (Lib. iii. O. S.) ^' Justuni 
& Tenaoem,*' &o. is not of the highest descrip* 
tion of lyric poetry. It is elegant and moral, 
and tbe beginning almost sublime. In a word, 
H<Hrace as a lyric writer is original ; he is nei- 
ther Anacreon nor Pindar ; his manner is quite 
his own. 

In our own ^language we have some lyric 
productions of the highest excellence ; among 
the first of which. I must rank the Allegro and 
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Penseroso of Milton, though hj Dr. Blair, and 
other critics, tbej hare been most improperly 
classed amon^ descriptive poems ; but they 
have, in truth, every characteristic of lyric. 
Like Horace, Milton is indeed original, and 
imitates neither Ptndar nor any other poet. He 
happily combines sentiment and description. 
In his Comus too, there are some happy speci- 
mens of lyric poetry 9 as well as in Sampson 
Agonistes, each suited to the nature of the 
drama in which they are found, and perfectly 
on the Greek model. 

Of the two rival odes, Dryden's and Pope's, 
on St. Caecilia's day, so much has been written, 
and some observations so well-written, by our 
great critic Dr. Johnson, that I may be well 
excused for declining to enter into the detail, 
and for referring you at once to his life of Pope. 
Dryden's is more happily planned, Pope's more 
carefully executed. Dryden's is a fine and in- 
teresting story, well told on the whole, at least 
well arranged ; Pope's is an assemblage of an- 
tient mythology, and of modern observations 
on the power of music. It has always struck 
me that there is a good deal of what Mr. Pope 
called nambj/^p^mby in both-» 
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« With ray ish'd ears 

*' The monarch hears, 

" Assumes the gbd, 

" Affects to nod, 

" And seems to shake the spheres.?' 

" Rich the treas>ire, 

" Sweet tlie pleasure, 

** Sweetis pleasure after pain,'' &c.-^D^yi>bi»; 

•* Dreadful gleams, 

" Dismal screams, 

•• Fires that glow, 

-** Shrieks of woe,. 

" Sullen moans,. 

'< Hollow groans," &c. — Pope. 

Tliese lines involtintarily remind me of some- 
of the burlesque poems addressed to Gulliver r 
and are greatly below the dignity of a serious^ 
ode* The concluding thought in each of these^ 
poems is yery nearly alike, and in each is too^ 
epigrammatical, another capital blemish in Bk 
lyric composition. 

In truth ^though we have no* modern sj>eci-^ 
mens of lyric poetry which equal the Allegro 
and Penseroio of Milton,' we have many that 
far surpass the efforts of Dryden and Pope.- 
Mr. Gray's Bard, the Progress of Poetry, hia 
Ode on Eton (}oll^» the rich yet simple ef*' 
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/osioa to SpriBg, may be clMnecl among fbe 
h^hest efforts of the lyric muse* The two first 
Dr* Johnson has criticised witii unwarranted 
asperity ; for after all he has given us little 
more than rerbal criticisms : they are however 
descrying of your attentiour Where eren they, 
are not just, they are still ingenious. 

The Bard is superior to the other in the plan 
and arrangement. Attention is caught by the 
solemn though abrupt opening of the sceae^ and 
is still preserved by the interesting -nature of 
the historical prophecy. Notwithstanding Dr. 
Jcrfinson's arch remark, I have always greatly 
admired the passage beginning — 

" Ye tow'rs of Julius," &c. 

In the " Progress of Poetry/' Shakspeare 
and Milton are finely characterised. I wonder^, 
however, the fastidious critic did not see some- 
thing like conceit in these two lines — 

** lie saw — but blasted with excess of light, 
•* Clos'd his eyes in endless night.** 

The lyric poetry of Collins is less stately, so* 
lemn and sublime, than that of Gray, but it is 
more easy, natural, sweety and interesting. Of 
the fine image in the first stahst of the Ode t& 
Mercy I have already spoken* This^ and the 
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Ode to Fear, that on the Poetical Character, and 
" The Manners,*' an ode^ have always appear-^' 
ed to me the most original and interesting^ 
though notne of th^m can be perused by any 
feader of taste without real pleasure. 

We have many other beautiful modem pro- 
ductions of this kind. Some of the Odes in Mr. 
Mason's Caractacus and Elfrida, are very fioe, 
{xarticularly that in the former ^* to Death." 
I may particularly add Mr. Wharton's Ode to 
Fancy, Dr. Akenside's on Lyric Poetry, and 
the OdetoSuperstition^ by a living author, al- 
ready mentioned in a former letter with I hope 
becoming respect. 

The second description of lyric poems in- 
cludes those on love, conviviality, and all the 
lighter subjects. The two fragments which we 
have of Sappho, though love is the subject, are 
yet in a style as polished and sublime as any 
production whatever of the lyric muse. Those 
of Anacreon (though I cannot praise their mo- 
rality) are fascinating beyond expression, both 
for the yivacity of the thoughts, and the un- 
rivalled harmony of his verse. Among the most 
beautiful of his productions I may specify the 
Sd, the 28th, and the 46th. The Dove and 
the Swallow are also ^harming. Cowley is 
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tocpg the best of his translators ; and, as Cow* 
ley is not in erery body's hands, I will tran- 
scribe a short but spirited ode, embellished, or 
defaced as you may please to call it, by the 
luxuriant genius of Cowley — 

THE GRASHOPPEB. 

*' ilappy insect, what can be 

" In happiness compai'd to thee^* 

" Fed with nourishment divine, 

*' The dewy morning's gentle wine ! 

" Nature waits upon thee stilly 

'' And thy verdant cup does fill. 

" Tis filPd wherever thou dost tread, 

*' Nature self's thy Ganimed. 

" Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing; 

" Happier than the happiest king ! 

*' All the fields which thou dost see, 

" All the plants belong to thee^ 

'' All that summer hours produce, 

" Fertile made with early juice. 

*' Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

" Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

'• Thou dost innocently joy ; 

*' Nor does thy luxury destroy ; 

** The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 

" More harmonious than he. v 

*' Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

^' Prophet of the ripened year ! 
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'' Thee Phoebus lovesi and does inspire ; 

Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, happy thou. 

Dost neither age nor winter know. 
'< But when thou'st drunk, and danc'd, and sung 

Thy fill, the flow'ry leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wise with all. 

Epicurean animal !) 
" Sated with thy summer feast, 
'' Thou retir'st to endless rest.** 

In this ode 
Is beautifully translated — 

■ 

" Fed with nourishment diTine, 
" The dewy morning's gentle wine;*' 

is almost literally, but excellently given — 

" Prophet of the ripened year." 
** Farmer he, and landlord thou,*' 

is in the peculiarly playful stile of Cowley. 

Horace has also many odes of the gay and 
sprightly kind, of great beauty and excellence ; 
but in no language whatever aare si» maay to be 
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found as in our own. With us they have been 
distinguished from the first by the name of 
SONGS, as most of them have been set and sung 
to music. Dr. Aikin, in an excellent collection 
which he has made, and which is preceded by 
a judicious essay on 3ong^ writing, has classed 
them under the following heads : 1st. Ballads 
and pastoral songs; 3d. Passionate and de« 
scriptive songs; 3d. Ingenious and witty songs. 
Ta this arrangement I do not mean to object ; 
yet it appears to me that another cl^ss might be 
added — ^Patriotic and war songs; such as the 
celebrated Gred^ odes of Alcseus and Tyrtseus, 
which inspired their heroic countrymen with 
the sfHrit of liberty and the ardour of patri« 
otism. 

The English ballad will scarcely rank under 
the description of lyric poetry ; and I place it 
here rather because I know not where dse to 
assi^ it a statien, than from any sense of the 
propriety of the c<dlocation. An elegant poet- 
ess of the present time, who was so kind as to 
write the article Pbetry for my Dictionary, has 
furnished us with the real origin of our ballad. 
^^ In the age of Charlemagne, the minstidb of 
IProveace, or, as they were calkd, the tiouba^ 



dours, introduced the metrical tales or ballads, 
which, from the dialect in i^htch they were 
written, were called also romances. Their poems 
were all written in rliyme ; But whether this 
practice was borrowed from the Goths or Arabs 
is uncertain.'^ But though the first ballads 
might have for their subjects tales, or simple 
narratiyes, such as Chevy Chace, the Children 
in the Wood, &c., yet we find the term was 
soon extended to various subjects of love or 
morals. The ballad of " Death and the Lady," 
which yet occupies a place in the chimney of 
many a farm-house, is a moral dialogue. Dr. 
Aikin has therefore, with propriety, classed 
among (he ballads the popular songs of Bf r. 
Gay, which are real lyrics, and of which Black- 
eyed Susan is perhaps the best. The little songs 
in our comic operas have as much a claim to 
the title of lyric as the choruses in the Greek tra- 
gedies, and indeed are more naturally introdu- 
ced, for singing corresponds better with a repre- 
sentation of joy than of sorrow. 

Of ." Passionate and descriptive songs,*' the 
number is very great in our language, as you 
will see in Dr. Aikin's collection, and yet this 
does not include the whole. Amidst such an 



MMHiblage of beauiieB^ it is difficult to select ; 
and if 1 followed the dictates of my own taste, 
the mere catalogue would fill a page. I will 
however mention Thomson's " For ever For* 
tune," Littleton's " Heavy Hours," Percy^s 
*^ O Nancy," and the well-known ballad of 
^^ Old Darby and Joan,'^ as extremely beauti* 
ful. 

Our witty songs form a class not less nume* 
rotts than the preceding. The following is ex- 
quisitely witty — 

<' The women all tell me Fm false to my lass, 
^' That I quit my dear Chloe, and stick to my glass t 
" But to you men of reason, my reasons I'll own ; 
" And if youdonH like them, why, let them alon«» 

" Altho* i have left her, the truth 1*11 declare, 
*< I believe she was good, and I'm sure she is fair ; 
** But goodness and charms in a bumper I see, 
" That make it as good and as charming as she. 

" My Chloe had dimples and smiles I must own, 
*' But tho' she could smile, yet in truth she could frown* 
** Now tell me, ye lovers of liquor divine, 
*' Did you e'er see a frown in a bumper of wine ? 

*' Her lilies and rose* were just in their prime, 
" Yet lilies and roses are conquer'd by time ; 
*' But in wine from its age such a benefit flows, 
<' That we like it the better the older it gcov^ 
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*' Thciy teU me my love wodd in time liav^ been 
ck>y*d, 

' ** And that beauty's insipid when onoe 'tis enjoy'd ; 
** But in wine I both time and enjoyment defy, 
" For the longer I drink, the more thirsty am I. 

' ** Let murders, and battles, and history prove 
*' The mischiefs that wait upon rivals in love : 
*' But in drinking, thank heaven, no rival contends, 
** For the more we love liquor, the more we are friends. 

*' She too might have poison'd the joy of my life, 
" With nurses, and babies, and squalling and strife: 
'* But my. wine neither nurses nor babies can brings . 
<' And a big-beliy'd bottle's a mighty good thing. 

" We. shorten our days when with love we engage ; 
^' It briiigs on diseases, and hastens old age : 
** But wine from grim death can its votaries save, 
** And keep t'other leg out, when there's one in the 

grave. 

> 

'* Perhaps, like her sex, ever false to their word, 
*' She had left me — ^to get an estate, or a lor^ : 
" But my bumper, regarding nor title, nor pelf, 
<* Will stand by me when I can't standby myself. 

*' Then let my dear Chloe no longer complain ;' 
" She's rid of her lover, and I of my pain ; 
** For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I spy : 
*' Should you doubt what I say, — take a bumper and 
try." 

^^ When Orpheas \feiit down to the regions 
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beliow" ifl also full of wit, bat it is almost a 
trandalion fr<>m Queredo. ^^ Celia altogetber/* 
bj Whitehead, is sprighdy and pleashig. 
^' Love and folly" is either a pretty song or a 
pretty epigram. It may be proper to notice 
bore that though all epigrammatic points are 
jodicioQsly proscribed in the serious lyric, they 
aie yet very admissible in the lighter kinds. 
Lord Chesterfield's little song beginning <^ Mis* 
taken fair," &c. has much wit; and there is a 
vein of odd hnmour in a song not very new— 
^^ Vain are the charms of white and red," &c. . 
Of modern sm^-writers, George Alexander 
Stephens, Mr. Sheridan, and Captaiir Morris 
have excelled most of their contemporaries in 
the fiM^etious and witty. 

As in prose, so the epistolary form wifl apply 
to- any subject, and almost to any style of poeti* 
cal compositkn^ It suits best, howeyer, with 
the moral, the fkmiliair and the gay. Mr. 
Bdor's Epistle to Fleetwood Shepherd is a 
happy specimen of the familiar epistle in verse. 
Ifr. Pope^s.EpistletoMr. Addison, occasioned 
by his Dialogues on Medals, is excellent in its 
kjad; uid Mr. Addison's Letter irom Italy 
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contains some fine description, and some. good 
poetry, though the stjie of hb heroil; r^pise is 
never equal to that of Mr. Pope. 

Tales and fables may also be adopted intd 
almost any species of poetry. An heroic poem 
is indeed only an extended tale ; and Dryden's 
Alexander's Feast is a kind of story. Tales and 
fables are often happily introduced as illustra- 
tions in moral poetry. There are some very 
lively and interesting in the satire's and epistles 
of Horace; and I have already remarked the 
excellence of Pope's Sir Balaam . 

For nature, interest, and useful tendency^ 
the best tale in our language is that of my friend 
Mr. M*Neil, " Scotland's Scaith." Of a dif- 
ferent description, but .extremely beautiful^ is 
Parnel's Hermits Dr. Goldsmith's beautiful tale 
of '^ Edwin and Angelina" has seemingly fur- 
nished the hint for the siory of. Dr. Percy's 
*< Friar of Orders Gray," in which the author 
has ingeniously contrived to weave several de- 
tached fragments of antient composition. Both 
are beautiful, but they want the moral of the 
two former pieces. 

Phaedrus was the first who composed fabks 
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in verse ; but he is little more than a mere 
translator of .^EIsop, and has lost much of the 
simplicity and beauty of the original. The 
best poetical fables in any language are those of 
Mr. Gay> 
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LETTER 1KXIX. 

Dramatic Poetry. — Tragedy. -^ JEschylus.-^ 
Sophocles. — Euripides. — Comeille. — Ha* 
dne. — Voltaire. — Shakspeare. — 0/»fly%— 
Dryden. — Rowe. — Young. 

MT DEAR JOHN, 

I SHALL'proceed in this letter to a very brief 
consideration of dramatic poetry, a branch of 
literature of which jour favourites the abtients 
had very faint ideas indeed ; and whoever 
draws his opinions from them, will never con* 
ceive properly of what we denominate, in plain 
English, (I cannot find a better word) a play. 
A play has this advantage above every other 
work of imagination, that it is a perfect repre-> 
sentation of life : not only the ear and the un<^ 
derstanding are interested, but the eye itseU' : it 
sees the whole action, and if the representation 
is a good one, the deception is almost complete^ 
and we might mistake it fot a reality. 
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*^ Segnius ihrita&t 9mDQ% demina per aure8> 

*' Quam quae sunt ocutis commissa fiddibus & qu« 

"" Ipse sibi tradit spectator.' 

De Aut Poet. v. 18^. 

" What we hear 
" With weaker passion will affect the hes^ 
'' Than when the faithful eye beholds the part." 

Francis. 

The wofd drama is universiany allowed to be 
derived from the' Greek verb Im«s io do, and it 
might be literally explained an action. Our 
word ploff perhaps is still better, as it implies 
an amusing representation or entertainment; 
yet it is p^haps more applicable to representa- 
tions of the gay or ^portiye kind than to those 
of tragedy. 

Both terms, howeyer, imply an action, or 
story, or plot as it is sometimes called, and this 
constituties the difference between plays and 
dialogues. Some of the pastorals of Theocritus 
^snd Virgil might be termed little dramas, be* 
cause they have something of plot or story ; 
bat the majority of eclogues are mere dialogues. 

According to the nature of the subject, dra» 
matic pieces class under two divisions, tragedy 
or comedy ; though maAy modern performances 

l2 
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will not strictljr fall under either of these cha- 
racters ; and the mixture of both (the tra^-co- 
medy) has been practised by some of our 
first writers, Shakspeare, Otway, Dryd^n, and 
Southern ; and is defended by some of our first 
critics, I think by Dr. J6hnson, as a more per* 
f6ct representation of real life. 

The same rules in general apply to comedy 
as to iragedy. Aristotle has advanced precepts 
for their composition, all deduced from the 
practice of the Greek writers, and which have 
been most absurdly adopted by the French cri- 
tics, and dramatic writers. But before we in- 
quire into the reasonableness of these dictates of 
Aristotle, it will be proper to take a cursory 
view of the origin and progress of the Greek 
drama. 

There is scarcely any circumstance in which 
the gradual progress of human invention is 
more exemplified, than in the origin and im- 
provement of dramatic composition among the 
Greeks. 

The Greek drama, was originally nothing 
more than a rude song, exhibited by one or 
more clownish minstrels . or ballad-singers,' 
who disfigured themselves to excite attention. 
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Thespis, who lived 564 years before Christ, col- 
lected a company of them together, and trans- 
ported them from village to village in a kind of 
waggon ; and something like this state of the 
drama we see ^n the rude exhibitions of mum- 
mers, and morrice-dancers, in the inland parts 
of this kingdom. Thespis added to^e singers 
an interlocutor, who served to explain- the mat- 
ter of the songs ; and in this state the drama 
continued, till an accident brought it to greater 
perfection. In the representation of a tragedy, 
in which the furies were exhibited, (he barba- 
rous dresses of the chorus (which consisted of 
fifty persons) frighted thie pregnant women into 
fits/ Hence iEschylus was induced to retrench 
the number of the chorus, and to compensate 
for the deficiency, added to the actors or inter- 
locutors. He erected a stage, and ornamented 
it with mdchinery ; and equipped the actors 
with the tobe, the buskin, and the mask.* The 

* " The, drama owes its rise to days of festivity. For in 
antient times it was usual for meD, when they had collect- 
fid in the fruits of the earth, to meet together, that they 
might sacrifice to the deity, and unbend their minds from 
the fatigues of the harvest. Hence arose two sorts of 
poetry; the one graver, in praise of the gods; the other 
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two latter of which were accommodatLons to 
the large theatres ; and if our managers pro- 
ceed as they have lately done in enlarging our 
play-houses, our actors nrast be mounted in 
buskins^ disfigured in masks, and dunst yoci* 
ferate through speaking trumpets. 

From this statement you will see how very 
imperfect the Greek drama was, and how very 
absurd those t;ritics are who would confine 
us to a servile imitation of it. You will also 
see the jeason of what are called the unities. 
The Greeks had but one scene, and as the ac- 
tual performance was an ode, the chorus (or 
company of singers)^ which was originally 
the main object, never left the stage. The re- 
presentation therefore admitted of no change 

jocose, full of lampoon agsunst one another. Under tlie 
former head we may reckon the Dith jiambics of Bacchus, 
hjmns to the gods, and panegyrics Upon heroes. Under 
the second. Iambics and Phallic verses. The first essays 
were rough, and unpolished; but, by degrees, the great 
actions of gods and heroes grew more numeroos, and in- 
creased into set febles : so, in like manner, the jocoee com-* 
fMsitions began to come vnder proper regukdons. Thus 
from the ibnner Idnd arose tragedy ; firom the latter, sa^ 
tire, comedy, and mimic"'-^V9SSius, Lib. 11. c. 2. 



of place^ and only of the time which was em- 
ployed in tht recstation. For the vsitj of ac- 
tion more is to be said ; since in eveiy compo- 
sition of human art it seems necessary to pre- 
reat Gonlusion in the minds of the heaiers. 

A modiem play, yoti mast perceire, is a very 
diHereat composition, and therefore to confine 
ns to tho same narrow limits as the Greek dra- 
matists, is to say n^ankind shall neter improte : 
yet npon this ricticnlons system baye critics 
pfoceeded > nay, it has eren been doubted by 
some of them whether the modarns have judged 
welt in laying aside the chorus : it certainly 
added, they allege, both to the magnifloenee 
and morality of the stage, as trwas always 
employed in commendii^ virtue ; but surely 
it detracted very much from the probability of 
the performance . Either the chorus is detached 
from the tragedy, and then it is quite unnatural^ 
or the persons of the chcmis have some connec- 
tion with the subject, and then it is ?ery difficult 
for the poet to preserve the probabOity. As. 
the chorus was first invented, it is no wonder it 
was itetained so long a time ; but had the tra- 
gedy been first, it is very probable the ether 
would uever have had a beings 
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Upon these principles let us liow examine 
\fhsd Aristotle had deemed indispensable — ^the 
three unities, of action, time, and place; the 
first of these [ have always thought important 
to every composition, and I fiave already shewn 
in what it consists, namely, the relation of every 
incident to some great action or end ; and it is 
no less necessary to preserve it in epic poetry 
than in tragedy. It is essential even to history, 
for the detail of two narratives at once, or the 
intermixture of them can only serve to confuse. 
The common practice is to divide the whole 
performance into five acts, though this practice 
has no foundation in nature ; the first, it is said, 
should contain an exposition of the design of 
the representation ; this was formerly performed 
in a long speech by way of prologue by one 
actor. Thus it is in Sophocles and Euripides ; 
but th^ moderns have judged better in majiing 
the actors open the subject by discoursing to- 
gether in the first act. In the second, third, 
and fourth acts, the plot should proceed and 
draw lowards a crisis, and prepare gradually 
for the developement in the fifth act. It is a 
ri^le, which should always be ob^rved, that no 
person j^hould ever conie upon the stage and go 
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off ag'ain witboot the reason of his appearance 
being obyious, and absolutely essential Xo the 
plot. Another rule is, that all the persons 
should be actually engaged in the business of 
the tragedy, and not introduced merely as hear- 
ers of the principal personages. This is a rule 
which has been greatly neglected by modem < 
writers of tragedies, as the principal persons are 
commonly attended by a mute companion, or 
humble friend, who seems to have no other bu* 
siness on the stage than to afford them an op- 
portunity of relating their story. 

The second unity is that of time, which (ac- 
cording to those absura critics who have merely 
copied from the imperfect sketches left by the 
antients) requires that a play should occupy no 
more time in the supposed action than it does in 
the representation. Unity of place (according 
to the same prejudiced judges, who never looked 
at the origin of the prejudice) required that the 
scene should be never shifted from one place 
to another. By observing the first of these, the 
antients had great difficulty to find any in- 
teresting events which could be supposed ix^ be 
acted in so short a time ; on this account Ari- 
stotle himself, who was 2^ slave to precedent, 

L 5 
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waff obliged to ehange the time, and allowed 
Ihem twenty-foui houn. 

That they might not violate the third unity, 
they were obliged to fix their action in some 
public place, such as a court or area before a 
palace ; on which account much business was 
transacted there which ought to ha?e been done 
in. private. 

The truth is, as I before observed, these two 
last unities arose out of the imperfection of the 
Greek drama. As the chorus never left the 
stage, the curtain was n^t let down betwees 
the acts. Shakspeare understood nature better 
than those pedantic critics who have extolled 
the unities of Aristotle ; and surely, accoidin|^ 
to the modern custom, the spectators can, witk 
no degree of violence upon the imagination 
while the action is suspended, suppose a certaia 
time to elapse between the acts; and by a 
very small effort of the imagination, they can 
also suppose themselves transported, or the 
scene shifted, from one place to another. 

Upon the whole then, it is plain the modems 
have judged rightly in laying aside the chorus ; 
and Shakspeare, who rejected the unities^ of 
time and place, has produced the liest dramaa^ 
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Cofoalle and Racine, on the other hand, are 
generally very exact in the observation of Ari- 
stotle's rules, and their plays are proportion* 
ably vapid and lifeless. 

The plot and the sentiment in tragedy should 
conspire to leave fevonrable impressions and 
0|HAions of virtue on the mind ; if virtuous 
men sniBkr, it must render their virtues more 
amiable: this may be done by represMting 
their misfortanes as the effects of the vices of 
others, or of their own failings ; but they should 
never be made to suffer on account of their vir* 
toes. Aristotle observes, that the, characters 
brought upon the stage should never be per- 
fectly good or ill, but of a mixed kind. Mr. 
Addison's Cato is a very stiff character ; as he 
is not aHfected with his own misfoitunes, he (foes 
not raise in us that admiration which tragedy 
is designed to inspire. A stoic philosopher 
makes a bad hero of a tragedy. 

Dr. Blair is justly surprised that the antient 
critics have thought the play of CEdipus the 
most proper subject of tragedy. (Edipus kills' 
his father, and marries his mother, so that he 
is guilty both of parricide and incest without 
knowing it ; and though he is represented as a 
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person of good moral disposition, he is made to 
end bis days in the most miserable mani^r. 
Such a shocking action cannot be supposed to 
have happened aboye once or twice in the 
course of things, if it can be supposed to have 
happened at all ; besides it tends rather to ex- 
cite horror than pifj. Almost a similar sub- 
ject was chosen by an author of our own times 
(the late Earl of Orford), with certainly a much 
better moral, the misery attendant on the indul- 
gence of all inordinate passions ; yet that sub- 
ject was much too shocking and indecent foi^ 
the stage ; and the manager would have, de- 
served tl^e severest cens^re who would hayp 
presented it to an English audience. I allude 
to the " Mysterious Mother."^ 

The plot of a tragedy may be either founded 
upon real history, or be wholly fictitious. 
Shakspeare chose his subjects from HoUingshead 
or Stow, or from an old ballad ; and in both he 
has succeeded. And though persons of high 
rank and fame are well calculated to excite at- 
tention in the dramatis personasy yet the tragic 
muse may often descend' into the rccesses of 
private life, and produce perhaps a more in*' 
teresting picture than if it had even proceeded 
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from a palace. This is evident in the charm- 
ing tragedy of George Barnwell^ and in one 
which ^ though inferior in merit is almost equal 
in moral utilitj, the Gamester. 

There is hardly any subject which can deeply 
interest the passions that is improper for tra* 
gedy. The antients scarcely ever introduced 
the passion of love into their dramas ; the 
French, till the time of Voltaire, I believe, ne* 
ver produced a tragedy without it. Shakspeare 
neither rejecfs it, nor deems it necessary on all 
occasions whiningly to introduce it* 

The success of every dramatic production 
will chiefly depend upon the plot being well 
chosen and interesting. Some of Dr. Young's 
tragedies, which are now banished from the 
stage, are much finer as compositions than 
Douglas ; but the interesting story of the latter 
will always render it popular. Shakspeare's 
plots are in general very happily chosen, even 
wilhQut excepting his historical plays ; for 
though he has written these in a sort of series, 
yet be has seized upon the most interesting in- 
cidents and events in the reigns which he de- 
picts. 
Next to the judicious dhoice and arrange- 
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nent of the plot, the greatest excellence of a 
dramatic piece is the happy display of charac« 
ter. The unity of action (which is the only 
one I allow) must be here strictly preserved. 
In common life we obserre men at different 
times swayed by different huindurs and pas- 
sions ; yet still there is a discriminating cha- 
racter ; there is a turn of mind which evidently 
distingubhes one man from another. In dra- 
matic representation this un^y of character 
must be nicely preserved ; so that a speetator 
(if blindfold) ought to distinguish the personage 
who speaks, even without any reference to the 
Toice of the actor. The character should ex- 
tend through the whole piece ; he must not be 
a different man at the beginning from what he 
proves in the end. A contrast of characters has 
been recommended by critics, and in comedy 
it ha^ certainly an excellent effect, as when the 
miser is opposed to the prodigal, the fop to the 
sloven, the loquacious to the sententious. But 
this does not appear so essential to tragedy^ 
though Mr. Addison, in his Gato, has appa- 
rently studied to put all his characters in 
contrast. 
A great error of aU onu modem jtragic poets 
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is making all their characteFs speak in the same 
style. They endeavaar to mark the character 
rather by some peculiarity in thought than in 
the manner of expressing it, whereas both 
should be obserred* Hence their characters 
are often absurd without being striking, or 
more frequently are perfectly insipid. Shak* 
speare possessed that peculiar yenatility of ta- 
lent that his marked characters have not only a 
peculiarity of thought, but a peculiarity of 
language. lago does not express himself like 
Othello ; nor Cassio like either. Hamlet and 
the King do not speak alike, any more than 
Hotspur and the Prince. In comedy there is 
a greater scope for this kind of discrimination ; 
but here it is also miserably n^lected^ unless 
where the Irish or Scotch accent can be called 
in aid of a barren imagination* 

The language of tragedy must be dignified, 
yet not too poetical. We must never fiirgei 
that it is a representation of nature and of con* 
Tersation. It roust not therefore appear too 
much studied ; for that would destroy the 
pleasing ilhision^ which is its greatest chadrm. 

On the same principle I abhor soliloquies. 
What person io real life, except an ideot or 
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madman, ever talks to himself? When we see 
an actor left upon the stage, and addressing the 
audience, for that in fact he docs when he so* 
liloquizes (as it is improperly called), the illu- 
ision is immediately dissipated, and we no longer 
see the character, but the actor. How Shak- 
speare came to be guilty of this grand oversight 
I can scarcely divine. It must have been either 
from custom or indolence. 

For the same reason a tragedy in rhyme can 
never interest, because it never can furnish any 
illusion, or make us for a moment forget the 
author and actors, and imagine it a reality. 
Our English blank verse approaches so near to 
prose, that, when well spoken, the difference is 
imperceptible. Some of the best parts in Shak- 
speare are indeed in prose ; and Lillo's natural 
and pathetic dramas entirely so. I have al- 
ready said that the diction should be suited to 
the character ; so it should be to the subject. 
A play on a modern or domestic topic shpuld 
not be in blank verse. 

Much nonsense has been advanced by the 
critics in the form of instructions for dramatic 
writers. Such as, that no actor should g<\ off 
the stage more than five times; that the per- 
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sons of the drama should not exceed a limited 
number ; and that during the course of an act 
the stage should never be left vacant even for a 
single moment. All these pretended rules are 
bravel J. violated by our English writers ; and 
really I never could see any just argument for 
them. 

For dramatic writing we cannot revert fur- 
ther than the Greeks ; for I do not concur with 
Bishop Lowth in regarding Job or the Can- 
ticles as dramatic pieces. 

Of the Greelc writers .^S^schjlus is harsh and 
obscure; Sophocles more masterly, correct, and 
sublime ; Euripides soft and tender. In the 
Greek tragedies, for the reason already assign- 
ed, the action was simple, and the incidents 
few. They are commonly founded on the his- 
tory of their own nation, which should be an 
advantage to their descriptions. Hercules fur- 
nished six, and the Trojan war no less than se- 
venteen subjects for tragedies. Their decla- 
mation (like that of the Italian opera), was set 
to musical notes ; and their chorusses changed 
from declamation to real song. Their actors 
wore a long flowing robe, and were raised on 
high buskinS) called cothurni ; they also wore 
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masks, which were something like helmets, and 
were, made to represent the persons whose cha- 
racters they sustained. These masks had la^e 
mouths, which, by means of horn or brass 
plates, the Ahb6 du Boss ingenionsl j ccHijec- 
tures, strengthened the voice, and caused them 
to be heard at a greater distance ; but it- may 
yery reasonably be ashed how would these 
masks represent the passions ? We learn, how- 
ever, that they had also an expedient for this 
purpose ; the mask was painted so as to repre- 
sent di&reni passions on each' side, and as the 
actors stood always in profile, they turned that 
side to the spectators which was most agreeable 
to their present passion ! What a contemptible 
idea does this give us of the GredL theatre, and 
yet it is the drama of the Greeks that preju** 
diced pedants wish us to copy I What is still 
more extraordinary, we are told that sometimes 
one player spoke and another acted. We must 
remember, however, that the antient theatres 
were much larger than the modern ones, con-i 
seqnently the masks were of advantage both to 
the sight and the hearing ; and for the same 
reason, the spectators could not so easily dis« 
cern the change of countenance in the actors^ 
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as tbey acted by day, and their stage 
was not so well illuminated as oars ; and as the 
masks kept the lips from moving, so that it 
could scarcely be perceived who spoke, it would 
not appear so ridiculous to us to have two en* 
gaged in the same part as we may imagine* 

In France, Comeille and Racine have some* 
what improved, though not much, on the Gredi 
drama. They have introduced many more in* 
cidents into their plays than were found in the 
antient tragedies. Comeille is remarked by 
the French critics for his suUimity ; Racine for 
describing the tender emotions ; but the merit 
of both appears to me over-rated. Yoltaire is 
more animated than Racine, and more interest* 
ing than either him or Corneille. Love always 
predominates in the French tragedies, and it is 
in general the love of a petit*mal(re. The 
Freiich are also, fantastically delicate, for they 
have banished all bloodshed from their stage ; 
but thb refinement, some of their own critics 
acknowledge they have carried too far, and, ac* 
cording to their own countryman Voltaire, they 
have qui^ enervated Udtgedj. 

It may perhaps be aflfirmed that it is only on 
the English stage that a perfect tragedy is to be 
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seen. It is there that yfe find the just re* 
presentation of nature, an action exhibited^ 
such as the historian might narrate. The 
erents not forced or unnatural, nor crowded 
within too narrow a space. There we see cha- 
racters such as are to be found in real life, such 
as serve to conduct the business of the plot in 
its natural course, and to a natural catastrophe; 
not stiffly and artificially contrasted, as in the 
French dramas, where every principal charac^ 
ter must have his particular opponent, of dif- 
ferent stature, difierently habited, of opposite 
manners ; made just to contradict each other, 
like the buffoons on (he stage of the mounte- 
bank. 

In this as well as in every other department 
of the drama, Shakspeare necessarily stands 
alone. His was the infancy of the art, and the 
whole field was' open to him. The judicious 
Lowth observes, " That the passion of jea- 
lousy, its causes, eircumstances, progress, and 
effects, are more accurately, more copiously, 
more satisfactorily described in one drama of 
Shakspeare, than in all the disputations of phi- 
losophy." 

Perhaps it may be allowed, in deference to 
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Bishop Lowth's judgment, that the drama to 
which he refers^ Othello, is the most perfect of 
all our author's productions ; and consequently 
the most perfect tragedy in existence in all its 
parts. If unity of action is (as I think) an ex« 
cellence, here every incident contributes to the 
main design. The characters are incomparably 
adapted to the action. The unsuspecting sim- 
plicity of Othello is "well combined with the 
violence of passion by which he is agitated 
when he thinks himself abused. When I was 
a very young man, I used to think the Zanga 
of Dr. Young a better drawn character than 
lago, and so it is according to the artificial rules 
*' for making tragedies," set forth by the taste- 
less followers of Aristotle, and the French cri- 
tics ; but more knowledge of the world has con- 
vinced me of my error. Zanga starts up at 
once a complete villain — He has the whole 
plot, its circumstances and consequences at once 
in view. This is not natural : not to speak of 
the improbability of his treasuring up his re- 
venge, unabated and unchanged, for so great 
a series of years. We read in Tacitus of one 
(Tiberius) whose character was ^^ odium in 
longum jaciens," but this is not the odium of 



Zanga, stored up for so many years, uneffa'ced 
by reiterated kindnesses. 

lago, on the contrary, is a villain only by 
degrees. Malignant, enviQUs^ and fond of mis^ 
cbief, he enters upon his plan at first with only 
the vague and malevolent design of creating 
some uneasiness. In every progressive step he 
finds himself mote deeply entangled, till at 
length in his own defence he is compelled to. 
proceed. Even when the plot /is considerably 
advanced, he sees not the end-^ 

** Tis here but yet confused, 

" Knavery's plain &ce is nerer seen tiU used/' 

The villainy of lago is also prompted from 
time to time by many circumstances ; ofience, 
jealousy and resentment at Othello, envy of 
C^ssio, the having cheated, and continuing to 
cheat Roderigo, all serve to involve him deeper 
and deeper, and to promote the catastrophe. 

The incidents are truly interesting ; , the theft 
of the handkerchief, and Othello seeing it in 
Cassio^s hand, are incomparably wrought up. ^ 
In short, whether in the tumultuous scene in 
the street) of rousing Brabantio, x>r in t^e scenes 
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afl^ the arriyal at Cypriis, we can scarcely ima* 
gine that it is 9, fiction irhich is presented io us. 
The poetry of the impassioned parts is of the 
highest kind, and I think in the concluding 
speech of Othelh> there are more beautiei than 

I are any whca-e comprized in the same compass. 

j Such is this astonishing production of human 
intellect ; and jei I feel it almost rashness to 
pronounce it the master-piece of our auth(v. 
In Lear there is something still grander, and 
perimps the fable is still more generally in- 
teresting. Granting that the plots were not his 
own, still it is the judgment, I'aste, and genijos 
of Shakspeare that is displayed in selecting such 
stories as serve for the basis of the most magni- 
ficent display of all the great passions incidental 
to human nature. Who will compare the cold 
and inanimate declamation of (Edipus, in the 
Greek tragedy, with the sublime burst of pas- 
sion, when the old king resents the unfeeling 
ingratitude of his daughters ? But even CEdipus, 
in the hands of Shakspeare, would have been a 
different character. 

One thing I must remark of this exquisite 
drama, because I have not seen it remarked by 
others, and ihat ie(, the perfect ccmsistency , in 
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the midst of seeming inconsistencies, with 
nrhich the principal character is supported. 
Lear is introduced as a very choleric person ; 
and, conscious of the error of his own disposi- 
tion, and distrustful of himself, it is curious to 
observe how he doubts the reality of his daugh- 
ters' ingratitude, and appears desirous of refer- 
ring at first to his own frailty. Thus, when the 
unkindness of his eldest daughter is first hinted 
to hira, he observes — 

^^ Thou but rememberest me of mine own 
faint conception : I have perceived a most faint 
neglect of late ; which I have rather blamed as 
mine own jealous curiosity." 

The unity of action is perhaps not quite so 
well preserved as in Othello. , The under plc^ 
of Gloster and Edgar presents, it is true, a kind 
of contrast to the other ; but it is not necessary 
to the maiii action. All the characters are finely 
sustained ; that of Kent is original, and the 
most interesting under character perhaps to be 
found in any drama. Some of the speeches of 
Lear are highly poetical, especially 

" I tax not you, ye elements/' Sec, 

Hamlet is perhaps the most faulty of our au*. 
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thor 's dramas ; and yet it is p^hapt flie meit 
intere^ing of them all in the representatioii. 
The plot is very ill coadHcted t the appearance 
of a ghost violates the probability of the ac^ 
tion '; and yet, as Dr. Johnson well remarks, 
^^ the apparition left the regions of the dead t9 
little purpose : the revenge that was required 1^ 
noit obtained but by the death' of him who was 
required to take it." The murder of Polomus, 
and the subsequent madness and death of poor 
Ophelia, who is M idmg- cruelly treated, oot^* 
rages humanity ; and Hamlet's neglect of the 
opportunity to kill the king^when at pray^ns 
(and that upon the most shocking of motivee, 
lest from the occasion he might obtain mercy 
of Heaven) seems to defeat the object of the 
play ; and reduces the Author io a very awk* 
ward and disgusting catastrophe^ 

Where then lies the charm of Hamlet ? I 
answer, in the matchless gehius of Shakspeare, ^ 
who has combined in this plaj^ moire variety of 
incident, more refioement of moral sentiment, 
more exquisite displays of humlUi character 
than are to be fotind in any other drama. 
The ghost is such as no other author could 
have conjured up, solemn^ dignified, yet ten* 

VOL« II. M 
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liar anfl pttbeltc. The itcidfeiiC of Ihe pky 
exhibited before the court it finely contriTed ; 
<he Bpeclator*t ioteiett is ke|>t aUve from the 
hsginmiil^ for the fate of Hamlet; and the 
ebnet soene with the Qaeea is perhaps tiie fiaast 
apecium extant of dramatic diak^ue. The 
l^ictotes fftfened to aie undoobtedly supposed 
to hai^; against tba wall, as part of the furni- 
toie of the qven's closet. 

Macbeth acaroely holds a lower lai^ thaii 
aaj of the piecedsag. I cannot s^ee with Dir. 
Johnson, that it is deficient in discrknination of 
diaracter. I think the progress of wickedness 
is move finely maikfid in llad[)eth than in any 
porfiait that I ha^re eter found. He com- 
mences a brave, honoarable, and loyal person. 
One.^ke step conducts to another, and he be- 
comes gradually so depraved, that lie declares 

** I am in bkxkl 
^ Slept in so far, that should I wade no more, 
** Returning were as tedious as go o'er." 

The machinery, which is gionnded upon 
historical, or at least traditional evidence, k 
finely supported* I think it is Dryden that 



'' ButSMcqpcitff'tinigic/covk} opt oopMbe, 
'' Withb tint circle Qooe dunt walk but he." 

Aod I ouwot but fonark wilh lidigiitttian on 
tte abumiwfalf nmiiMr is which tkii iiiciw* 
parable jriaj is eonanMilf lepnBCttted. Tha 
vitehfM^ who are derigwd a^ ^cr jr aeriow cha* 
metersi aie fepnesaBted b/ buibona. Qa Uic 
aMtraiy/imtead of the low omiadiaiisy the yeiy 
best dedaiflMia io the thealve ought to siippaat 
these awAil, I had ahuoit aaid avbliflw |ienoB^ 
ages ; and eteiy exertion abonld be made to 
add to the soleinDity of the aeene. 

The venatiUty of Shakapeaie's taknts is 
shewn In Cynbelijie, where ti^e fiaision of jeai> 
lousy is exhibited undor a difieieot form and 
character to what it assumes in OlbeUo. In hit 
historical plays, the correctness with which the 
characters are drawn and sustained, as iar as 
historical report enables us to judge, is greatly 
to be admired. The best I think are Julius 
Caesar, and Richard III. In the former it is 
impossible not to bbserye how much betterthe 
chanM^ter of Jirutus is drawn by Shakspearej 
than that of Cato by Mr. Addison. 

Next to Sbakspeare, our best tragic writer is 
undoubtedly Otway^ Dr. Beattie most unac*- 

M 2 
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countably declares — " Tkiat the merit of Ve- 
nice Preserved, and the Orphan, lies' rather in 
the beauty of particular passages than in the 
general effect of the whole:" If this was the 
case, it is plain that these plays would only af- 
fect and please a few individuals of nice taste 
and discrimination, whereas the populace are 
always attracted by them and delighted with 
them. I believe much finer passages might be 
selected from some of Dryden's plays than any 
which are to be found in Otway, yet these plays 
do not keep the stage, and are not admired on 
the whole. In truth a few fine passages will 
never support any drama. After Otwjyr, 
Rowe and Young rank highest in the list of 
English tragic writers. 
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LETTER XXX. 

V 

Comedi/n — Aristophanes. — Plautus, — Terence. 
-^Moliere. -^-Shakspeare.^^anson. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. — Drj/den. — Congrece — 
Farquhar. — Vanburgh. — Steele. — Addison. 
— Centlivre. — Sheridan. 

MY DEAR JOHN, 

On the subject of corned j I shall, I hope, be 
less prolut than on the other branch of dramatic 
poetry ; for much of what might be said . on 
this topic is anticipated in my last letter. For 
good compositions of this kind, as i»'ell as of 
the former class, we must look to the modems, 
and not to the antients. ; indeed, as I observed,, 
a play (strictly so called) may be regarded as a 
modem invention,. at least what the antients 
have left us are to be considered only as hints 
on which modern dramatists have successfully 
improved. Aristophanes was a mere ifarce wri- 
ter, a buffoon, almost destitute of the only qua? 
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lities that can render buffoonery tolerable, wit 
and humour. Plautus was much superior, and 
some of his dramajs. have both plot and charac- 
ter. Terence, who is regarded as a translator 
of Mcnander, is intolerably flat and tedious, 
and there is a sameness in all his dramas which 
renders the perusal of them, io me at least, in* 
sufferably irksome. In them there is very little 
of character or wit, nor indeed any one e&sential 
of a good play. 

As I rejected Aristotle's rules respecting time 
and place in tragedy, so I think them equally 
l^bsutd applied tb comedy. The unity of ac- 
Hdtk I would stiil insist upon for k general rekr 
ton, ttrhicfi hmi be«n frequently lepeated Iti the 
(course of tbes^ letters. 

The object of comedy is cdmtnbiily regarded 
9A diameirically opposite to thai of tragedy ; 
jrcft I am Mt ofi& of that dass of critic^ who 
condemn those mtngled dramas, which some- 
times produce seriousness and sorrow, and some- 
times fevity and laughter. ^* Tti^y appfoacfci 
neaJrer, ^ys Johnson, thto either (tiragedy or 
tomedy) to the appearance-of life ; they shew 
hdtr great macMuatioii^s and slender designs 
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may ptmnaf g or dMsto om MiotfcaF^ and «kt 
irigk and low eo-opemte w tte gMenI iyitev 
of uiMToidoble concotenalkMik** 

Jls, however, the provineet of etch no dlM 
tinct, tboQgh thej may oceaBionaDy be united 
hi the same {.rpdaetioo, we may be aUowed la 
OOBsider them aader a dtetinct character. 

The emls aad priaeiplei of tragedy I ISf* 
merY^ stated to be the passions of ierrof and 
pity ; the lodicrons and ahsnrd are the objects 
of comedy; and while the former is con^eiaant 
in the great and important transactions of hu« 
man life, the latter occupies Itself with the Imssr 
▼lews and follies of men. Tlie scene of tragedy 
is best laid in a difleient conntry, or at least at 
a diftient period of time; but comedy should 
be suited to tlie common level of men^ and 
therefore directly contrary in both these r^ 
spects. Dr. Blair is of opinion thht the scene 
shcmld be most frequently laid in our own 
country, or at least not too far distant, to expose 
the feigning finbks i thus the general idea or 
definition of cmncdy is a satirical exhibitian 
of the follies and improprieties of mankind. 
While this b strictly punned, comedy may 
aasw^ an exfldbmt purpose, besides that of 
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aiftuflementy und become subservient to ike im- 
IHrov^ment of morals; but in licentious hamcU 
it.may be^ as' it too frequently- is^ ma<]e an ia*- 
strumwtofcoirqption. . . ^ 

^ In writing comedy, as well as tragedy, the 
first object should be to find a really interesting 
story or plot, not too intricate, but such as wiU 
^gage the audience, and keep attention alive. 
The next IS to fill the drama with such an exhi* 
bition of characters, as will at once interest and 
amuse* Much has been.said about^contrasting 
the characters, but this is reducing genius to 
lUie and rule. The characters should naturally 
emanate sOut of the plot or story, and not be 
^ formed upon any mechanical or technical pria-^ 
oiples. They sbould be rather diversified than 
contrasted. To step ". from grave to gay, 
iirom. lively to severe/' is a good^ rule, and 
where a contrast naturally presents itself, it will 
.contribute to enliven the scene ; but probability 
should never be sacrificed to it. 
:•■ In comedy something : of exaggeration may 
be permittied. It is indeed a picture of lifi», 
but it is.a picture in caricature. I believe, in 
truth, that any exact, picture of life would tire 
or disgust on th^ stage, where we expect to see 
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something di&ient from what we aie erery day 
accustomed to ; and for this reason such plays 
as are the most exact copies of life ; such as 
the Careless Husband, and the Jealous Wife, 
are the least interesting. Yet nature and pro- 
bability must not be violated too far, for then 
it ceases to be a represenialion. The illusion 
must be kept up to the spectator ; he muslfor 
the instant believe it real, or the effect is lost. 
Nothing of a horrid or disgusting nature should 
be introduced into comedy, for thai the cheer- 
fulness and hilarity it is intended to excite 
would be destroyed. It is needless almost to 
add, that a comedy should always (for the same 
reason) have a fortunate ccmclusion : yet I must 
reiEiark that, to achieve the end, in many mo- 
dem comedies all probability is violate . The 
spendthrift is made frugal, the miser becomes ' 
generous ; and the greatest contrast is exhibited 
in the. same personage, who is often the com- 
plete>opposite at the end of the play to what 
he was in the beginning. The consistency of 
character is most ably maintained by Shak- 
speare and Moliere. 

The language in comedy should be always 
adapted to Jhe respective characters. In the. 
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mouili of a cl0wh> or ft rery low person, even 
Vulgar tankage may be admitted ; but tlie 
style should in no ease be too highly poiished 
or refined, like the language of bodis. As the 
piece is a representation of life, so the ktngua^ 
should be that of conversation ; and any thing 
above it is only natural in the mouth t^ a pe» 
dant or very affected person, a Malvolio, a Vel- 
lum, or a Malaprop. 

The first writen of comedy introduced living 
charactei^, and someliiiies the most viituous 
personii of the age, upon the stage, Socrates 
himself not excepted. This was, however, at- 
tended with grckt erits and disturbances, and 
at length they were prohftited by law from ti»& 
exhibition of any living cfaaraciers. AfisiOK 
phanes is^the principal author of ^is descrip-^ 
Hon now extant* The wit of these wrtten was> 
as 4 before hinted, of ilie lowest kind, and tiieir 
•discounts often obscene/ What is caHed the 
middle comedy was an elusion of the tevs, by: 
introducing real chamieters underfeigned names ; 
but We have; «io a«(hoi:.of this kind now vemain- 
ing. The new comedy consists in drawing 
liictures and dkaracters, bni not living ones. 
Pktuttts 4»id T^erence weee the DM»t popular 
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coadc writen amosg. tlie RomaiMu^ Plantiii 
has more of the truly came; his chaTacten ait 
drawn with strong ftatura, his language is also 
strong, but coarse. Terence b a strict observer 
of rules, bat finb in strength ; and what de- 
tracts from his merit is, that he is a constant 
imitator of t he Greeks. 

A considerable difference is to be obsenred 
between (he Frendi and the English comedj* 
The Fieach^are more regular, perhaps mors 
tame; the English aie irregular^ but iateiest-' 
lag and fall of plott I am afraiil I most add^ 
tint the French are move decoroos and chaste. 
If, indeed, I gaye little pmise to the I^ench 
tragic writers, I cannot in justice be equaUy 
niggardly of applause to their eomie drama- 
M<^iere is himself an host : he abounds in cha^ 
ffaeter, wit and hmmour ; bis plots aie iiigeni* 
om, Vvely, and interesting ; and in his playi 
in general we find little fo offend a moddst ear, 
or throw ridicule Upon Ttrtue. It roust beaU 
lowed, however, that some of Mblit^e*s phys 
(the much admired Misanthrope, for instance) 
are heavy and spiritless.^ Indeed^ the French 
plays have in general less variety than the Eng* 
; and' perhaps this might ia some nl«%ius# 
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be accounted jfbr from the nature of their de- 
spotic govemment, which had a tendency to 
spread a greater uniformity over their beha- 
viour : but it is strange that the French , who 
are remarkable for their leyity/and certainly 
not praise-worthy for their morals, should so 
far exceed the English in the decency and de- 
€Oirilm of their cdmediesr ^ ' 

. Sinde the time of Moliere, the French>have 
invented a new kind of comedy, called Lar* 
moyant^. In^ this' kind of writing, sentiment 
a more studied than plot or character.; the 
plots chiefly turn on the discovery of some per* 
i^n, a^woman, for instance, in mean circum- 
stances, found to be the daughter of some rich 
man ; or a wife finds her husband, whom she 
imagined lost or dead.* This style of writing 
has also been introduced in England, under the 
name of sentimental comedy ; but the huknour 
of Goldsmith, and the wit of Sheridan, have 
hmghed it off the stage. = 
* In taking a short view of the English comic 
writers, Shakspeare must occupy not only the 
first, but th9 highest place. His dramas, after 
a lapse of two <;enturies, are still gazed at with 
unsfchated ardour by the populace, are still 
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with admifatton by the scholal'* Thejinferat 
the old and the young, the gallery and the pit, 
the people and the critic. At their repreienta* 
tion appetite is never palled, expectation never 
disappointed. ' The changes of fashion hare 
not cast him into shade, the variations of Ian- 
guage have not rendered him obsolete. His 
plots are lively, and command attention ; his 
eharacters are still new and striking, and his 
wit is fertile even to exuberance. Perhaps there 
never was a drama which so happily combined 
tender sentiment with comic force as ^' As You 
Like it:" there is scarcely a character in it 
which fails to interest. Adam and Jaoyies are 
truly original ; and even the buffoonery of the 
clown is of a superior cast. In the Merchant 
of Venice the unity of action is somewhat vip- 
lated by a double plot ; but perhaps two plots 
were never so happily combined as in this play^; 
and one rises so naturally out of the other^ that 
not the smallest confusion is produced. The 
comic scenes pleasantly relieve the mind from' 
the effect produced by the serious. The con- 
clusion is unexpected, and the eflbct of the 
whole is truly happy. Gratiano appears to me 
a character which Shakspeare only could have 
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penned ; diou|[;li, from die little iirteiesi wfaich 
he bas in the plot, he is kM noiioed than he 
wmM have been for hk sportiTe fvit, hod he 
been of moee napcirtasce to the mtdo aciioD* 
What an effort of imagination is the Tempcal! 
Magie, the tendency of whidi is natufally to 
ex<nte horror and disgiMt, it converted into an 
instrnment of gaiety mnd pleasure ; and the mn* 
thor ean gifa ^Kversity of cfaaiacler e wn to ideal 
beings, or rather seems as much oonrersai^ with 
the worid of spirits as with the chaiacters of 
men. Perhaps the Merry Wires of Windsor 
is one of the most regnlar of Shakspeare's co- 
medies ; and I scarcely know a play that comes 
more^omplelely nnder that description. I'he 
principal character, ^aUtaff, is, howerer, 
scarcely so well depicted as in Heniy the 
Foarlh. In the scenes with the Pjrinee, when 
^banchery and cbeatifvg are <he themes, the 
old Knight seems more in his proper ^moit 
4iuui in hib rencounter with ladies. It is re- 
markable that, so early as 8hakspeare*« timo^ 
ih^ paltry stage trick of exciting a Tulgarlangh 
at the broken dialed of a foreigner was in use ; 
a trick which has suice been almost the sole 
•npp<Mri of a €omedy> but which was utterl]^ 
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Ado About NcAing, thowf h the tabject io 
ismemeaswe jusliiks Ibe title, » yet abandaat 
ifi vil ami pkasantry ; Mid Mensttre £>r Mea* 
rave, and the Tuelflb Nigbt, are truly iateregt- 
ing. 7he Winter's Tale ia the nioat irrq^ular 
ef i»«r author's comedies : there tfie anit j of 
time is indeed Tiolaled bejoad all bounds : yet 
it cotttains aome exquisite strokes of natute and 
poetry, and many pleasant playful scenes. Of 
the Midsummar Night's Dream it is dtScuIl f o 
judge by any of the rates of criticinn ; it is, in 
every point ef Tiew, a mast extraordinary 
jnece, and I confess I should like to see it 
ivell performed. The scenes between Bottom, 
Quince, mid tbeir company of players, are ex- 
quisitely humorous. The Comedy of Errors, 
liOve*s Labour Lost, and the Two Gentlemen 
ef Verona, are Hie worst of our author's pm- 
dttctions, if indeed tftey are really his. 

Ben Jonson may be regarded as neat in Older 
•ftime to Miainveare,biit in genius he is greatly 
his inferior. Jonson was dassieally educated,, 
and he endeavoured to reduce tiie English co- 
medy to the rales of the critics. He studied 
character tatlMr than plot ; hut he cxowds cha- 
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racters together in an artificial maimer^ and 
yet the J are less striking than those<of ^Shak* 
speare. Another circumstance un&yourable 
to the dramas of Jonson, when compared with 
those of his great master, is, that Jonson painted 
from the age in which he lived, Shakspeare 
from human nature itself. '^ He's knight of 
the shire, and represents you all," is a line 
that will apply to most of the characters of 
Shakspeare. . Hence his plays are in fashion in 
every age ; while those of Jonson are now al- 
most banished from the stage. / 

Beaumont and Fletcher wrote rather on the 
•model of Shakspeare than of Jonson ; * yet in their 
plots they are somewhat more ^gular than the 
former ; but the composition is incorrect, though 
they contain many beauties. Dryden informs 
us that the plays of Beaumont and Fletch^ 
were the reigning favourites of his time, two of 
theirs being acted for one of Shakspeare 's : they 
have, however, had their day, for at present 
only one of them keeps the stage, " Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife ;" which, notwith- 
standing a strain of indelicacy in it, is still po- 

* Wiyi Jonson they wete C0Dtexn^];^ries. 
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pular, from the eatertainiiieiit which it affords, 
by an intaresting plot supported bj much hu- 
mour. * 
^ I shall pass oyer a multitude of comic writers 
whose plays are now consigned to oblivion, and 
CTen Dryden himself, (whose excellenoe was 
certainly not comedy, though in the Spanish 
Friar there is much pleasantry and wit) to men« 
tion Congreve, an author of whom you must 
haye heard much, though I dare belieyeyou 
have neyer seen one of his plays performed. The 
last of them that I remember to have been acted 
is Love for Love, which is certainly one of hi^ 
worst. The plays of Congreve^ like those of 
JonsoQ, are deficient Ih plot : the characters 
too are not well discriminated ; they are only 
depicted in the sentiment, for they all speak 
the same language. They abound in w.it,^ 
and bat little in what is properly called hu- 
mour. They are, at the same time, disgraced' 
occasionally by gross obscenity. 

Farqubar and Yanburgh had botli better no- 
tions of what a comedy should be than Con- 
greve.; yet they are well characterized by 
Pope — 
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^ Wbtt pcrt» loir dialogiie hts Farqufiar #rit f 
*' Yam wanted grac«^ who aevicr wanted wit" 

One corned J of Vanburgh^s, however, whicb 
was corrected by Gibber, and thererore passes 
under tlieir jomt names, is excellent, and tliat 
fs *^ The RroToked Hnsband,'' which is unex- 
ceplimiable in erery respect, except in having 
a double plot. 

The comedies of Mrs. Centlivre arc lively 
and interesting ; and it is no small commenda- 
tion to say, that even at this distance of time 
two of her's still continue to be popular, " The 
Wonder,'* and *« A Bold Stroke for a Wife.'* 

Sir Richard Steele must rank among our best 
comic writers. The hint of his Conscious Lo- 
vera is taken from Terence ; but how infinitely 
is it improved ! Mr. Addison too succeeded bet* 
ter in comedy than in tragedy ; and his Drum- 
mer is^ in my opinion, one of the very best that 
ever was written conformably to the rules of 
Aristotle. 

Of the modem stage it would be, in some 
measare, ihdecorous to speak; yet 1 cannot 
conclude my letter without naming one author 
of singular merit — ^you anticipate the name qf 
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Sheridan. Perhaps no man since the da js of 
Shakspeare ever possessed eqaal powers for the 
drama. We have several , other writers, who, 
if they do not wri(e for posterity, at least con* 
tribute to the entertainment of the present a^, 
and are lively and spirited. Of the translations 
from the German (so muci) in fashion) I have 
seen but one, and that b The Stranger, and I 
eonfi»s it has left me not the slightest wish to 
see any more from the same manufactory. In 
its plot it is immoral, and very deficient both 
in httmotiif and cha&cter. ' 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Epic Poetry* — Homer. — ApoUonius Rhodius* 
Virgil.-^Lucan. — Tasso. — Camoens.-^Ere- 
cilia. — Voltaire. — Milton. 

MY DEAR JOHN, 

The daj of epic poetry seems in a great 
measure to be paused hy ; end it is to be appre- 
hended that no .modern epic poem will have 
any permanent success; the rules, therefore,, 
which I have to lay down, and the criticisms 
I shall have to advance, wilt rather respect the 
past than either the present or the future. In 
what has been done however, there is an im- 
mense field opened for admiration, and it is 
ever a most pleasing exercise of the mind to 
review the highest exertions of the human ima- 
gination, and to enumerate the triumphs of hu- 
man genius. 

Men destitute of taste may pass by with a 
supercilious cofitcmpt the petty wars between 
a few piratical states of Greece, and a town (so 
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centemptible that the ruins are not even extant) 
on the opposite shore. But the work of Ho- 
mer, which cenld make great things out of 
small, must stUl be contemplated, like the py* 
ramids of Egjpt, as an object which, being 
the ■ w<Mrk of man, cannot fail to interest us, 
while we feel we are men. . No person in his 
senses believes the fabulous voyage of iEneas 
from Troy to Italy, much less the descent of 
the Cftsars ffom Ascanius ; but every line of 
the poem which celebrates these imaginary to** 
pics contains fine poetical beauty; and while 
we read, in opposition to conviction, we invo» 
luntarily ^ 

** Hold each strange tade devoutly true.'' 

Such is the charm of real poetry, and may I 
ever b^ such an intellectual epicure as to relish 
heartily these mental illusions ! , 

*' Perish that critic pride, which oft' has huri'd 
** Its empty thunders o'c^i^he epic world ; 
" Which^ eager to extend its mimic reign. 

Would bind free fancy in a servile chain ; 

With papal rage the eye of genius blind, 
" And bar the gates of glory on the mind.'* 

To be diffuse in precepts for what' I deem 
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nlmott impraelicable, jroii amst perm w vmM 
be abrard. Or if we admit timi Mme genius 
of a wiperior cart sfaaitld hereafter a|ppear, he 
will be able to make laws far bioiteif. A ae* 
cond Baaaparte, be will estaUith a new code 
of legailatian for other nations of the world. 

An epic paem is. a lepresentatien, and in part 
a dnanatic repraBeDtation, of saaae inportiMit 
action.* Yet it etientiall/ diffen from all pieoos 
composed for a^nie exhibition. Dimmaiic 
compoftitiona distiiif^sb cbaraeteiv bj the pac- 
sionsy epic poems by the aetioiis. la an epic 
poem, howerery there aie thaee objects to be 
considered, the action , actors^ and narratire. 
First, it is necessarj that the actioit should be 
cne* I have had occasion often to shew the ne- 
cessity of unity of action in every composition ; 
and J may add, that this makes a fuller im- 
pression on the hearers than a number of inci- 
dents which have no connexion with one an- 
other. The nnity of action has particularly 
been expected in this kind of composition, even 
since Aristotie's time, who first took particular 
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Botioe of it; but it miiftt not be a. ali|^ imitji 
as tbe actioQ of oae many but a strict coanec- 
tbn, a tiain of means pointing to some end ; so 
the main ead of the .ffiaeid is the esUblishmeat 
of .£iieBs ia Italy. Jn tbe Odymej» it is Ike 
return of Uljsses to Itbaca ; and in the Iliad, 
theeffisctsoflfaeiesentraeBtofAdiiUes. Though 
it is not so sfflisiMe in the Odjssej, as the poet 
begins in tbe middleof the subyect, jet it is 
more pleasant than in the Iliad, wheie we mnal 
always look bock for the caoaes of the aotimi to 
the eommenceaient of the poeoK Milton is 
ipery accurate as to unity. By ckitely adhaipg 
to unity, I do not however mean that tvery 
ewent shoidd be exactly nam^ed according to 
the order of timey or tbat the poet should be 
always confined to one aiogle action ; he .mayj 
consistently with unity, iotroduce aeveral ept* 
sodes into bis poem, but these must not be dU 
gressions from the main end and action, but 
lesser acts or inferior incidenis. Tbe wosd epi* 
sode is derived from tragedy ; the song of tiie 
chorus was the original part of that perfiorm* 
ance, and all the speechi» which are intfoduced 
to give some respite to the chorus, were called 
eipisodes. The wood, howe?iiier, is employed in 
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a different sense by the moderns ; for by (heiil 
it b something not essential to the main action^ 
but related or connected with it. Thus the ad- 
ventures of Ulysses with Polyphemus, Ciroe, 
the Syrens, &c. are episodes* They have all 
some tendency to carry on the chief design ; 
yet they are not so ^sentially necessary, but 
that any of them might be taken away without 
breaking in upon the chief action. Such are 
the adventures of Nisus and Euryalus, and the 
funeral games in YirgiL The descent of iBneas 
into hell is one part of the main action ; but 
all things which happen there, except consult^ 
ing his father, are episodes. It has been estab<^ 
lished as a general rule, that episodes ought 
never to be foreign to the main design, and that 
they ought not to be too long« As they are in- 
tended to diversify the poem, their chief des^n 
is ornament, and therefore they should be par- 
ticularly elegant and finished . An epic poem 
on the whole should be entire or complete, ac* 
cording to Aristotle, and should have a begin-' 
ning, a middle, and an end, which certainly is 
nonsense when applied to epic poetry exclu* 
sively, as it may serve for every composition 
which is not the ntving of a madman^ AgaiDj 
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ihe action must be great and intetest jng^, and 
such as may justify the apparatus the poet has 
heen at the pains to set before us^ This k suf* 
iSciently evident, nor have any of the great poels 
fiiiled in the choice of their action. Hence it 
may be asked, whether an epic poem ought 
uniformly to end well i It appears most pro- 
bable it ought ; for as the time is much longer 
than that of tragedy^ to end miserably after the 
recital of so many misfortunes, would too deeply 
distress the mind. MUton, however, is an ex* 
ception ; but it may be doubted whether he is 
happy in this respect. The subject of an epic 
poem should not be of too recent date : it should 
never be written from any history with which 
we are well acquainted; for the imagination' 
may sport with the events and characters of for« 
mer ages, and we can easily believe the latter 
much more perfect, than these with whom we 
are in a manner acquainted^ Lucan and Vol- 
taire are the only poets who have acted con- 
trary to this rule. The time or duration of the 
action may, according to the critics, be consi- 
derably longer in an epic poem than a draipatic 
composition : the action of the Iliad employs 
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ifortj*seven days,** that 6f the iEneid five 
years and a half, and the Odyssey about eight 
years. But if ^e compute, according. to some, 
from the sailing of Ulysses from the isle of Ca>- 
Typso, and the dispersion of the fleet of .£neas^ 
the latter only occupies fifty-eight days, and 
the former one year and seven months* f 

There are some reasons why an epic poem 
should commence somewhere in the course of 
the action, indeed near the conclusion : 1st, 
because of the variety which it gives to the 
poem, by making it in part dramatic, and put- 
ting a paiit of the narrative into the mouth of 
the principal character ; iSd, becaiise it excuses 
the poet from that minuteness, and consequent 
tediousness, which would be necessary in pur* 
suing the hero through every circumstance of 
the narrative ; 3(1, the introduction of a part of 
the narrative in that way pleases by the air and 
ingenuity which is displayed by the poet in the 
manner of introducing it, and the surprise it 
occasions ; 4thlyj it affords room for more ani- 
mated strokes of passion, than if the whole story 
was told by the poet — 

* Bossti. f Ibid 
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** Qu« ipse tnberrima vicli« 
"" £t quorum pan magoa fiui. Quit talia hndo 
** Temperet a lachrymis/* &c. Virg. 

I ** Those direful scenes I saw on Phrygia's shore, 

*' Those wars in which so large a part I bore, 
" The fiercest Ai^ive would with tears bewaiii" &c. 

! - Pitt. 

As in the drama, so in epic poetrj, the cha- 
racters should be properly adapted to the plot, 

I and should seem to rise naturally ont of it. 

I Each indiridual mufiit be possessed of peculiar 

I features, to distinguish him from others. Ho* 
mer excels in this part ; the characters of Vir- 
gil are more general, and not so easily distin- 

' guished. The only particular and welUdrawn 
character in the i£neid is Dido, i¥hich is 
strongly marked. The epic however, with re- 
spect to character, differs from the drama es- 

■ 

sentially in one instance. In the drama super- 
natural beings, and. particularly the deities of a 
superior order, are almost interdicted. In an 
i epic poem, on the contrary, they are always 
. expected. Why this low, mean, and inexpres- 
sive terra machinery has been applied to this 
portion of epic poetry I have never seen ration- 
ally accounted for. It has arisen, I apprehend, 

n2 
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among modern cdiia^, fwm some metaphysical 
notion^ that all the erenls of the poem 9x€pui 
in motion by the machineiy of supernatural 
agency. Thus in Homer, where any thing 
wonderful is recounted it is ascribed to the 
gods, as when the horse of Achilles speaks — 

II. xix. V. 407. 

" Then, strange to tell (so Jtino wii^dj he bfdke 
" Eternal silence^ and portentous spoke." 

POFE. 

The machinery of every epic poem should 
be such as is consonant to the popular belief at 
the time the poem is composed, otherwise it 
will be coldly introdnced by the poet, and 
without effect to the reader. Allegorical ma- 
chinery only sr ves to remind us that we are 
perusing fiction ; and neither this, nor obsolete 
mythology can awaken the passions of awe and 
terror. After all, machinery should be sparingly 
used, and with great discretion, for in epic poetry 
as weH as tragedy the rule is a good one — 

'* Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus." 

De A&T. Poet. V. 191. 
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** Nor let a god in pefBoo stand dbplay'd, 
" Unless the laboanng plot demvc his aid." 

Fravcxs. 

Homer makes perhaps too free use of his ma« 
chineiy ; and indeed debases his divinities be- 
low the characters of men ; but the Greek^my* 
•Ihology was bat a clumsy and puerile system. 
It can only please children, and is justly ex* 
posed to the sarcastic censure of iActantius, 
and the ridicule of Lucito. 

If the difficulty of composing a good epic 
poem is so great assail critics have concuned 
in representing it ; if the fiible must be happy ^ 
popular and interesting; the chamcteis well 
chosen, striking and new, and the poetry 
abounding in every charm of verse, we cannot 
wonder, if in such long undertakings, so few 
have succeeded^ Yet every age has been fer« 
tile in epic poems. Fletrarch, and even Boc* 
cacio, composed each one. Sir Richard Black- 
more produced no less than four, and even in 
our own time some compositions of this de- 
scription, and of considerable merit, have made 
their appearance. 

But, whatever may be the fate of our con- 
temporary epic poets, very few of those wha 
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have preceded tbem hate met liith that atten* 
tion from posteritj vriih which their authors 
doubtless flattered themselves, and which per- 
haps many of them might leall j deserve* Per- 
haps very long poems have a nat^iral tendency 
to sink into oblivion by their own weight, un- 
less supported by some very striking circum- 
stancesj or something peculiarly interesting in 
the plot, or fable ; while a short poem may 
subsist on one brilliant passage. £ven the cha- 
ritable muse of Mr. Hay ley can summon bnt a 
few as worthy candidates to the epic banqiiet, 
though be seems to have pressed Dante, Ari- 
osto, and even Gresset^ whose hero, is a parrot, 
into the service. I shall present you, with a 
still less, volaminous catiilogue* . . 

Homer is not only .the jfirst epic poet, but one 
of the first of pdet3. . Mi. Pope, I think, calb 
the Iliad <^ the pldest book, extant, ejccept the 
Bible." . Yet I think I perceive tMie internal 
evidence to induce me to beHeve^ him ja little 
posterior to Hesiod. If we consider the period 
at whi^h he composed, the works of Homfr 
can scarcely be contemplated witii ^ffid^U 
admiration* Not that I am ptiepared to join 
in the praises which distempered pedants have 
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lavished on this wonderful person. I cannot 
find in him every art and science. I cannot 
agree that <^ the philosopher discovers in him 
the first rudiments of mqral knowledge, or the 
physician the science of diseases and thei^ 
cures/' ^^ The astronomer aad the Iq^islator" 
must resort to superior authority. Still the 
Iliad and Odyssey are wonderful productions* 
In the original no smaQ shtire of their utility 
and interest ari$es from the striking and e v^ 
dently c<»arcct picture which they exhibit of 
the maliaeis, la^gm^ge^ modes of thinking and 
of acting at so. early a period of society. This 
eflfect is lost in Mr. Pope's - translatfoui bat k^ 
return he has presentied us with poems richer 
than the originals in every poetical beau^* J 
feel myself confirmed in this hyit sentiment mot 
t>nly by the verdict t>f Dr« «Fobnsdn Railways a 
high authority), but by the fact, that 90 meiul 
translation qf Homer has ever been ticoeptlible 
to the public taste# There i$ 9^ curii^a fcHcU€d 
in the original langua^ of every gck)d authol 
virhich cannot be transf^sed, i^nd Mr^ Pope, as 
be could not ^ye us ev^iy excelleace of Hamer, 
yras right i(> compensate fos the loss tgr^me 
beauties of liiroWttb In his English Homer he 
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liar brought his author nearer to the character 
and standard of YirgiFs iEnetd. Yet the yer^ 
•ion, where the subject and sentiment of the 
author would admit of it, is much more literal, 
correct, and even condensed, than might have 
been expected. I say condensed, for it is the 
nature of translation to expand bjr periphr^is, 
rather than to keep within the bonnda and li*^ 
mits of the original, ^f. Johnson sajs of Mrs, 
Pope, that << he has left in his Homer a tfea« 
sure of poetical ^^anoe to posteritj. His 
version may be said to hove tuned the English 
tongue; for since its appearance no writer, 
however deficient in other powers, has wanted 
radod J. Such a series of lines, so elaborately 
corrected, and^ so sweetly modulated, took pos- 
session of the public ear, the vulgar was ena- 
moured of the poem, and the learned wondered 
at the translation • " 

A question has been lately agitated, whieh 
however does not in my opinion adroit of a de- 
bate. It has been gravely asserted'that the Iliad 
and Odyssey have been composed in detached 
fragments, and by different hands ; that these 
fragments were afterwards collected and (I can 
use no other than a vulgai term) patched to«. 
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gether, and each made into a whole. It would 
really be to insult your understanding to argue 
in detail on such an absurd hypothesis. Unity 
of action is aae of the great praises of Homer, 
especially in the Iliad. The fable is one com- 
plete plot, all the incidents tending to the same 
end. More than this, there is even a unity of 
character, and thb is preserved religiously 
through each poem. We know, and almost 
anticipate (after we are acquainted with the 
characters) what Nestor, Achilles, or Ulysses 
will say upon any subject. 'Can such a poem 
then be the work of different persons without 
union or correspondence with each other ? Can 
any thing in criticism itself be mofe absurd 
than such a supposition? But further still, 
there is even in Homer a uniformity of lan- 
guage and style^ Every author has a vocabu- 
laiy of his pwn, and Homer's is not extremely 
copious. The same words and phrases con- 
tinually occur, and sometimes the same verses. 
Where are the breaks, the junctures ? where 
is the hand of the compiler who put these frag- 
ments together discerfdble? who has disco- 
vered, or who can discover interpolation in 
Homer ? Thai diSeteai portions of such largp 
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poems mifflkt be dispersed in various hands 
tliroaglKHit Greece^ i& v«ry probable, from the 
difficulty at that period of obtaining transcripts 
of the whole. Many of these might be collected 
and collated in order to make the copy more 
complete. But both the Iliad and Odyssey 
bear eyerj mark of proceeding from the same 
mind, and each was unquestionably from the 
first a perfect whole. What an age must it 
have been indeed to produce seyen or eight 
poets, who could write like Homer ? Why bad" 
we not as many Shakspeare's in the reign of 
Elizabeth? 

The Iliad and Odyssey may be regarded as 
models f^r all epic writers. In taking a hasty 
view of the former of these poems, I would ob- 
serve, that when we open the Iliad, we must 
prepare ourselves for a picture of the antieik 
world ; without this reflection we shall lose 
mauy of its beauties, which I observed consist 
in giving us a lively delineation or description 
of. the early ages. In the days of Homer, for 
instance, the ordering of an entertainment was 
an action of importance; the greatest heroes 
were allowed to praise themselves, and to in- 
didge in the most bitter invectives agaiiist thehr 



enemies, Beiihfr doniisCent with the nrodern 
notioQs of poUf^M, or eten decency. In the 
opening of thc$ lUad We iind none of that dig^ 
hiiy 1^1 e should n&w expect at the commenoe^ 
ment of an epic poem. Two diiefr contend for 
a female daptive, which' to n» apptan' a sub- 
ject of small importance, yet this is the point 
upon which th^ whole action tufns* The 
{NTiest of ApoUo demands his daughter, who 
had been given to Agamemnon, and upon bis 
being compelled to resign her^^he forces Briset9 
from Acfailles, who on this accoimt withdraws 
his troops from assisting the Greeks against the 
Trojem^, and frcnn his anger all the train of 
actionS'foHow. 

The subject of the Iliad is, however, well 
chosen ; there was' no object more splendid or 
of gr'^ater dignity than the war of Troy; at the' 
period the poet wrote.; for Homer lived about' 
the second pr third century after the Trojan war, 
when evary thing was' magtiified j>y: tradition. 
As there W99 at that tiiM no regular record of 
public transactions, the seal actiohs performed 
in these wars must have been in some degree 
obscured) M> that tl^ poet was al]io#ed'toe(W^ 
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nect tfiem with what fid>1e» he {deased, if thejr 
did not contradict the traditioii. < He has not^ 
however, chosen the whole war for his subject^ 
but only one of the latter scenes, and indeed the 
most important of the whole. 

All the different incidents are disposed in the 
most regular manner, and Achilles, the princi? 
pal hero, is never out of our view through the 
whole. Homer excels all poets in character* 
istic expression ; that which Virgil expresses 
in a short sentence, furnishes Homer with mat- 
ter for a long conversation. He is dramatic 
throughout, and this mode of expressing him* 
self has great advantoges, for undoubtedly to 
set the person before our eyes- witl make a 
stronger impression upon the reader than the 
simple recital of facts by the poet. Ail his 
characters, as I before observed, ajre strongly 
marked. No two of his heroes act or speak 
^like. Even Priam and Paris are characters* 
The female personages have their peculiar fea- 
tures. The jncture of Helen is finely drawn 
in his third bodk ; the poet takes care she shall 
never appear odious, still blending some vir^ 
tues with her vices : she is a character \%hichv 
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though we most oondemn^ we cannot hate ;; 
and yet she is nicely contrasted with the chaste 
and amiable Andiomache. 

The machinery of Homer is perhaps the most 
defectiTe part of his poems ; bat this was not 
his fault, bwt that of the puerile mythology 
which he was obliged to follow. His gods are 
mere men, and hardly so respectable as his 
heroes. < ^ 

On the Odyssey I difier from the minority of 
critics, for it seems to me to possess more genius 
than the Iliad. That imagination most have 
been most fertile tbat conld invent such a story, 
and carry it through the various incidents with 
such consummate art and address. The ad* 
ventures of Ulysses among the Sirens, the Cy- 
clops, and in the islands of Circe, are more en- 
tertaining than any romance that ever was 
penned. The Odyssey has also more domestic 
mcident than the Iliad i it presents us with more 
pleasing and more exact pictures of the antient 
manners./ Eumeus, for instance, is a character 
beloved by every reader ; and the natural in- 
cident of the old and faithful dog must touch 
every heart. Perhaps the latter parts are te» 
dious and languid : Ulysses seems to remaiA 
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toa long undiscoTered among the suitors r the 
difficulty with which Penefope is oonvinced of 
the reality of her husband's arrival, depiires 
us of those emotions we expected from the dis- 
coTery, and the conclusion is perhaps abrupt^ 
The travels of Teleraachus are all episodes^ 
and we cannot easily see the connection of bh 
adventures witk <he rest of the poem ; in erery 
other part the unity is well preserved, and it 
occupies only forty-one days from the proper 
opening^of the poem. 

The difficulty of succeeding in this species 
of composition isj I think, sufficiently apparent^ 
when we reflect that Greece, the very soil of' 
genius, where imagination flourished as th^ 
beauties of the vegetable world under a trppicat 
sun, has left to posterity only two epic poems^ 
and those by the san^e master, and on the same 
subject. 

An amiable poet, and an excellent critic b{ 
our own times has^^ however, brought forward 
another Grecian candidate for epic fame* As 
I. confess myself not conversant with the poem 
of ApoUonius Rhodius, I must satisfy myself 
with, transcribing Mr. Hayley's cbasacter. of 
tkai author^-* 
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'' Yet may net jodgoMnt, with icvf re diidatD» 
" Slight the youDg^RHODUN's variegated strain; 
** Tho' with le$s force be strike an humbler shelly 
'' Beneath his hand the notes of passion sweU. 
" His tender genius, with alluring art, 
** Displays the tumult of the virgin's heart, 
*^ When loye, like quivering rays that never rest, 
'' Darts thro' each vein, and vibrates in her breast*. 
** Tho^ nature feel his verse, tho* sbe declare 
*' Medea*s magic is still potent there. 
Yet fancy lees the sighted poet rove 
In pensive anger thro' th' Elysian grove. 
From critic shades, whose supercilious prid^ 
His song neglected, or his powers decried, ' 

He turns indignant — unopprest by fears, 
'* Bdiold, he seeks the sentence of his peers^ 
" See their just band his hpnest cl^inn allow." 

The Iliad and Odjssey undoubtedly gav« 
birth to the iEneid^ and Virgil, has. imitated 
Homer in very many instances. Yet the JEaeid 
has quite a distinct character from both the 
poems of Horner^ and the Roman poet is es-* 
sentially diiferait from the Greek. Homer 
wrote in a rude and baibarour age ; Virgil at 
a period when manners were civilized) and 
science yery generally diffased. ^^.He there- 
for^ (as Dr. Johnson remarks), found the stale 
of the world so much altered^ and the demand ' 
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for elegance so mnch increased, that mere na-- 
tare could be endured no longer ; and perhaps 
in the multitude of borrowed passages, very few 
can be shewn which he has not embellished/* 

^* There is a time (adds this yenerable critic> 
when nations emerging from barbaritj, and 
falling into regular subordination, gain leisure 
to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance, 
and the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. 
To this hunger of the mind plain sense is grater 
ful ; that which fills the void removes uneasi- 
ness, and to be free from pain for a while is 
pleasure; but repletion generates fastidious- 
ness ; a saturated intellect soon becomes luxu- 
rious, and knowledge finds no willing reception 
till it is recommended by artificial diction » 
Thus it will be found in the progress, of learn- 
ing, that in all nations the first writers are 
simple, and that every age improves in ele- 
. ganoe.'* 

The grand characteristic therefore of Virgil^ 
as opposed to Homer (and perhaps to att 
other poets), is elegance. Yet he is extremely 
happy in the choice of his subject, for nevev 
could he have chosen one more interesting to 
the Romans^ than that of dedueing their ori^ 
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fin from iEneas. Virgil combines the plot 
of the Odyssey with that of the Iliad, and 
tiiere is, perhaps, no where, to be found so 
complete a subject for an epic poem : the unity 
is exactly preserved through the whole ; but 
there b almost no character marked ia the 
.£neid, and the personages are only made 
known to us by their names. JSoeas is pious 
and brave, but not inteeesting ; he is eloquent, 
but not fervid i he is a warrior, without fire 
and sj^irit ; and a lover without gallantry. 
Dido is the only character that is strongly 
marked; her unhappy, yet finely described 
passions, render her much more animated than 
any of the rest. We must admit, however, 
that Virgil excels in narration ; and perhaps 
there never was a more finished specimen^ of 
poetry in this line,, or one more abounding in 
animated and iitleresting description than the 
second JSneid. The thkd is albo beautiful, 
and has all the chsurm of variety and entertain«% 
ment. Some passages of the fourth are also 
incomparable. It has been remarked that the 
last six books of the jSkieid are inferior to the 

« 

former, and that the genius of the poet seems 
to lose sooxewhnt of its former vigour. This \ 
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believe will be found to result from the nature 
^ of the subject, which is less susceptible of beau* 
ties ; and unfortunately idl the most interesting 
parts of the poem are the first read. 

One sensation I have felt with respect to 
Virgil, whether it may correspond or not with 
those of other men I cannot tell. In reading 
the iEneid for any length of time, in an unin- 
terrupted series, I find the appetite paUed as 
by an excess of sweetness ; but when I casually 
encounter a short quotation from it, I fi^ 
charmed. There is in every thought, in every 
phrase, something that arrests attention. The 
richness of bis diction, the euriosa feUciiaSy is 
such) that almost every w6rd se^ms to fill the 
mind with various images^ and to excite grand 
or pleasing ideas. I have remarked, the same 
with respect to annotations from MtUon and 
Hudibms. ^ Great must be the excellence of 
that po<^ry or wit, which -can make such as 
impression by piece^meal — 

" pis)€cta incmbra poetae," 

and which will bear so nice an inspection. It 
reminds me of some exquisite pieces of ma* 
chiuery, the ingenuity and excellence of which 
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aoe chiefly discoyered when they are 
throu^ a microscope. 

The next epic poem of consequence wbidi 
the genius of Rome produced, is the *^ Phar* 
salia^' of Lucan* He is universally allowed to 

hold an inferior rank to both Homer and Vir«« 

« 

gil ; and his failure b generally ascribed to the 
recent date of the facts which form the subject 
of ity and the want of the usual machinery. T 
cannot conceive, however, that the mere story 
of the Pharsalia^ even if narrated by an hbto« 
mn, is inferior to that of the Iliad, embellished 
even by the invention of the poet ; and I am 
sure the machinery of Lucan is much more 
sublime than that of either Homer or Ylrgil ; 
of this a single instance will be sufficient, the 
description of the sorceress in the sixth book. 
The truth is, that Lucan wants the inventicm 
of Homer, and the polish and elegance of Vir«^ 
gil. There is nothing in the j^harsalia which, 
as an effort of the itnagination,^ can compare 
vrith the scenes and adventures described in 
the Odyssey. Lucan narrates his story too 
much in the way of an historian, without va- 
riety of arrangement and embellishment. In 
style he is exceedingly inferior to Yirgii ; hk 
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oolouring is less viTid ; his figuttes aie ofleir 
trite, and sometimes imperfect, and his dictioir 
bj no means so happily chosen as that of Yir-^ 
gtl. . For aU these faults there is sufficient ex-^ 
euse ; we must regard the work of Lucan as the 
unfinished production of a very young man : 
for he was murdered by the execrable tyrant 
Nero at the age of twenty-six; and though 
he may be allowed a less portion of poetical 
merit, strictly so speaking, than the two great 
masters of epic, yet for the bold^ and philoso* 
phical sentiments, the manly eloquence, and 
the grandeur and importance of the narration,, 
the Pharsalia is read, and probably will con- 
tiniie to be read with greater pleasure than most 
productions of the epic muse. ^^ Let us re* 
memtier,'^ says Mr. Hayley, ^' that in the most 
polished nations of £urope the most elevated 
and poetic spirits have been bis warmest ad*- 
mirers : thus in France he was idolized by 
Corneille, and in England translated by Rowe." 
Dr. Johnson regards Mr« Rowe's Lucan as the 
scicond translation in our language ; but I think 
it is at least rivalled by Mr. Mickle*s Lusiad. 

The next epic poem which demands our at«^ 
tention is TassoV Giurusaiemme Lib^ol^* It 
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IS founded on a grand^ hat>iC| and venerable en* 
lerprize. The author's invention is noble and 
fertile : the events are striking and sufficiently 
diversified, by the tenderness of love and the 
fierceness of war : the heroes are well charac- 
ter iaeed. Godfrey is represented as generous, 
moderate, and brave : Tancred is tender and 
iBipassioned : Rinaldo, who is the principal 
hero, is drawn after Homer's Achilles. The 
machinery of Tasao is to me more interesting 
than that of any other poet. The fourth and 
ninth book contain some incomparable pas- 
sages and descriptions ; but some have thought 
that his demons act too great a part. The plot 
seems to turn too^mnch upon enchantment. 
Rinaldo leaves the army in discontent, and re- 
tires into a desert island^ where he is confined 
by spells. The chiefs are informed of the ne- 
cessity of his presence to their success ; hence 
some of them are sent in quest bf him : they 
find him in this island, break the spells of the 
demon, who endeavours to detain them, and 
then hurry him along with theni to the army, 
where he breaks all the enchantments which re- 
tard their success : after this every thing pro- 
ceeds happily to a conclusion. The whole of 
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. the sixteefith and seventesenth books are mote 
worthy the genius of Ariosto than of Tasso. 
His descriptions, however^ are fine, and rise 
happily towards the conclnsion : the language 
is harmonious and elegant ; and the poem in 
general displays infinitely more genius than 
Voltaire'is Henriade. 

Gamoens, the epic poet of Portugal, was 
<*bn(emporary with Tasso. I am extremely 
partial to this poem. I read the original many 
years ago ; but it was tittle known in England^ 
till an excellent translation was published by 
the late Mr. Mickle. The poem has infinite 
merit ; every part of it interests and entertains ; 
and it is justly entitled to the appellation of 
epic. You are aware that the subject is the 
discovery of India by Vasco de Gama. The 
characters in general are tolerably well drawn, 
but not so well supported as might be wish*- 
cd. ^ The subject too, you will h& inclined to 
observe, is too recent, and the cruelties which 
the Portuguese committed naturally prejudice 
us against it. Notwithstanding this, the sub«> 
ject is novel and grand ; it affords an admirabte 
scope for description, and for the introductioa 

^ ■ » 

of very interesting scenes^ >If Paradise Lost is 
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emphatically styled* the epic poem of religion, 
this justly may be denominated that of com* 
raerce ; and if we fead Homer and Yirgii for 
pleasure, and to admire the poetry, let me add, 
we cannot read this without reaping some fur- 
thc»r improvement, a knowledge of nature and 
t^ the globe which we inhabit. 

Spain cau also boast of an epic poem of ncr 
inconsiderable merit, as appears from thesketch* 
with which Mr. Ifayley has favoured' us, the^ 
Arancana of Don Alonzo de Erecilla. This 
epic poem differs from all others, for the author 
celebrates a course of military actions in which 
he had himself a share, the reduction, by the 
Spaniards, of the Arancanians, an Indian na- 
tion of singular heroism, in the country qf 
Chili. The poem certainly contains fine pas- 
sages, but is much inferior to the Lusiad of 
Camoens. It has not yet been translated into 
English. 

The Henriade of Voltaire seems to demand 
a few observations. As this was written by a 
person of extraordinary genius, we are led to 
expect something uncommon : his boldness in 
attempting an epic poem in this age deserves 
our admiration ; but the French language 
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seems improper for epic poetry^ and the authot 
has failed in other, respects. The subject of 
the poem is the triumph of Ffenry lY. over 
the arms of the League : it lies under the same 
disadvantage with respect to the recentness of 
the date^ &c* with Lucan's Pharsalia ; and it 
would have been better had the author followed 
ihe example of Lucan, which he recommends 
as judicious, concerning the machinery. The 
poem opens with an interview between Heniy, 
and £liz&beih^ Queen of England. He has 
used fiction in order to bring together these 
two great personages, and to give his hero;^ 
opportunity of relating the exploits of tj 
wars. Now it is well l^nown to every one that 
Henry never was in England : besides, though 
Virgil makes JEneas properly enough relate his 
adventures to Dido, who cannot be supposed 
to have had any particuler account of them $ 
yet we cannot suppose the Queen of England 
could be ignorant of what was done by the 
French King, until he came himself to inform 
her. The whole poem is employed on the 
subject of a civil war of the most detestable 
and bloody kind, and which presents ideas too 
shocking to the mind to excite our adrairationi 
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episodes also are not full, for the poem b 

not long, jet it contains a great many import*. 

ant events, which are generally related in % 

very imperfect manner. Bat he is peculiarly 

unhappy with respect to the machinery ; he 

has introduced chiefly allegorical beings, as 

Discord, War, Fanaticism, La Politique, and 

Love, which are the worst that can be em» 

ployed in epic poetry* By mixing truth and 

falsehood together they render the whole im*- 

probable. The appearance of St. Lewis to 

Henry IV. is, however, much better; the whole 

i|r wrought up with great judgment, and is cer-> 

tainly one of the best parts of the poem. The 

descent into hell is also w;ell managed. 

Although Voltaire is not conspicuous for his 
zeal for religion^ yet he understood the neces- 
«i(y of it In his poetry ; hence it is full of the 
most noble and generous sentiments, and ia 
these consists its greatest merit. 

Though Milton's Paradise Lost was publish- 
ed, long anterior to the poem I last noticed, 
the custom I have followed of considering the 
Britbh writers the last in order, seems to justify 
ray present arrangement. After the criticisms 
of Mr. Addison and Dr. Johnson, which are in 

VOL. II. • . 
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every body^s hands, there remains but little to 
be said upon this extraordinary performance. 
This being the case, my own sentiments will, I 
am sure, please you better than those of any 
dther critic. Whether from the nature of his 
subject, with which every perscm is familiar ; 
or whether, from any defectaf the arrtogement, 
Milton pleases more in deta^ched parts than la 
the whole. With the plot or fable we are per- 
fectly acquainted ; and it is uiifdrtunilte for 
Milton, though happy for ^dti^y, that the 
Bible is iiniversally read. The plot does not 
to me av^pear'to w^irrant so extensive a detail. 
The poet probably .indulged his own inclina- 
tion and habits in the middle book, when he 
makes — ^ 

*' God the Father turn a school^ divine.** 

But he should have hac| some mercy on Hs 
readers, who misrht not have so strong a relish 
for these tnetapTiystCal disptitations as he had 
himself. Y^t «»ven this is 'Curious and inten^t- 
in^, not indeed to the mu1titt|8e,'but to all per- 
sons who think, and who wi h to know the state 
of theolosrical opiiiions'at that period of time 
in which Milton wrote. These discus'sioa% I 
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must observe ako, are m^atained with dignity, 
and supported with, all the ingenuity and 
learning that was possible. Milton was per* 
haps the most learned man of his time ; bis 
learning is apparent -in almost every line that 
he has composed ; andso'fsur the Jeast interest- 
ing parts of Paradise Lost are valuable, as af« 
fording an animated picture of the knowledge 
of the times. 

This however is foreign to his praise as an 
epic poet. In that view we must allow his 
plot to be regular, his action undisturbed by 
any collateral circumstances, bis character^ (in 
Pandemonium at least) strongly marked and 
well defined. But still-he seems to bave^pro- 
tracted his plot beyond tbe.proper limits-; and 
therefore,' as Dr. Johnson remarks of the Para- 
dise Lost, *^ its perusal is rather a duty than a 
'pleasure-; it is one of those books which the 
reader admires, and lays down and forgets to 
take up again." To one exeellence of Milton^ 
'however,<the great *6ritic, whom I 'ha^e cited, 
•is blind. Milton was a great admirer of the 
beauties of nature, though he ] rocLiims hts 
ngnorance of natural science, in a passage 4n 
^e Allegro — 

o2 
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tive, bis knowledge vras so imbounded^ tfaat^ 
every line is replete with ciirions iJiforfDation, 
with striking sentiment, or with poetical fancy. 
At the same time he draws a picture as no 
other man could* ha^e drawn it — Not to speak 
of his delineation of Satan, and the other cha-p 
racters in the infernal r^ions ; not to instance 
the soft and tender description ' of the state of- 
iSwc first parents ; can any thing equal the pa- 
thos an^ beauty of that passage which relate;!, 
their expulsion from Paradise ? 

Whatever may be his faults, great is the 
praise of that man, to whom even the fastidious- 
ness of criticism mUst assign the laurelled crown 
as the first lyric, and the first epic poet, of per- 
hapsi the most exalted nation in science and in 
literature on the faoe of the oartb. 

I cannot help observing,, thati the whole fa- 
bric of Paradise Lost, except the mere naked 
narrative of the Fall,Js founded upon the most 
slenderaiithQrity imagi^able, two or three short, , 
obscure, and. ill^understood pasisages, chiefly 
in the Epistle of St. Jude ; and yet it forms Ht 
present a part of our popular theology. Our 
grandsires, and even perhaps many grave Doc-, 
ton of Divinity, would exclaim against the iai-> 
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jittj of that man who would dare to question 
a. syllable of the authenticity of all that he has^ 
related, of the war in heaven, of the state of 
tiie rebellious spirits, ftc. &€• This is a new 
proof of the preponderancy of Milton's geniui} 
as well as of his popularitji^ 



/ 
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LETTER XXXII. 

i 

On the Uses of Classical Learning. - 

MY DEAR JOHN, 

I CANNOT better close a correspondence which 
has had so much reference to the classical writ- 
ers, than by a short view of the uses and adyan- 
tages of classical learning. The substance of 
what I shall adyance^on this subject was pub- 
lished $ome years ago in one of the yolumes of 
the Memoirs of the Manchester Philosophical 
and Literary Society; but as that work is, I 
belieye, out of print, and not likely to be re- 
printed, you will not be sorry to see what were 
then my sentiments on this important topic. 

The study of ancient languages, the Greek 
and Latin at least, and of what are usually 
termed the classical authors in those languages, 
has, for some centuries, constituted a branch 
of liberal education, in eyery refined nation in 
this quarter of the globe. It appears, indeed, 
no more than a just (ribute to the labours of 
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antiquity, that posterity should not ungrate* 
fully consign them to unmerited oblivion ;^nor 
even content itself with contemplating that im- 
perfect copy of their features, which a transla* 
tion exhibits. It is a curiosity natural to the 
human mind, a becoming pride, to wish as in* 
timate an acquaintance as possible with the il- 
lustrious dead ; to hold, in a manner, a friendly 
conversation with them, in their o^n language, 
and in their own peculiar style. 

If these, however, were the only reasons for 
the cultivation of classical fitcrature, though 
they might interest the philosopher, and the 
man of taste, still we could not in justice al- 
low them that universal ec^ncy, which is ne- 
cessary to sanction a general practice/ There 
must be other motives to warrant the hardship, 
which is imposed on almost every well-born . 
youth, of consuming in severe study several of 
the most gay and delightful years of life, and 
of encountering hardships, which nothing but 
an object of some importance can justify. 

Without wishing to appear a lover of para- 
dox, I cannot dissemble that I do not in my 
own mind allow much force to the maxint 
which insists on the absolute necessity of classi-^ 

o5 
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egl learning in ivhat are called the professidns^ 
I coiifefis, I think it a thost pernicioas pedantry, 
which would involve in any kind of mystery 
those sciences. which are most essential to hu- 
man happiness.. The Cbrjfiglian wjE>rld<. has been 
no gainer either as to piety or morals^ by spe- 
culative divinity ; all that is necessary (o man*, 
kind in theology ought to jbe^ and I doubt not. 
is, plain and easy to be comprehended by every 
capacity. What ! shalL;nQne: bat Greek and 
Latin scholars be permitted to employ their 
reason on the most necessary topics? Admit«>. 
ting that there ought to be men in the Christian 
church who should be able to read the holy 
scriptures in their, original' languages, to cor- 
rect mistranslations, to compare and collate 
manuscripts, and to detect e^rorS; of. every kind; 
roust every plain country, dergyjnan be an 
adept in languages,, which cannot afford him 
the least assistance in instructing and inform- 
ing the poor and illiterate flock, which is com* 
mitted to his^ care ? — He cannot preach in La-, 
tin ; the plainest .and l^stipodaniic style is that 
which will' be'mosi beneficial to his hearers; 
nay, the formality of college mannerF, or thd» 
iinyieldifig spirit of literary arrogaucej are. pexrw. 
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haps qualities, more cUrectly tlian othen, caK 
culated to obstruct or to frustrate his pious la« 
bours. 

In medicine, I am sure, the use of a dead- 
language has impeded rather than advanced: 
science^ Who will pretend to allege that the 
modern practitioner is obliged to have recourse 
to the antients for the principles of his art ? 
The English language, if: we raclude thie trans* 
lations from foreign authors, contains a body of 
medicine^, ample^-and voluminous' enough to 
engage the attention^of most practitioners, and 
to furnish them with every usefuLkind of in* 
fprmation. . Would it not really be better for 
mankind, would it iiot prevent the most fatal 
mistakes, if prescriptions were written in ou( 
jOwp language, instead of those 'urioouth cha« 
racters^ which frequently appear like hiero* 
glyphics^ and are too often^ absolutely so ta^ 
those who are to prepare the medicine? In 
short, ought not a science which concerns the- 
ifst of t^'inporal p058essM>os, U^ be laid as open 
Ht po8sit)le to tfa^ reason o£ mankind ? — OujB^ht 
^not to be industrioubiy. weeded of all tech*l 

nic^ jjargon )— Qttg;ht not every thiii«iiig.(eKii^ 
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fon to be invited and encouraged to, pay som^ 
attention to the jn^ogress of those diseases, which 
he may have an opportunity of observing^ and 
to bring in with confidence, let them be right 
or wrong, his quota of discoveries to the com* 
mon stock I I do not believe such a cii%iim« 
stance would be injurious to the health of the 
cdnimuflity, or discouraging io the regular 
praetitioner.-^It is only by knowing the out- 
lines at least of medicine, and of the sciences 
subordinate io it, that any person can estimate 
truly the value of a physician, or see the ne* 
cessity of long instruction and much practice, 
to accomplish a man in this important art. Is 
it not the ignorance of the public on these 
points, that gives countenance to quackery; 
and is it not, because the science is treated as a 
kind of mystery, that every antiquated femak 
is possessed of some infallible nostrum ? In 
otfaey^arts or professions, the knowledge of La* 
till ip not insisted on as a necestsaiy qualification, 
Und yet no person, not regularly brought up 
to tjiem, presumes tointrude himself into these 
professions. In a word, let no man practise 
pbj^^ic who shalt not be regularly educated-o* 
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]3i8tructed in it ; but in the name of reason) 
ipiphai has the writing or speaking of -Latin to 
do, with the cure of diseases ?. 

I grant that some useful treatises in medi- 
cine are occasionally published in Latin, but 
these are few, and the argument will equally 
apply to the necessity of accomplishing. the 
young physician, in all the European lan- 
guages. In a word, let it be remembered, that 
I am not pleading against the utility of the 
dead languages, but in favour of their general 
utility, against the Vulgar notion that they are 
only, necessary to certain professions. 

Of all branches of knowledge, the Ixtw 
ought to be the plainest, and most easily un« 
derstood* Praying in an unknown tongue is 
not a greater solecism, than the involving ia 
mystery and obscurity those rules which are 
to govern the conduct of every individual ei- 
tisen. How can I be expected to conform ta 
laws, with which I am to be unacquainted, of 
which I cannot understand ?^ — What indeed are 
the evils to which the inhabitants of this couh* 
try are not exposed, on account of the complex 
and intricate nature of our laws ? I must ob-* 
serve (and I do it with no intentional disre- 
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qpect to the honoarable and upright part of the- 
profeSftion) that all who are unfortunate enonghr 
to hold their property by any di.sputable title^. 
or who have rashly exp')sed themselves in any 
way to the mischiefs of legal chicanery, are 
made the prey. of one class- of icitizens ; and it i» 
almo3t pro3Kerbialv that of all English commo-^ 
dities, Justice is by far I he. most expensive* 
If any part of what I have urgcd:on this topic, 
is consistent wilh fact, ought a classical educa-- 
tion to be considered? as a necessary qualifica-^ 
tion for understanding what all ought to under«^ 

8.tand ? > 

It must be confessed, that with respect to the 
cultivation of the dead languages, society is at^ 
present in -a very different state from what it 
was^ at the revival ^f Letters*. At- that period^ 
all the science, all the history, alt the taste 
which existed, weve^ locked up in ibe volume^ 
of the Antients; these was.noaoce^s to any 
branch of knowledge but by this path ; it was^ 
necessary to be introduced into this enligi^t^ 
ened school,.orto remain in barbar}sm and ig*.. 

aorance. 

In the present state of literature it would bei* 
4i»i)g.eauous to deny, that it • is possible &r. %t 
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person not classically educated, to make a. pro* 
Hciency in alikiost any department of science eir 
literature. 

. In medicine and philosophy some persons 
might be named, of no inconsiderable eminence, 
ivith but a very slender portion of Greek or La- 
tin, In law aad< politics also some instances 
might be adduced, was not a false pride unfor* 
tunately predominant, which might construe 
into an affront, what 19 really, a compliment. 
The ladies may be Qite.4twith- tess oeremony on, 
this occasion^ In history and philosophy, we 
have a Macau)ay ; in . poetry, a Inward aod a 
Williams; vjl moKi^s a. Bum^y;'ia dramatic 
-writing a ^Cowley and aa Inchbald, all unac- 
quainted with the languages and compositions 
of the antients. ^t does not, however, follow, 
from these splendid e;Kam]|les,. that the shortest, 
and easiesl^way to knowledge and excellence, .is 
through the medium of our mother tongue, and 
that a classical educatipn iaof no utility what*, 
ever. One lesson ini^eed we may deduce frcH^ 
what has.beei^ adwmced on this topic, and that.' 
is, to look with a li^ss fastidious eye upon those,, . 
HJbko without tbe^e advantages (for advaotagenw, 
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they certainly are) have made good their pro- 
gress to eminence and fame. 

In estimating the uses of a classical e^||^- 
tion^ it is necessary to confine our views entirely 
to the present state of literature, for indubitably 
a few centuries ago its advantages were infi* 
nitely greater, it was indeed not ornamental, 
but essential to science. Discarding, therefore, 
as much as possible, every prejudice of every 
kind, the real uses of a classical education ap- 
piear to be nearly as follow* 

I. In the first place, grammar, and perhaps 
orthography, are assisted, by an early ac-' 
quaintance with the dead languages. I would 
not be understood to assert, that a person may 
not be practically versed in both these branches, 
without any such assistance, but it is a ques- 
tion, whether almost an equal portion of time 
is not consumed in the attainment of them, 
through the ordinary medium of English gram- 
mars, &c. Besides this, I am apprehensive 
that a complete, an enlarged, a scientific ac- 
quaintance with the principles of grammar, is 
hardly to be obtained, without the knowledge 
of sonifi other language than bur own. The 
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grammar of the Latin language is. more regular 
than that of any other, and it is therefore ad* 
mbably calculated to initiate young persons in 
that necessary science. 

II. A similar advantage, which flows from a 
classical education, is a general knowledge of 
the structure of language. The Greek, so co* 
pious, so curiously compounded, so admirably 
adapted to supply every want of the mind with 
respect to expression, affords the happiest in- 
stance of art and human invention in the con- 
struction of language ; it is impossible to study 
it without perceiving our ideas enlarged and 
improved on this curious subject. Such an 
acquiEiintance with the antient forms of lan- 
guage, enables us to improve our own, to ex- 
tend and diversify our modes of expression, to 
add new and proper words, if necessary ; 'and 
gives us confidence in occasionally introducing 
new expressions, and deviating from the com- 
mon ahd colloquial forms. 

III. A third use, which is not less obvious, 

. results from an accurate acquaintance with the 

etymology of words. To the phrases of com- 

moh life, custom has sufiiciently familiarized 
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U8> and these indeed are most of ifaem derived' 
from our iKMrthem ancestors. But the language 
officience, the language of .books indeed, in ge- 
neral,- is of classical origin ; and it is impos- 
sible to know the full force^ the correct applt 
cation of words, without, in some-degree,^ bein^ 
acquaiiited with their, source. 

Every man who has composed for the public^ 
must be sensible of this observation ; and al- 
lowing every thing ta genius and industry, still 
it cannojt be denied that accuracy in writing, at 
least, is almost exclusively the characteristic of 
those who can boast soitie acquaintance with 
the languages of antiquity. 
. lY; It is some commendation of aljnost^any; 
pursuit, to say, that it a^rds us an elegant and 
an innocent amusement. That it engages oc* 
Casionally the mind, which, perhaps, would 
otherwise be the prey of spljeen ;. that it fills 
up agreeably those botirs w^ich, if left vacant, 
might perhaps be contaminated with vice : 

** . '. . Ni 

** Posces ant6 diem librum cum lumine ; s) non 
" Intendes animum studiis & Rebus honestis, 
'f Infidia vel amore vigiil torquebere.'* 

H091. L4b. I. Ep..^t. 



" UbIck 7<m light your early lamp to ^dA 
' *' A moral book ; unless you form your misd 
*' To nobler studies you shall forfeit rest« 
''And lo?e or envy shall distract your breast.'^ 

Francis. 

I 

It 19 ttne there are a nnmber of excellent 
authors j^ our own language,^ but still the pe-' 
rusal of the classics, in their cniginal dress, 
Tariesand extends Ibis species-of entertainment.. 

y • It is pleasant to observe the manner of an 
origins^ author, and instructiy.e to remark the 
peculiar stj^le in which men of exalted geniui^ 
have, at such, distant ^periods,, expressed thenn. 
selves. I may add, that from the perusal of 
an original author, we seem to form a more 
perfect picture of the manners and characters 
of the age which he describes, than can be ac- 
quired from a translation ? 

VI. Whoever expects to find in the antients 
^theperfectioq. of science, will b^ disappointed ; 
but this will not warrtHit us ia a total< rejection 
of aH the assistance; which maybe derived from 
this source. Of natural knowledge, in par- 
ticular, there. is certainly but little to be col- 
lected from their writings. Aristotle, in his. 
history of animab, is a laborious andtol^rahly^ 
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correct reporter of facfis ; but how small t 
branch of naturcil science is t^is, and how much 
better detailed by modern writers ? Pliny, ex- 
cept where he has copied Aristotle, is a wretch- 
ed fabulist, and no reasoner at all. 

The metaphysics of Plato are subtile, vision- 
ary, and useless ; those of Aristotle are mere 
scholastic definitions. In the republic of the 
latter, as well as in some of the writings of 
Xenophon and Cicero, are some good political 
obserTatiotis ; but the experience of the mo- 
derns has enabled them greatly to improve 
this important science. 

But if the ancients were deficient 4>n these 
topics, they were not so in what may be con- 
sidered as the basis of useful knowledge, in 
morals, and an acquaintance with the humaYi 
heart. Though I confess I do not find much 
of ethical science in Plato, which is deserving 
of attention ; yet in the A«oxx«7i« of Socrates, 
and some other of the dialogues, there occur 
some beautiful reflections. The morals of Aris- 
totle are a dull common-place book, chiefly 
consisting, like the rest of his philosophy, in 
definitions. In the writings of the stoics, how- 
ever, some admirable precepts are \o be found ; 
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indeed we may go further, we may venture to 
say there is something of principle in the doc* 
trineb of these philosophers ; they mould ethics 
into a kind of science, and distinguish with 
accuracy the different stages of human perfec- 
tion. 

AvduSiuf* i^«v> ro aXXott t^aXMv, i^* itt 
at/79k* w^ttant iUMtu. m^/Awm vmthifiAtUf 

Epict. Encririd. c. 10. 

'^ It is the act of an uneducated and ignorant 
person to blame others for the evils he has 
brought on himself; of one beginning to be 
wise to blame himself; of the really wise to 
blame neither the one nor the other." 

t) CXaCmy. «XX* ovo rtn iIm. ^iXoao^n r«tfK tuu yfl^<u^h^' vnaaif 

• Ib. c._71. 

^nt is the state and character of a vulgar mind, 
never to look for profit or injury from himself, 
but from some external cause. It is the cha- 
racter of a philosopher to look on himself for 
whatever may be profitable or injurious." 
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Without the ra^e foir definition so obvious in 
Aristotle, their distinctions were happier, more 
accurate and more agreeable to nature* ' 

vwautloi' tym 9m mXmcitmfQs ufA^, n tfikit ttf» »lyMs ms at)« Kf*t99uif, 
Vjfm Xo^iiM'if #^ ti i/AD a^a Xcf tf ms otir k^uvvw* 9v Ii y% mrt tSntu 
^t, m% Xcfiv. 

llrtct. EKC^m. t. 66. 

These expressions are hot just — **i am richer 
than thou, therefore I am better. I am more 
eloquent, and therefore befter." It would be 
more correct to say I am richer than thou, there- 
fore my property is better. I am more elo- 
quent, therefore my lan^age is better. For 
thou thyself art neither money nor language. 

I shall select a few specimens from another 
of the same school, and characterised by the 
same peculiarity of expression. 

*jc«i mviat 9cttl» (virtir 9VfA,Qturn ii^^tmn rois 7i ieycAots tuu vat 
tcQUtotSf^mrt Hakx oy?«, «i7c ctl^^m. 

Anton, lib. ii. c. U. 

<< Death and life, honour and dishonour, pain 
and pleasure, riches and poverty, these alike 
happen to the good and the bad, and the rea- 
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sota is, Ihat thej are in thems^Ires neither good 
nor dishonourable. " 

iu^rjgiSt^ oLfJUo^^. iii% oAm r« 9mfju&%* «ii«fJcfM«r, ctwn«r7o«* n ^i 
i9«vx^ h/"^*' ^ ^' "ivx^* Svf <»AM(f7ov* ^ 2i ^ttM^ iitftlov, CwiXov7i 
' dc civf tv, iray7« r» ^iv r» aufM^^^ «o7«/4#** r« 3i rnf ^v;('nr, 
opu^os JMU rv^9f. Si Cior, voAtju.^ xoi f ifn fviSti/Ais* 4^ vnfof n* 
/u« dc, XnOn. ri w ro v<if«4n/*4^<>' )w«/mivov ; jy «mm /mmv, fi\o- 
-oo^idc. W7o Scf ly r^ m^f ly roy ly9oy 2d(i/A0v« awvCftrov, «ai o^tyi), 
'nSoytfy x«i #oy«y xf«i0'9Oy«ty ^i>3fy ci«t) iroi«y7«, fbnSi 3ii^iiMr/*ty*if 
iMi /buO* OTrdx^iVitff, aiftvZfn ru &XA0y voit)«'«« ri, ^/in voii>)9«i. 

Anton, lib. ii. c. 17. 

^^ The extent of human life is but a point; ex«- 
istence is constantly flowing away ; perception 
dark and dbscure ; the body delicate and allied 
io corruption ; the soul a vapour ; fortune dif- 
ficult to foretel ; fame injudiciously distributed, 
in a word, what belongs to the body flows 
away like a river; what belongs to the soul is 
a dream or a bubble.- Life is a warfare or a 
pilgrimage ; and posthumous fame is, with re^^ 
spect to ourselves, oblivion. What ^hen is 
permanent and tiiatisfactory? Philosophy alone ; 
Itnd this consists in keeping the soul free from 
injury and disgrace, superior to pleasure and 
^ain, without dissembling, falsehood or hypo*' 
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crisy, and as to happiness independent of tke 
motions of another^'. 

a hs rm imfla ^l^X***' fM»ftvV Iftt f^ci ly^ov roi«t/7«} lit a Ufttv^^s 

Anton, lib. iv. c. 3. 

*^ A man cannot retire into any place more 
quiet, or less disturbed, than into the recesses 
of his own soul, especially if he has treasured 
up such things there as he can contemplate 
with satisfaction." 

Nor is there wanting a higher philosophy 
for a basis to these reflexions : speaking of 
death — 

To 9« cf ftvO^Nriw onriXOf ly, ii fMn dioi eio-jy, &Sfy Sciyov* jmhuv 
7«^ at HK en vtfi Qakoitv* ^ Si it rt ix, ciirty, ^ « fMkii cmlots rm 

JCflu ittriy MM /xtXit Mots rwy av9f Mvciwy. 

Ib. lib. ii. c. II. 

" To depart from earthly things is no cala- 
mity. If there are gods they will suffer no 
evil to befal thee ; if there are none, or if they 
totally disregard human aflairs, what advaii- 
tage is it to live in a world without gods, or 



^thsnt a Pforidenee. Bttt that there are nt* 
perior beingS) aad (hat they regard humaa 
eveatsy is beyoad dispute. "^ 

Anton, lib. ti. c« 3« 

^'AllisiiiU of the Diyine Providence. What 
is called fortnae or chance is not withont na*^ 
tuve at the bottom, and that connexion and 
ckiin of causes which is ordered by ProTt* 
dence.'' 

it >niiNt, however, be confessed.of the Stoie 
morality', that much of it is extraragant, and 
some of it triflii^ ; that it is ibnnded vpon 
too few pvinciples, abounds with repetition, 
and, perhaps, justly incurs the censure of ^ 
"think) Lactantius ; that it was calculaited fot 
actors on a theatre, and not for mea'in the 
world. 

Tiie most regular and methodical tract "upoa 
ethics, which is contaiived in the whole scope 
of classical literature, is the offices of Tully,^ 
ll^is Taluable fragment-isontaias much exoellent 
reasoning, and much sound observation \ but, 
atiU it appears to me bat a fragment. Whether 

VOL. u. p 
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the lively and desjaltory genius of Cioero re* 
yolted against the toil of a laboured, metbodi*^ 
cal, scientific production, or whether he was 
interrupted in the progress of his task, the work 
is certainly imperfect; there are several useful 
topics entirely omitted, and even the system it- 
self is left in an unfinished state* 

In the other beautiful rhapsodies of Tully, 
in vain shall we look for any thing like system 
or method. No man, however, can read his 
Cato Major, his De Amicitia, his Tusculan 
Disputations, without moral improvement ; his 
Letters, and all his writings, abound in ani- 
mating and interesting reflexions, in excellent 
maxims. There is a point, a force,, a climax, 
too, in his observations, which cannot be too 
greatly admired, and carriesi the mind along 
with it, and which gives a novelty even to what 
is commons-place in iiteelf : 

^^ Et nomen pacis dulce est, & ipsa res salu- 
taris ; sed inti^r pacem & ^servitutem plurimum 
interested Pax est tranquilla libertas, servitus 
postremum malorum omnium, non modd beIIo,^ 
sed morte etiam repellendum/'— Cic^ in M. 
Ant.y: ^ 

^^ The very name of peace is delightful, and 
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Ike {possession most salutary ; but there is a 
wide difference between peace and slavery. 
Peace is the tranquil enjoyment of liberty ; 
slavery is the extreme of evils, not only to be 
repelled by war, but even by death." 

'' Sin aliquando necessitas nos ad ea detru- 
serit, quae nostri ingenii non erunt : omnis ad- 
hibenda erit cura, meditatio, diligentia, ut ea 
si non decor^ at quam minimum indecOT^ fa- 
cere possimus." — Cic. de Off. 

^' If sometimes necessity should compel us 
to what is contrary to our minds, we must ex- 
ert our utmost care, attention and diligence^ 
that if we cannot do'them decprously, we shall 
at all events do them as little indecorously as 
possible." 

In the writings of the poets, the most useful 
and beautiful reiSexions are expressed with a 
simplicity which delights, or a force which 
penetrates the heart ; the former is chiefly the 
characteristic of the Greek, the latter of the 
Roman muse. 

If HISTORY is classed among the sciences^ in 
this the antients cannot be too watmly com- 
mended. To their admirable writings we are 
indebted^ not only for the most important facts 

p2 
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in the bbtorjr of mankind, but for the most 
pmrfect models in that ^pedes of compositioti. 
Tbe antients bare indeed scarcely been eqoed* 
led in this line, and I think I can venture (o 
say, that I bave not seen the 'sweet simplicify 
of Herodotus — ^the dignity of Thucydides, the 
liarmony and elegance of fiallust, or the pointed 
and forcible j^xpression of Taeitns, transferred 
into any modern language, l^ their most learn* 
ed translators. 

TIL But whatevier was wanting lo the an- 
4ient6 in science, is amplj compensated in taste« 
Homer and VirgH are still uBrivalled, and the 
latter of tbem n eerta&ily still untranslated. 
The pastorals of Theocritni^ and perhaps the 
odes df Pindar, have Jiothing exactly i^esembling 
Ihem in modern languages. The satitcs of 
Horace and Juvenal have t>n1y been ionfttted. 
In every department ofif prese eomposition also, 
we find among the antienfs e±ceflt?ni models. 
Without deprecating the merit of out con- 
temporaries, we may truly say that^be clea^ 
atid energetic reatoning of Deraostben^, the 
lull, harnftoniotts, ttiid ornamental periods of 
Cicero, and Hie sentcntimis nektnea^ of Sallnst, 
ha^fts not 'been eseelkd* To fonn^ tlMcfbre, 
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fi eoriwt taste, one efibctaal mode, ni least^ ip 
hy % well directed study of these estimaUe cooi^ 
poBitions, and by occaaionally coraparing them 
tritb tbe excdlleQcies and defects of modem 
j^rodactiooK. 

If in any depaitment of polite litemfure, 
which they have cultivated, tbe antienls have 
particularly felled, it is in the drama ; hot of 
this I have said sufficient in the preceding Iti- 

There are some other branches of Uleratiiitty 
in which I think tbe modems haw ezodlod, 
Itiid some which have not at all been- cultivated 
by the antients ; but this does not, in any viete^ 
militate against tbe utility of clasaieal litera<» 
ture, since an accpmplished person oi^t to 
bo acquainted with the most peifecl psoducv 
tions, both of aotient aud modern times. 

From a fair consideration of the peal uaos iif 
classical literature, some practical coiiclus}o|ife 
result, which appear of no inoonsiderablo Uh* 
portance in the education of youth. 

Impressed as I am with a full seose of Iho 
advantages resulting from a classical edneatton, 
I cannot belp tbinkiag, tbat an unreaisonable 
m4 enthusiastic regaid has sometknes been 
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paid lo the writings of the antients^ Instead of 
considering them as ifisefol assistants, as guides 
to knowledge, they have been extoHed, as con- 
taining within themselves all that is worthy of 
being known, and men have mistaken the ru- 
diments of science, for science itself. How 
many have devoted their lives to the study of 
the claries, as if there were no other duties to 
be performed, no other advantages to be ob- 
tained, no other laurels to be reaped ? How 
many have continued, during theit existence, 
in the elements of science, without extending 
their views to any thing beyond them, without 
indeed making use of their own understanding. 
- I should wish to see the antients studied for 
their matter, as well as for their language ; but 
the information which they convey, is too com- 
monly made a secondary consideration. The 
attention of youth is directed to the elegant la- 
tinity of Caesar and of Horace, not to the facts, 
observations, or precepts, which are contained 
in these valuable authors. If the tutors of our 
youth condescend to remark even upon the 
beauties of the classics, it is not on the beauty 
of sentiment, it is not on the vigour of imagi- 
nation, it is not jon the poetical ornaments^ 
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Their attention is at the utmost extended to a 
choice of words, to a curious grammatical con* 
nexicm, or to the nice intricacies of idiomatical 
phraseology. 

At the revival of letters a race of commenta* 
tors were usefnlj if not necessary ; they were 
the pioneers of literature, who cleared the way 
for more respectable adventurers. But in the 
present state of literature, can we bdiold with- 
out regret a man of genius dedicating a life to 
a few barren and fruitless verbal criticisms, to 
<^ ^pb regulating of a few phrases, or correcting 
in a few instances the quantity and metre of an 
obscure author ;. when, had he applied his ta- 
lents as they ought to have be^i applied, he, 
perhaps, would have produced an original 
composition, more valuable than the produc- 
tion on which he has so unworthily bestowed 
his labour ? 

To write Latin decently and intelligibly, may 
occasionally prove a convenience to a literary 
inan ; chiefly in facilitating his commerce with 
foreign literati ; but surely the attempt (for it 
is but an attempt) to compose poetical produc- 
tions in Greek and Latin, is, at best, only a 
species of elegant trifling. If life is short, and 
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science of unbounded extent ; if our duties ait 
many, and but few our opportunities of qoaK- 
fying for them, and periarming tbem as we 
ought, are we justified in neglecting solid aAd 
useful branches o£ knowledge ; are we to pursue 
straws, and leaves, and gossimer, while we 
leave the grain and fruits, which should be the 
support of life, to perish and to rot ? 

The example of some of our enlightened 
neighbours on the continent, maj, perhaps, be 
worthy of our imitation. They study the anr 
tients, but they study them to read and imitate 
them. They are not devoted to this study 
alone:; they make themselves masters not only 
of the antient," but of the modern languages ; 
they can converse with the well-informed of 
other nations, and they can read their works. 
Thus an infinite extent of knowledge is opened 
to their viev^ ; and they are less likely to be 
the slaves of prejudice than the. cloistered pe- 
dant^ who expects to find the whcde of know- 
ledge in the blind reveries of antient schoUasts ; 
whose* philosophy is locked up in Plato^ whose 
siorals and politics are only derived from Ari« 
stotle, and who regards the tales of niny as the 
Der^c^on^of aatuial scieMe. 
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It is by estimating truly the advantages of 
classical learning, and not' by OYer^rating its 
importance, thative call give it respect, or pro- 
mote its ciiltivatiom 

I thinly an acquaintance with the antient lan- 
guages, essential to the formation of an accom* 
l^bed character ; but if a raan would be ac« ' 
fx>mplished he must not stop there ; he must' 
flfpt expect to find in the antienta what they do ' 
not contain ; or ^^ see in Homer mor^ than Ho* * 
mer knew." 

In a word, without neglecting the antients,^* 
yre may derive much wisdom^ much taste, and^ 
much pleasure from the productions of mo«« 
dern writers ; the study, of both is fSQmf»tib]»y^ 
if we study both as we oiy^ht* ' 
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AN ARKANGED LIST Or NEW AND IMftLOYEU 

ELEMENTARY BOOKS, 

Intended for the use of Schools, Teacliers, and young persons, 
lately published by RICHARD PHILLIPS, Bridge-street, 
London, and to be had of Tabart and Co. 157, New Bond- 
street, and all Booksellers and Dealers in Books,, with the 
customary allowance in the purchase of quantities. 

*^* Most of the follotvtng School Books are so toell ktunon asnotig 
Teachers of Experience and Intelligeneey that it 'will he superfluous 
to make any remarki on their Claims to Attention, The Design of 
the several Authors^ and of the Puhlisher, has been to produce com" 
plete and perfect fVorks on the several Subjects, tsshich fhould at tht 
same time he of a Size suited to the Business and Convenience of 
Teachers, and of a Price adapted to the economical views of Parents. 

ELEMENl^ OF READING. 

THE LONDON PRIMER; or First Book for ChUdren, at 
the earliest Age : intended as an Introduction to Dr.Mavor*s» 
and the various other English Spelling Books. By M. Pel- 
ham. Price sixpence. 

THE ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, accompanied by a 
progressive series of easy and familiar Lessons adapted to the 
capacities of Children, and embellished with a variety of Enr 
gravings ; the whole intended to furnish, for the use of Schools, 
an improved introductory Book to the first Elements of the 
-English Lan^age. By William Mavor, ll.d. Rector (^ 
Stonesfield, Vicar of Hurley^ Chaplain to the Earl of Moira, 
&c. The Sixtieth Edition, price Is. 6d. 

THE FIRST CATECHISM for CHILDREN, containing 
common Things necessary to be known, and adapted to the 
capacity and curiosity of Children between Four and Ten 
Years of Age. By the Rev. David Blair, price ninepence, 
or 13 to the Dozen, with the jiMl Allowance to Schools. 

READING EXERCISES for SCHOOLS, on a new and 
very popular plan, being a Sequd to Mavor*s Spelling, and 
an Introduction to the Class Book, similar in arrangements to 
Brown*s Testament. By the Rev. Davix> Blair, price 2s. 6d^ 
bound. ^nlj 

SCRIPTURE HISTORIES; or A*.ble Stories ; consisting of 
a selection of all the interesting narratives and insulated Bio-^ 
graphics and Histories contained in the Old and N«w Testa^ 
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jPioMf and esteemed the most practical work of thit kind cs-> 
unt. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. lUuttrated wkh a va- 
riety of Maps, &c. 2s. 6d. bound in red. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOK, Part I. Conntt- 
ing of fifteen Outline Maps of the Quarters and principal 
Countries in the Wor^d, includin|^ three ancient Maps, en- 
graved of a competent size, and printed on superfine dra\i(ring 
paper, for the purpose of being filled up from any ordinary 
Maps, by junior classes of students of Geography, price 8s. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOK, Part II. Con- 
sisting of the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, accurately 
drawn for the same set of Maps, designed to be filled up by 
the senior classes of students of Geography, or by those who 
have previously filled up Part. I. 

GEOGIIAPHY on a POPULAR PLAN, for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons ; containing all the interesting 
and amusing features of Geographical Knowled^, and calcu- 
lated to convey instruction by means of the striking and pleas- 
ing associations produced by the peculiar manners, custoint, 
and characters of all nations and countries. By the Rev. J. 
Goldsmith; - A new edition, considerably enlar^;ed -and im- 
proved, illustrated with upwards, of sizt^ beautiful engrav- 
ings, representing the dresses, customs, and habitations of all 
nations, with numerous maps, &e. price 14s. bound and let- 

THE SCHOOL ATLAS, or Kef to the Geo^phical 
Copy-Books ; containkig the same fifteen maps, finished and 
neatly coloured, as examples to be copied by those who fill in 
the Geographical Copy-Books. Price 58. in boards.. 

THE TRAVELS of ROLANDO round the WORLD, ex- 
plaining, in a familiar mannec, the Customs, Curiosities, and 
Productions of various Countries in remote parts of the 
AVorld, illustrated with various plates. Translated from Jauf- 
fret, by Miss Aikin. In four volumes, price 14s. 

THE BRITISH TOURISTS, or TraveUer*8 Companion, 
through England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, inclumng ac- 
curate Descriptions of every Part of the United Kingdom ; 
and comprehending the most celebrated and most interesting 
Modern Tours through every Part ef the British Islands. By 
'William Mavor, ll.d. Rector of Stonesfield, Vicar of Hur- 
ley, &c. &c. In six elegant volumes, royal 18mo. illustrated 
with coloured m^ps, the third edition, much improved and 
enlarged. Price One Guinea and a-half in boards, or Thirty- 
six Shillings neatly bound. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL and STAITSTICAL DICTION- 
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ARY of GREAT BRITAIN ud IRELAND, comaiiiuifl>a^ 
curate Deacriptioiii of ereiy Couoty^- City» Town, ViluM,'^ 
Piarish, Hamlet, Seat, Roin, River, Caj»i, Harbonr, Bay, La£e, 
Cape, Mountain, Stc, &c. itd skuated in the British Islandr^^ 
deouced from official documents, and Irom all the last and 
best Authoritiea, with References. By B. P. Capper, Esq.- 
one of the Clerks in the Ofice of the Secretary of State: print- 
ed in the nunner of Watkins*s Biographical Dictionary, priced' 
S5s. in boards, or SOs. with the plates coloured. 

N. B. A Series of Maps of i^ the Counties and Provinces - 
have been engraved for this capitid Work, from original Draw- 
ings made on a new Plan, and the Map may be lud done ih> 
in a separate Atlas, beautifully coloured, prioe 13a. half bound. • 

History. 

AN EASY GRAMMAR of HISTORY, Ancient and Mo«^ 
dem, containing a brief expression o^ the leading facts in His-' 
tory, written so as^o be committed to memory, with ques- 
tions and exercises) by means of which Hutoij maybe taught' 
m School^^onth^ approved plan of Goldsmith's easy Gram- • 
mar of Geography. By the Rev. J. Robin soW. With plates/ 
nice 9». ^uno; 

ANCIENT HISTORY, for the use of Schools; exhibiting 
a isummary View of the Rise, Progress, -Revolutions, Decline ^ 
and Fall of the various Nations of Antiqvuty, from the ear- - 
liest Records of time to the Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
the Rev. J. Robinson, of Christ-s College, Cambridge. In-'> 
demy 12mo. illustrated by a larjg;e map, price 6%. bound^> 
and lettered on the back. 

MODERN HISTORY, for the use of Schbolr, from the: 
Age of Charlemagne to the end of the Yiear 1806, on idxe plan ' 
of the Ancient History. By. the Rev. J. Ro3iivsoN. Price ' 
6s. bound and lettered^ 

THE BRITISH NEPTUNE; or a HSstofy of the^ise, Pro-,- 
gcess, and Triumphs of the British Navy, from the time of Al*^ 
fredto the Glorious Victory of Trafalgar, intersperttd with- 
Anecdotes and NotiG«»^of the successive inxprovenrents in 
Navigation, Ship-b'utlding, and Naval Tactics. Byr^WiLLiiHii 
BtraNKT, LL. B. Master of the Naval Academv at Gbsport, &c. 
In a closely printed volume, embellished wi\n V!ew« of great 
'Victories, and a Chart, price 7s. 6d. bound^and lettered ; (a 
few copies taken on nne paper, price* 10s. 6d. elegantly 
b<>und.) 

THENAVAL HEROES x>f GkEAT BRITAIN, <MrXiv«ft.^ 
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oi dittingoished Admirab and Commanden, from Sir Francii 
I>rake to Lord Neltoo, with twenty-four Portraits and nx- 
Charts. By the same Aut uoa. Price In, €d, bound and let- 
teredyOT lOs 6d. on fine paper, ele|pntly bound. 

TH£ HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest.Record» 
to the General Peace of 180% wrk^^en purposely for the use 
of Schook, and Toung Persona of both Sexes. In two thick 
an<^ closely printed volumes, price 10s. bound, or on &ae pa« 

Eer, price 12s. bound; illustrated with twenty-fiye Historical 
designs, and a ^& Map. By William Mavok, ll.d. Vi* 
car of Hurley in Berkshire, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Moira. 

THE HISTORY of ROME, fhnn the fouudation of the 
City of Rome, tiU.the terminatioa^of the Esutem Empire. 
B)r Wiluam Mavor, ll.d. In three volumes, royal ISmo, 

Srice 15s. bound, or upon common paper, price 12s. bound; 
lustrated with maps and prints. 

THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the earliest Periods 
till its reduction into a Roman Province ; intended princi- 
pally for the UM of Schools and young Persons of both Seies. 
By the same Author. Ib two volumes, royal I8mo. with en- 
gravings, and a correct map, price lOs. Bound, or 8s. upon 
common paper. 

THE LADY'S HISTORY «f ENGLAND, from the earliest 
Records to the Peace of Amiens, 1802, with Views of the 
State of Society and Manners in each Age, in a seriea of Let* 
ters, addressed to a young l^ady at SchooL By Cuaklottk 
Smith. la three volumes, 12mo. price I5t. bound and let- 
tered. / 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, abridged; comaining a popular 
view of the history of the world; abstracted from the great 
history of Dr. Mavor, prioe.;2i. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN EASY AND FAMI- 
LIAR VERSE By W. R. JoHNaon. Adapted to the me* 
mory "bf children at an early age, price 2s. 6d. 

A POETICAL HISTORY of GREECE. By the same An* 
thor. Price 2s. 6d. 

A POETICAL HISTORY of ROME. By the mo^ Au- 
thor. Price 2s. 6d. 

A UNIVERSAL HISTQI^Y, Ancient and Modem, com- 
IKrehendinff a general View of the transactions of every Na- 
tion, Kingdom, and Empire on the Globe, from the earUtH, 
accounu of time to the general Peace of 1802,^ twenty-fivt . 
volumes, price 4s. and St, a volume. By William Mavoi^i. 
$X»,p, Vicar of Hurley, Rector of Stoaesaeld, and Chlfliit m-. 
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the Earl of Moira, &c. &c. Eitker of thejtw^enty-five volumes 
to be ha^ separately, at 48. or 5s. each. 

The Enghsh language has hitherto been without any com- 
plete and. popular view of Universal History. It will oe im- 
mediately confessed by every competent judge, that Bossuet 
is at once too short and unsatisfactory ; that Voltaire is too 
gay and desultory ; and that the great English Universal His- 
tory is rather to oe consulted like a Dictionary than to be pe- 
rused as an analysis of the subject to which it relates. What 
these writers have not done, has been attempted by the Author 
of the present Work. He has been solicitous to avoid the ex- 
tremes of prolixity and bi^evity ; to be distinct, pleasing, and 
com|)rehensive. This Work has therefore proved a valuable 
acquisition to young Persons, to Public Schools, to Ladies, to 
Cilnculating Libraries, and, in general, to all persons who do 
not make Literature the sole ousiness of their lives^ and to 
whom the Universal History, in sixty-six large volumes, is 
either too voluminous or too expensive. 

JV. S. Ttt»se pcrsMs ivic may choose to purchase ^e entire Work 
nmibout •waiting for the montbly fnthHeatfonf are informed that the tvoot 
editiMs may ie bad of all Boohellere^ dme up in tAe\three kinds of 
bindings at the follo'wing prices : 

Common paper in boards - - >^5 O 

Ditto ditto half-bound - 5 5 6 

IHtto ditto calf-gilt - • 6 6 

Fine and large paper, in boards - 6 5 

Ditto ^ ditto half-bound - 6 16 6 

Ditto ditto calf-gilt - - 7 17 6 

Experimental PhUosophj/ and Useful Arts, 

AN'eaSY grammar of NATURAL and EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, written on the plan of Gold- 
smith*« Grammar of Geography, and Robinson s Grammar of 
History, and designed as a Practical Elementary Book, to 
siinplify the Study of Philosophy in Schools. By the Rev. 
David Blair, Author of the Class Book, of Exercises in Read- 
ing, &c. &c.. Price 8s. bound, in blue, illustrated by nume- 
rous engravings. 

' In the plan and arrangement of this Work, the Author has 
followed the justly apprbved plan of the Works above men- 
l^oned, as far as the subjects would admit. The elementary 
principles of every branch of Philosophy have been briefly 
fspliuocd, and have been demonstrated and famiKarized b^ 
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expcrimenu, in the performance of vduch very litdc appara* 
tu8 will be requisite. 

POPULAR LBCTURE8 on EXPERIMENTAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, ASTRONOMY, and CH£MISTRY,intcnded chiefly 
for the use of Studena and young Persons. By G. GaiGoar, 
D. B. In two Yolumes, 1 2mo. illustrated by thirty-five superior ~ 
engravings, price ISs. in boards, and 14s. bound and lettered. 

A NEW CYCLOPEDIA; or, COMPENDIOUS DIC- 
TIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES: including every Mo- 
dem Discovery, and the Present State of every wanch of Hu- 
man Knowledge. By G. GaaooRT, d. d. In a Series of One 
Hundred and Twenty Numbers, at One Shilling each, which 
will be published weekly till the Woiiiis commeted; or in a 
Series of Twelve Monthly Parts, at Ten ShilUngs each; or 
complete at once in two very large and doselyprinted vo- 
lumes, in 4to. illustrated with One Hundred and Futy superior 
Engravings, price 6i. 6s, in boards, or 61^. 16s, 6d, bound. 

The foUowing are the advantages which are promised to 
the purchasers of this work. 

I. It exhibits a compendium of all human knowledge, more 
luminous because cleared of all extraneous matter, in which 
that has-been preferred which is practical, to that which is 
speculative; and it is occupied chiefly by the most useful 
branches. 

IL It is of a convenient and comparatively portable size, 
calculated to lie on the table of every studious person, as a 
book of constant reference. The retrenchment of many su- 
perfluous and useless articles, having caused a considerable 
reduction in size, without impairing the intrinsic value and 
general utility of the work. 

III. It is printed so as to correspond with the quarto edi- 
tions of Johnson's Dictionary ; and the possessors of both 
works thus have, in a moderate compass, and at a moderate 
expence, all the compendious literary aid which can be de* 
sired in the form of a Dictionary. 

IV. It is neatly printed in a new and elegant type, on su- 
perfine yellow wove paper. The copper-plates have been 
engraved chiefly from original drawings, by the first artists, 
and are equal to any plates ever given to the public in a work 
of this nature; and having been completed smce every other, 
it demands a pref^ence, as containine all the latest improve-^ 
ments and discoveries in every branch of knowledge. 

A PORTABLE CYCLOPEDIA, containing every thing 
useful and important in th^ Present State of the various Arts 
ao4 Sciences, and as a book of common and convenjent r^ 
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fcrcDOSf 9tuwt»9g ^bttotr aU the purpotcs of the 

minous Encyclopedias. By the Rev. J. Watkinb. Frke 

10i. €d. m boam^ or 12ft. handsomely bound. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, MINERALOGY, 
and the USEFUL ARTS; iaciudinflr every New Discovery, 
and adapted to t|»e preaent sute of knowledge on those Sid>« 
jects. By WuLLiAM Nk:iios.90x. In one cl(Md.]r panted vo-^ 
lume, octa:ro, the siEoef Dr. Watkias^i Biograplucal Diction- 
ary, with plates, price IPs. in boards. 

THE BOOK of TRADES, or Library of the llstfia Art% 
in which every Trade is illustrated with sepa»t« engraviogSb 
and iu Histora ntilcty , present Statet, Advantages, and Distn* 
vaotagefli are UiUa^ and accurately described. In throe parts, 
either part ta be had separately, price 9Sh each, handsoBC^ 
hail bound. 

PART L 
Stone-maeon 



Sawyer 
Smith 
Shipwright 
Mariner 



Coope» 
Apothecaiy 



PART It 

Feather Worker 



Straw Hu Miliev. 

Tronic Makw ' 
Wbecilwiwht 




tcatnavf. 



Woolcomber Stone-maeon Mekfaq^i 

Spinnfr 

Waterman 

Basket Maker 

Hat Maker 

Jeweller 

Coach Maker 
Tallow Chandler 
Gardener 
Hair Dresser 
Comb Maker 
Lace Maker 
Milliner 

Brick Maker 

Rope Maker 

Weaver 

Stocking Weaver 

Carpet Weaver Bookbinder 

X^adies* Dress Maker Calico Printer 

Pin Maker Tin Plate Worker . Wateh Maker. 

THE WONDERS of the MICROSCOPE : or a Dispb^ 
' of the Woaders of the OpeBtio&, in objeets c<MnparativeIy mi« 
ttiite, illustrated with very huve plates, price 8s. $d. bound. 

THE WONDERS of the TELESCOPE ; or a Disph^ <tf 
the Wonders of the Heavens and of the System of the Uni* 
l[erte, writton in a £aiailiarand popular manner, ad^>ted par- 
taeidafiy to the perusal of youag peraons, andeq^eeiilly eak- 



Tvraqr 
Brush Mskar 
Taylor 
Shoe Maker 

PART. in. 
KaediieMakOT 
Wire Maker 
Pin Maker 
Printer 



BttttosMakv 
Gabinet Iffaktv 
Sadler 

Glass Blower 
Cork Cutter 



/ 
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ethMA to prvttiou «iid Hmpliff die ttudf of Aitrooofiif tm 
perton* of all ages. lUuAtratod witb niimeroiit Urge ooppci> 
]»iotei,on m plaa entirdly new, price 4t. adL 

A ViSITtoaFARM HOUSE, dcMribing die priftc^lei and 
j^ractiee of the Farming BiitineM and Rural Economy, in a 
pleasing and familiar manner, for die use of children, widi te- 
v»ral pEues, price 2t. fid. 

A DICTIONARY of MUSIC; to which is prefixed a Fa^ 
niliar Introduction to the Science of Harmony. By TaoMAfl 
BotaT, Mus. B. In one volume, foolscap 6vo. a new and ^ 
mprofed edition, price 69. in boards, or T%. eiegsmdy bound. 

AN UNiV£Ri>AL AND COMPLETE SYSTEM 09 
SHORT- HAND WRITING; bein|; the flame which k used 
in the courts of law in the metropoust and which b tautfht m 
the un&Ternities and all public ichoob. By William Mavoa, 
XX. n. Sixth edition, price 7s. 6d. in boards. 

The French Language* 

The First Book, 
THE FRENCH and ENGLISH PaiMER; £onsiitiQ|p of 
A brief Vocabularv of the most common Nouns, Ad^jectivet, 
Verbs, and Pardcles. Printed in a large type, and on good , 
,^per> price dd. sewed. 

The Stcond Book. 
THE FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR; coostttiogof tiM 
Accidence of that Lang^a^, briefly expressed, ana perspi- 
cuously displayed; containing evety thhigeisential,and no- 
thing superfluous. By M. L'abbb Bassvr^ Pnited in a 
large type, and on good paper, price It. 6d. bound in clolh, 

Tkt Ihira Book. 
A KEY TO FRENCH €ONVEllSATlON» and FRENCH 
IDIOM ; consisting of easy and familiar Phrases and Dia- 
logues, Eoglia^ and French, adapted to the memoi^ of chi3r 
dren at an ear^ age. By M. 1. avk Bossut. Fnmted in a 
large type, ana on good paper, price Is. sewed. 

Tht Fo:irtk Bw)k. 
THE FRENCH SYNTAX; with laastratioM and |uiae« 
eous Exercises, annexed to every Rule, cak«^ted to perfect 
the Student in aU the pecidiaritiet of the Laagui^. By M. 
L*A»»ft BossoT. Price Si. 6d. bound in cioih. 

I he F\)th Book. 
A FRfiNCH and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and^TOfiNCH 
iMCTK>NARYj adapted for general me, hi Which (^SNihre 
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to be found in any other French and English Dicdonar^r, ate 
intradttced. By M. L*abbb db Lbvizac, Author of the 
Grammar of the Erehch vLanruaM; Le Dictionnaire Uni« 
vertel dei Synonymet; La Biuiotn^ue portative des Ecri- 
muos Fran^ty &c. &c. &c. Price 9e. bound. 

The Sixth Book. 

DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES SYNONYMES D£ 
LA LA>fGUE FtLANCOISB. Recueillis par M. L'abbe de 
Lbtizac, prix 68. 6d. ' 

H B. The abore-mentioned series of easy and simple ele^ 
mentary Books are all that are necessaiy to render an English 
Student sufficiently familiar with the French Language, for 
the purposes of reading and conversation. Every person • 
must have been struck with the absurdity of the practice of 
putting the present voluminous, tedious, and perplexing 
French Grammars and their auxiliaries into the hands of 
children. Well educated Frenchmen are themselves unac- 
quainted with half the subtleties which are attempted to be 
taught to children in English Schools. The AbM Bossut's 
Books, on the contrary, contain nothing but essential points 
of information ; they leave the pronunciation to the living 
Tutor, ft-om whom as much will be learnt in an hour as by 
fule in a' year ; and, hi respect to words and construction, 
they place the acquirement of the French Language, by an 
English child, exactly on the same footing as that On which it 
now stands to a native. 

Miscdlaneous Subjects* 

A BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and CHRONOLO- 
GICAL DICTIONARY, containing a faithful account of the 
Lives, Actions, and Characters, of the most eminent perspns 
of all ages and all countries. By John Wai* kins, a. m. ll. o^ 
Price 16s; in boards. 

ARCHJEOLOGIA GRiECA ; or, the Antiquities of Greece; 
bein^ an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Greeks, 
relatmg to their Government, Magistracy, LaWs, Judicia^ 
Proceraings, Religion, Games, Military and Naval Affairs, 
Dress, Exercises, Saths, Marriages, Divorces, Funerals, Do- 
ftiestic Employments, Entertainments, Food, Music, Painting! 
Pdblic Buudings, Harbours, Weights, and Measures, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. J. Robinson, Master of the Grammar School- at 
Ravenstonedal^, and late of Christ's College, Cambridge. Price 
ISs. bounds ^- 

THE BOOK of GAMES; or Juvenile Sports, explaining 
^ Lawa and Modes of plsCying twenty-four of the SfKHrts 
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tke mo6t common among children and young ptnont, «ach 
illustrated with a copper-plate» price 3s. 6d. half bound, or 
5s. coloured. 

THE BOOK of RANKS, describing the Sutions, Digpiti^, 
Privileges, and Qualifications, of the various rank» of British 
Society, in the State, Law» Church, Ma^stracy, Army, and . 
Navy, &c. with twenty-four plates, beautifully, coloured from 
real life, dedicated by permission to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth, price 7s. 

THE HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS, with coloured en- 
graviugs, price 5s. half bound. 

THE HISTORY of BRITISH DOMESTIC QUADRU-. 
PEDS, illustrated with anecdotes and engravings, price Ss.6d. 

A TOUR THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN, in which the 
various great Towns, Manufactures, and Curiosities, are fa^ 
miliarly described, in a Series of Letters, from a young Gentle- 
man to his Sister. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound, with views mad 
a map. 

THE JUVENILE PLUTARCH, containing the. Lives of 
celebrated Children, and accounts of .the early* progress of 
renurWable Men, calculated to excite in young minds a spirit • 
of emulation, with plates. In two parts, price 2s. 6d» each. 

VISITS to the MENAGERIE and the BOTANICAL GAR«^ 
DEN, in which the most striking facts in Natural History, 
and the first principles of Botany, are agreeably explained. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

A VISIT to LONDON, in which the British Metropolis i» 
described in a pleasing and familiar manner. Price 2s. 6d. 
with views, &c. 

Moral and Entertaining* 

THE BRITISH MARTIAL, containing a selection of uiv^ 
wards of One Thousand of the best Epigrams existing in t& 
English languag^e, with soine originals. In two volumes^ 
foolscap 8vo. pricfe 10s. in boards. 4 

- TALES of the CASTLE, translated from the French o^ 
Marmontel, by Tb o m a s Ho lc ro ft. A new edition, revised,, 
in five volumes, price 20s. bound. 

A PUZZLE for a CUklOUS GIRL, with thirteen pUtes, 
price 2s. half bound. 

POPULAR ShroRIES, consisting of new and improved 
translations or revised editions of the tales, legends and ro« 
mances hitherto held in great estimation in the nursery, but. 
debased by vulgar, and often by indecent language. The 
stories thus elegantly re-written, in chaste and raoaem Ian* 
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guai^, and'bei^ published fai one collection, embefliahedlf 
nvBtfrooi ropper-platct» consist of-— CindereUa, Blue BearJ, 
Tom Tfattmb, lack th^ Giant Killer, Whittington and bis Cat, 
Robia Hood, Sleeping Beauty, FoituDatus, Valentine and Or- 
son, diiUren in the Wood, Goody Two Shoes, the Seven 
Champions, &e. &:c. &c. in three parts, price fis. 6d. each 
part, or Ss. 6d. with'the plates cc^otifed.- , 

JV. B. Maier fff the /ongoing star us y thirty in numSer, mty heiai 
tibar^Uly^ emMlisBed tvith three heaul^ul coloured plates ^ Qd, each. 

MINC£ PiE8 for CHRfSTWLAS, atad for every other Sea- 
son of the Year, consisting of a collection of the best Riddks, 
Charades, Rebuses, &c.' calculated to exercise ttie iaventioa 
of yonn^ persons, price ^» 6d. 

MEMOIRS of DICK the LITTLE PONEY, an entertain- 
in^ narrative, calculated to teach hamani^ to that usefol 
animal the Horse, price 2a. 

PROVERBS ; or, the WISDOM of all AGES and NA- 
TIONS^ concentrated in a-«in^e volume, price S^i. 6d. in 
boards. 

»THE LIFE and ADV^TTURES of "ROBIKSON CRXJ* 
'$0£, adapted to the use of young^ persons, and embellished, 
^th sixteen en^vings, from orifinal designs by Corbould. 
Mee 4s. €d. plam, or 7s. colourec^ half bound. 

Medked Hooks Jqt the H-eads of Schools. 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN; 4ir, Domesuc Medicai 
Vriend, containing plain and practical instructions for the 
prevention and cure of 'diseases, according to the latest im- 
provements and diseoveries; comprising every thing relative 
to the theory and practice of the snedical art, adapted to the 
use of the heads x)f -schools and families. £y A. Tsompson, 

r m^t. Price CS. in boards, or 7s. 1>ound. 

A PRACTICAL TKEATlSE on DIET, and on -the mos« 
sdKitary ^nd ameable nveans of si^porting life and heal A 
|iy aliment and regimen. Adapted to the various circum- 
itances of age, constitmion, and climate ; and including the 
implication of ModernChemistry to the culinary ppeparation 

^ of food. By v\iLUAM^i8dXT, as.». Inone v^me,)2nio. 

price 69. in boards. 

A POPULAR VIEW of VACCINE IKOC0LATION, 
amd of tlie Mode of conducting it, v^ith a Comparison 0f the 
Small'Pox and Cow Pox Inocmations, intendea^for lieads ol 
Families, and Clergymen, as veil as the Faculty* By JoszfM 
Adams, m b. Illustrated with accurateljf cbfourcd «ngrav- 
itrgref dte Disease ia its v9Tii)U9lPorms,pvice 4s. 64, in boardi; 
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